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Safeguard Their Health by Teaching Them 


Cleanliness with Soap from Trees! 


It’s a Lesson Quickly and Happily Learned when Taught this Pleasant Way 


\ OULDN'T you like to teach every 

boy and girl in your room that 
cleanliness is an aid to health and is really 
a joy, not a duty? 

Now, we offer you the pleasant, easy 
way to teach such a lesson. Mail the 
coupon and we'll send you, free, a minia- 
ture cake of Palmolive for each child. 

This deiights the children, who regard 
the little cakes as an interesting toy. 

Enjoying this toy means much washing 
of hands and faces. Which gives you your 
opportunity to explain how clean hands 
protect health. 

Tell the children that getting off the 
dirt washes off the germs which cause 
colds, influenza, typhoid, diphtheria and 
other dangerous and much feared diseases. 


Tell them that their chances of 


keeping well are greatly increased 
by keeping their hands clean. 






Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 


They'll believe you and their parents will 
thank you, for such lessons are more wel- 
come at school than at home. 

At the same time you can give each 
child a most interesting lesson in geogra- 
phy. Tell them about the tropical trees 
from which Palmolive is made and the 
countries where they grow. 


Explain “Soap from Trees” 


OLIVE TREES PALM TREES 
COCONUT PALM TREES 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the price- 
less beauty oils from these three trees—and no 
other fats whatsoever. 

Explain that the ingredients of 
Palmolive are pure, balmy oils—olive oil, 
palm oil and coconut oil. And that it is 
the color of these fine oils which gives 
Palmolive its beautiful natural green color 


Interesting Booklet 


To each teacher we send interesting book- 


lets which tell how Palmolive is made— 


also two beautiful colored posters. 
This makes a very interesting 
industrial lesson, which is of 
great educational value. 
Thus the “Clean hands” cam- 
paign puts over three valuable 


This offer is for teachers in 
the United States only. 


and interesting lessor No. i— 
Clean hands and hea!:)). Tess: No. 2 60% 
bines natural history and georraphy. b 
son No. 3 explains the marve!: 
industry. 

Mail coupon today 
Fill it out, sign it, send it. The miniature 
cakes and booklets—one for each child, 
accompanied by the Palmolive posters— 
will be shipped prepaid. 

We will also send you pledge cards 
which by signing each child promises to 
faithfully follow out the “clean hands” 
campaign. This is another interest and an 
obligation which increases responsibility. 

Please be sure to fill in a// the spaces 
on the coupon. It is necessary fer us to 
know the grade and number of children 
so that we can send enough material to 
fit each grade. Write or print your name 
and address very carefully. 














Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 
Dept. B-1590 105 Hudson St., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Please send me the free helps you offer to teach ne 
liness in my school. I teach ............-.-- grade a” 
BUD cenemnssansavece pupils. 


NIE 6 DERG cccns ccccts sccctein cances succes cen 


Teacher’s Address........... 
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It Wouldnt Take You Long” 
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“TTONESTLY, Ted, I am sur- 


Pick Your ¥ 


have them send you their book- 


41 prised that a man who Instrument let and free demonstration les- 

ves music the way you do hasn’t ~— Violin son right away. You know how 

arned to play a musical instru- Ukulele Flutes quickly I learned to play. 

ment,” said Helen. Trombone = Harp There’s no reason why you can’t 
But, Helen, I just haven’t the O“Hawallan Steel Guiter do it, too.” 

lim. ll admit that there’s yh 


wthing in the world I would 
tather do than play the piano, Banjo 
wt how can I? I can’t practice 


or 
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Voice and Speec! 
Harmony and Composition 
Drums and Traps 
Automatic Finger 
(Plectrum, 5-String 

Tenor) 
Piano Acoordion 


Culture 


It’s Interesting—That’s Why 
It’s Easy 


ontrol 








iors and hours.” 
"That’s no excuse, Ted. I’m busy, too, but 
‘learned at home, without a teacher.” 

“You mean you taught yourself?” 

Yes, that’s it. I took the United States 
school of Music Course and studied the les- 
“ns just a few minutes every evening. They 
vere so simple and so thorough that in a 


f few short months I was playing the 
me and dozens of pieces I had always 
ved,” 


, [ve seen their advertisements,” said Ted, 

but I never dreamed that a correspondence 

“ourse could actually teach you to play.” 
Helen ran into the next room and was 
' a moment, an open magazine in her 








8 “« 
Look, Ted, here is the advertisement,” 


she *x¢laimed, “Let’s fill out this coupon and 





Too many people are denying 
themselves the pleasure of playing a musi- 
cal instrument. They deny themselves be- 
cause they begrudge spending time on use- 
less and tedious scales or exercises. The 
U. S. School of Music Course 
opens a new world to these 
people. From the very first | 
you play real music—old fa- | 
vorites that everyone knows | 
and loves. All the old drud- 
gery is gone. 

| 
| 
| 


Do You Love Music? 

Of course you do! Everyone 
does. Wouldn’t you like to be 
able to play some musical in- 
strument? If someone offered 


Name . 


Address 


Have you this instrument? 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 1 


“Why Don’t You Learn to Play Too?” 


you an opportunity to learn to play and 
play well in a few months, would you take 
advantage of it? Here is your opportu- 
nity. All you need to master a musical in- 
strument is two willing hands, a love of mu- 
sic—and the U. S. School of Music Course 


Automatic Finger Control 


The old method of acquiring technique 
was to sit for hours upon hours, day after 
day, and practice scales and uninteresting 
exercises. Through the U. S. School of 
Music system of Automatic Finger Control, 
these hours are done away with, and in their 
place is an interesting method which brings 
almost unhoped-for progress. 


It’s Easy 


It’s so simple, so easily understood, that it 
has changed thousands of music listeners in- 
to music players. You, too, can learn to 
play—easily, quickly, thoroughly. Think of 
the thousand and one benefits that playing a 
musical instrument will bring to you. It 
will develop personality—make you an ever 
popular person because of your talent. If 
you care to commercialize your ability, it 
opens to you a new and profitable source of 
income. 


Free Booklet and Demonstration 
Lesson 


To prove to you that you can learn to play 
in a few months by using this course, we will 
be glad to send you—free of charge or obli- 
gation—a beautiful little book. The cover 
is by Franklin Booth, the celebrated artist, 
and the foreword is by the famous Dr. Frank 
Crane. With this book, we will send you a 
free demonstration lesson so that you may 
see for yourself how easily you can learn. 

Send for this booklet and lesson and con- 
vince yourself. Don’t wait ’til to-morrow. 
Send to-day. Just fill in the coupon below 
and mail it. In a few days you will learn 
how truly marvelous this Course is. Send 
the coupon to-day—it. may open new worlds 
of happiness for you. 





U. 8S. SCHCOL OF MUSIC 
61 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
61 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 

Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in Your Own 
Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, Demonstration 
Lesson and particulars of your easy payment plan. 
ested in the following course: 
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‘Wanted 
Home Women| 


to Decorate | 
Giftwar 














Ability Needed 


This is the wonderfully in- 
teresting occupation that 
it is now possible for you 
to enter through the in- 


struction of Fireside In 
dustries. The work is unusually 
interesting and pays exception 
ally well, There is no canvuss- 
ing, DO monotonous drudgery. 
Many say they never dreamed 


that such a wonderful way of 
earning money at home existed. 
You ean do the work in your 
home, wherever you live. New 
system of instruction devised by 
M. Gabriel Andre Petit makes 
the work so easy at almost 
anyone can do it, 


Fascinating Home Work 


Can you imagine anything so fascinating as dec- 
orating Art Giftwares at home? Could any 
vther kind of work be so pleasant as applying 
beautiful designs in colors to such artistic ob- 
jects as candlesticks, wooden toys, parchment 
lamp shades, wall plaques, picture frames, sew- 
ing tables, gate-leg tables? Then there are 
ereeting cards to be colored, and cushion tops 
and other textile articles to be decorated in 
Batik, and fascinating objects of copper and 
brass to be etched in beautiful designs. Many 
women do this work solely for the pleasure of 
creating beautiful things, but it is also a splen- 
did way to make money at home, for there is a 
tremendous demand for giftwares. 


Satisfaction Assured 


Fireside Industries assures entire satisfaction to each 
of its members It, after completing your instruc 
tion, you are not entirely pleased and satisfied, your 
money will be refunded in full. fou have only to 
follow the directions and it is amazing to see what 
beautiful things you can make. Think of earning 
$2.00 in just one hour, for example, by decorating a 
French powder box or a magazine rack! Do you 
wonder that members of Fireside Industries are so 
enthusiastic about the work? 


Beautiful 


Bok Set F REE 


The beautiful Book of Pireside Industries, illustrated 
i color, Which explains all about this new way to 
earn money at home, will be sent to 
you on request and without obliga- 
tion, Real what women say— 
how they earn money and beats 
tify their homes and their lives, 
Just like a beautiful dream 
come true Wonderful outfit 
furnished without extra 
charge. Simply mail the cou- 
pon, or write, enclosing 
stamp to help 
pay postage 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 













Dept. 10-A Adrian, Michigan 
F resid ot. 10-A, Adrian, Mich. | 

i Pea ately FREE, the beauti- | 

, ! Fireside Industries, ex 

} ink nh money at home by dec- | 

orat neclose two-cent stamp. 
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Important Notice 


W. have large numbers of 
authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


} 








Results of Travel Contest 


The winners of prizes and honorable 
mention in the 1928 Travel Contest 
conducted by NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
AND PRIMARY PLANS are named on 
page 68 of this issue. Our readers will 
note that the page entitled “Travel,” 
which last winter and spring carried 
items of interest to prospective trav- 
elers, is resumed this month. Plans 
for the page contemplate quotation of 
paragraphs of particular interest from 
a number of the manuscripts submitted 
in the Contest. 





Educating the New China 


According to an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Canton, the authorities of 
South China consider that co-education 
has failed, and they are preparing to re- 
store the ancient Chinese rule demand- 
ing strict separation of the sexes. 

Although it has been decided to 
establish separate schools for: boys and 
girls the decision is now being enforced 
in only the middle or high schools. The 
primary schools and universities will be 
included as soon as funds are available 
to make possible the change. 

The decision to abolish co-education 
has not met with favor among middle 
school students, the girls especially. 
They have petitioned the authorities to 
rescind the decision. Another order of 
the education officials stating that all 
girl students who have bobbed their 
hair must allow it to grow long and that 
it must be braided in classical Chinese 
style is meeting with much opposition. 

Although the provincial educators are 
making strong efforts to improve edu- 
cational facilities, they are encounter- 
ing many difficulties. Student agita- 
tions continue to interrupt the work of 
schools, resulting in many cases in 
students being arrested for alleged 
“Red” tendencies and even being ex- 
ecuted. 

Increased funds are greatly needed 
by the schools. While the government 
revenues reach a high figure, a com- 
paratively small part is used for educa- 
| tion. The army and navy needs of the 
government receive the lion’s share. 
About 10 per cent of the Canton city 
revenue goes for education. 





—_——@ 


More than 5,000 white schools in 
F arnene hold paid-up membership in the 
Inter-scholastic League of the state. 
The league was organized in 1911 and 
is fostered by the University of Texas 
extension division for the promotion 
of inter-school educational and athletic 
contests. Originally the league em- 
braced negro schools as well as white 
schools, but in 1921 the Texas Inter- 
scholastic League for Colored Schools 
was established independently. 





Regarding Authorized Agents | 
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A New Aid for 


Primary Teachers 


320 large pages (7;x10; inches) filled 
with the things that make school work 
fascinating to children 


RIMARY teachers, more than any 

other class of teachers, need sup- 

plementary helps and devices for 
making school work appealing to 
children. Primary Plans and Projects 
is designed to meet this need with 
material prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by 
Elizabeth P. Bemis, Primary Editor of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
for more than 25 years. 

The book is arranged in ten sections 
—each devoted to a month of the 
school year and containing a compléte 
collection of primary material for the 
month classified as follows: 





Plans Number Le 

Projects for Little People 
Nature Study Seatwork and 

Picture Study Blackboard Drawings 
Reading Songs and Music 
Stories Primary Fridays 


Handreds of Illustrations 
Bird Pictures in Full Color 


Some of the Notable Features 
Briefly Mentioned 


PLANS. As indicated by the title, 


abundant space is devoted to a series 
These are prepared 


of month plans. 











S201 








soyout 








by Mae Foster Jay, a primary special- 
ist of wide experience. 

PROJECTS. Directions for carrying 
out a wide variety of projects form an 
important part of the book. These may 
be easily developed with little children, 
even by inexperienced teachers. 

NATURE STUDY. Included under 
this heading are Bird Studies with 
accurate color plates and coloring out- 
lines by Bess Bruce Cleaveland and 
carefully prepared lessons. 

PICTURE STUDY. Each month has 
a full-page picture by a famous artist, 
For each of these pictures Maude M. 
Grant has prepared suggestive Lang- 
uage and Reading Lessons. 

STORIES. Play-Project Stories by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey are replete 
with interesting, constructive ideas. 
Two other series, one of Health Stor- 
ies and one of Safety-First Stories, 
will help to emphasize these vital 
subjects in a pleasing manner. In 
addition there are many other stories. 

SEAT WORK. To meet the endless 
need for educative seat work, much 
space has been given to construction 
work for keeping active little hands 
profitably employed in the between- 
recitations periods. 

PRIMARY FRIDAYS. Un- 
der this heading is an excep- 
tionally fine collection of 
material for Friday after- 
and other occasions 
appropriate primary 
entertainment material may 
be needed. 


Every Teaching Need 
Provided For—- 
Yet Unusually Low Priced 


Think of the vast amount 
of material which 320 large 
pages (7% x 10% inches) will 
provide for use during the 200 
odd days of the school year. 
And when you consider that 
this material is the work of 
notably successful specialists 
—material of proven worth— 

ou will agree that $3.60 is 
indeed a very low price. 


Order Now—Pay Later 


You need not send cash 
with your order unless you 
prefer, for we gladly extend 
credit until February 15th. 
Simply fill out the coupon be- 
low and mail it to us today. 
The book will be sent to you 





[ 7% inch 8s 


promptly regardless ° 
whether or not remittance 
] accompanies your order. 








y Primary Plans and $ 
i Projects, postpaid, 
ORDER THIS COMBINATION 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Place cross (X) 
in one Cy bend 
s res a 
istindieate 
whether you 

ik 


only or the 
book and the 
magazine, 


Please send 


Primary Plans and Projects............ $3.60 ) Both Only 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 ) $4.90 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Use This 





CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Order 
Blank 
Miia: es mere 192... 


PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, te 
my address given below. 


Price $3.60. 


[_]Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, 
my address given below and enter (or extend) my subscriy 
tion to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year, @ 


your special combination price of $4.90. 


© cross (X) in one of the 


Plac squares 
at right to indicate your preference 
as to payment. 


[] I am enclosing payment herewith. 
("| I agree to pay not later than February 15, 1929. 
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- Villiams is field secretary of the Editorial Department, 514-516 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. concrete examples of work done by 


tive Division of the Na- 
- ‘onal Education Association. 


them. Teachers will, we believe, 
find her discussion valuable. 
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of Caruso’s throat 
superb development of his 1 Ae ann KE 
the basic reason Jor his tremendous vocal power. 


Strengthen 
pour Hyo-Glossus 


-and YOUR Voice 
will be Powerful, 
Rich,Compelling 


have a Hyo-Glossus In your throat, 





though you are not conscious of it. The 

nerve center in the brain controlling this 
muscle is dormant. Asa result you cannot 
isolate your Hyoc-Gloseus—you cannot exer- 
cise it—yow eannot strengthen it. 

Yet here Nes the secret of a beautiful and 
powerful voice. 

Caruso developed his Hyo-Glossus—uncon- 
sciously — without scientific guidance. But he 
required many years to accomplish it. You 
can develop your Hyo-Glossus under the 
scientific direction of an eminent musician- 
scientist. The results are certain. You will 
begin to see improvement in surprisingly 
short time. Your overtones will be greatly 
multiplied. Your range will be. increased. 
Your tones will become clear, limpid, alluring. 


The Great Discovery 


Professor Feuchtinger, A.M.—tamous in the 
music centers of Europe—discovered the se- 
cret of isolating the Hyo-Glossus muscle. He 
devoted ycars of his life to scientific research 
and finally perfected a system of voice train 
ing that will develop your Hyo-Glossus mus- 
cle by simple, silent exercises right in your 
own home, 

The Feuchtinger System of Voice Produc- 
tion will be a source of wonder to you. It 
arouses at once complete conficence and 
great enthusiasm. Results are certain and 
rapidly secured. It is casy to understand 
and practice. 


100% Improvement Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guarantees that 
Prof. Feuchtinger'’s method will improve your 
voice 100%. You are to be your own judge— 
take this training—if your voice is not im- 
proved 100% in your own opinion we will re- 
fund your money, 


Prof. Feuchtinger’s Book FREE 


You will do yourself a great and lasting 
rood by studying this book “Physical Voice 
Culture.” It may be the first step in your ca- 
reer. Donotdelay. Mail the coupon today. 


_seaenem Perfect Voice Institute ceeneeene 


1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 38-21, Chicago 
Please send me FREE Professor Feuchtinger’s book, 
hysical Voice Culture. I have put X opposite the 
abject that interests me nsost. lassume no obli- 
: m whatever. 


") Singing (_) Speaking (—) Stammering (-) Weak Voice 
Nawe ... — a 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS ' 


English Visitor Discusses 
American Schools 


“I formed the general opinion after | 


seeing a considerable number of schools 


in the principal cities of the states (as | 


far west as Chicago) and one or two 
rural schools, that if the aim of educa- 
tion is the acquisition of sound know- 
ledge we are ahead of America,” says 
|E. H. Allen, editor of The Teachers’ 
World, London, England, writing in his 
journal upon his return. “But if educa- 
tion means preparation for life in the 
broader sense, then we are less fortu- 
nate. It may be rash to record such an 
impression—America is so big and so 
diverse in character that a visitor is in 
\danger of altering the color of his views, 
| chameleon-like, with every change of 
environment. But that is the dominant 


feeling that remained at the end of a | 


strenuous two months. Those who 
would disagree could no doubt point to 
American schools that indicate a differ- 
ent state of things and to English 
| schools that apparently disprove the as- 
sertion; but at any rate there is much 
to be said for it. 

“What strikes the English visitor 
most as he makes his round of visits to 
the schools in the great cities of Ameri- 
ca? In my case it was the palatial 
buildings in which many of the schools 
are housed—particularly the junior 
high and senior high schools; the fond- 
ness of Americans for the very large 





| school; the lavish equipment of many | 


| of the schools; their ‘shops’ where voca- 
tional or pre-vocational instruction is 
given; the rather different sort of disci- 
pline; the greater mental precocity and 


physical matureness of the American | 


child, who seems to grow up more 
quickly than the English child; the 
methodical efforts that are made to 


| and numerous less important points like 
the great expanses of blackboard and 


the elaborate organization which pro- 
their cheap mid-day meal. 


American schools are an example of the 
mass production principle applied to 
education, and when one hears the 
American educator use the word ‘plant’ 
in describing the school building and 
equipment, one is inclined to think there 
is some excuse for the idea. The big 
i school, however, can be defended on 
} more serious grounds. It allows for the 
| flexibility of organization in high schools 
| which is necessary if the needs are to 
| be met of a school population varying 
so much in social grade; that is, it per- 
mits a number of alternative courses to 
be offered. 

“In the case of all schools it favors 
the erection of imposing and often 
architecturally fine buildings in which 
the pride of the locality expresses it- 
self, and it means that the salaries of 
the principals are correspondingly high 
and attract (which economic conditions 
make most important in America) a 
finer type of individual than would 
otherwise be possible. The disadvan- 
tages of the large school are well known 
in this country, and need not be em- 
phasized; but it is a characteristic part 
of an American city organization.” 

Recognizing that America is a nation 
still in the making, Mr. Allen says: 
“An outstanding factor in her educa- 
tional problems was created by unre- 
stricted immigration in the years before 
the quota system was adopted, and the 
| consequent urgent necessity of making 
‘good Americans’ of the millions of il- 
literate Europeans who poured into the 
country.” Then he states the problems 
as he saw them in the large cities where 
there are schools in which as high as 75 
per cent of the pupils speak the lan- 
guage of their parents in their homes 
and use English in the schools, and 
adds, “The difficulty was a national one, 
and even if Americans had been hostile 
to, or apathetic on, education the peril 
of a huge foreign-speaking, foreign- 
thinking population must have brought 
| about a change of heart. 


‘Teachers Wanted ** Scheels and Colleses. 











grade the pupils according to ability; | 


the use made of them by the pupils, and | 
vides the pupils of the high schools with | 


“It is sometimes said that the huge | 



























ican History, with these 


G. Harding. Size 


black or brown frames, 
any three $11.10; 


Arto 


express 


as we 
at moderate cost, 
The Angelus 
Stuart (Van 


(Millet) 


osseum, 
The Gleaners (Millet), T 


mill (Van Ruysdael). 
Size 22 x 28 inches. 

Any o j 

$3.30; any five, $ 








At very reasonable cost, you may now embellish the walls of 
your school, and stimulate the interest of your pupils in Amer- 

Wi fine Photogravure Portraits of 
ington, (as illustrated), Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson and Warren 
i i 22 x 28 inches. 


75 cts.; two for $1.40; three for $2.00, postpaid. 


Framed Portraits 


Any of the above framed in our handsome 2-inch Solid Oak, 
complete i 
securely packed for shipment, each 
extra. 


types— Famous Paintings 


Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern painters 
ye series of the hichest grade reproductions, furnished 
Over 2.000 titles, the most popular being: 
“Can't You Talk?” (Ho 
Dyck), Close of Ibay (Adan), Boyhood of Lincoln 
(Johnson), Christ Head at Twelve Years (Hofmann), the Col- 
The Forum, Gencral_ Washington on Horse, (Faed), 
‘he Horse Fair (Bonheur), Madonna 
(Bodenhausen), Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), Return to 


the Farm (Troyon), Shepherdess and Sheep (Lerolle), Sir 
Cialahad (Wietteh, Sistine Madonna (Raphael), Song of the 
Lark (Breton), 1e Sower (Millet), Spirit of ’76 (Willard), 
Spring. (Corot), The Horse Shoer (Landseer), Stratford-on- 


Avon, Washington Crossing the Delaware (Leutze), The Wind- 


$4.15; any two, $8.00; any three, $11 
hand-colored Artotypes are wanted, add 65 cents to cost of each.) 








Set No, 2- 
Set No. 3 


Pilgrims 


have a copy! 








Set No. 1—Columbus 


Washington 


Our 1929 Catalog of Books and School Materials mailed fre« 
lt is a guide book to the best of everything. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Dept. 1B, 17 East Twenty-third St., CHICAGO 


“THE 





Warh- 
Price each Reems 


with frame 
$3.90; 


and glass and 


any two $7.50; 


yimes), Baby 






















Price each (unframed), $1.10; any two $2.00; any five, $4.80, 
f those oupjocts ee beautifully hand-colored ate 43 —- 
-75, postpaid. 


Each (unframed, $ ; any two, 


Framed Artotypes 


Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown frames to suit the tone of the 
subject, picture complete with frame and glass and ready to hang, securely packed for shipment, each 
$19.55; express extra. (if 
Special picture Catalog mailed free, 


New Posters to Color and Build Up 


-85; any four, $15.70; any five, 


HEALTH POSTERS TO COLOR—12 new pictures, 8% x11 
in., illustrating correct. diet, cleanliness, sleep and rest, outdoor 
exercise, ete. Directions for coloring. No. 660....Price 25 cents, 
SAFETY FIRST POSTERS TO COLOR-—-12 new pictures, 8% 
x Lt in., emphasizing the correct things to do to avoid accidents, 
Directions for coloring. No. 5 Price cents. 
SIMPLE SILHOUETTES TO CUT AND PASTE—12 sheets, 
8x10 in, Over seventy-five outline drawings on the white side 
of black silhouette paper. Attractive, y designs to cut 
Ge iri ccecesasensrecenscccnvepessenceoenscnsssnnsseneus -Price 25 cents. 
TOY SHOP ANIMALS TO ND UP—12 animals, printed on 
white cardboard, 8 3 10 in., made to stand up, for sand table, ete, 
Set includes dog, cat, rabbit, tiger, elephant, ete. Complete direc. 
tions for coloring and cutting. i, Gicensncsesses Price 35 cents, 
STORYLAND POSTERS TO BUILD UP-—-Six outlined pictures 
from favorite stories Mounting and colored paper to build up 
— t.....,lC SS Price 40 cents, 
FURNISHING THE HOME POSTERS TO BUILD UP 

ae 
NATIONAL POSTERS: American History in Pictures—Seven 














different poster sets of sixteen episodes each, On printed sheets 
9x12 in. Actual size of drawings is 8x 8% in., with a 150 
word story printed at the bottom of each sheet, Suggestions for 
coloring are also given. 
Set No. 4—Franklin Set. No. 6—Grant 
Set. No. 5—-Lincoln Set No. T7— Roosevelt 
Price, per set (16 episodes) oon ----60 cents, 
upon request, I:very teacher should 


HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL” 
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EASY TO LEARN 
94 pages crowded with new and 
clever ideas. 62 full-page draw- 
ings show you how to draw faces, 
cartoons, trick pictures, up-side- 
down and dot pictures, land- 
scapes, etc. Fullof fun and enter- 
tainment for Teachers, Lectur- 


board 

work. Attractive board binding. 
Postpaid $1.00. Sample pages and catalogue free. 

_ 7. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 93 A 623 $. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ROTARY STENCIL 


DUPLICATOR;= 
$51 


50 EQUIPPED, FOLDER FREE 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLYC 
SUITE 521 ,359FIFTH AVE, PITTSBURGH. 


EXCELLOGRAPIT 








GOOD NEWS FOR KODAKERS! 


| Developing and printing for amateurs. Better pictures at 

Also films and camera supplies. 

CAMERA CLUB, 21 W. 17th St., Dept. N, New York City, 
Ask 


less cost, 


will explain. Free SAMPLES today. 





NTE! Stunts -Fok 

PLAYS she 
ym etc. i: Most 

omplete bescriptive catalogue. 


v 
U, Inc. 
aaa ok er PLAY, BUREAS: CALIFORNIA. 


KYOGRAPH 


























ORDER FROM 
THIS LIST 


English 







1st Year 
2nd Year 
3rd Year 
4th Year 
English Grammar 
wing 


Elemen Bookkeeping 
Advanced Bookkeeping 
History of Education 


Psyc and Princl- 
Mies of Kducation 





Smith’s Regents Review Books 


A Special Help Right Now 


HE time saved in preparation of tests alone will 
more than repay the cost of Smith’s Regents Re- 


view Books—their ready adaptability for oral reviews 


and class assignments adds a double value 


you will 


never again be without. 


Of course teachers preparing review classes for 


January examinations will want to use them daily 


from now on. 


Think of the valuable class time you 


can save if each pupil has a Smith’s Regents Review 
Book, rather than passing out old Regents papers. 


Authentic summaries of the New York State Re- 
gents 


Examinations for the past twenty years 


Question Books grouped conveniently for topical re- 


view—recent papers complete. 
detailed explanations, helpful charts, fully 


Answer Books have 
illustrat- 


ed. Used and endorsed in public and private schools 
throughout the U. S. and Canada. 


Order right away—enough for every pupil. 


jon Books ) 40c each, 35c each in lots of 6 
Answer Books { 30c each in lots of 12 or more 


If you are not al- 


ready familiar with these helpa, order a copy in your subject, 


then you'll order for ail. 


Or, write for free catalog illustrating 


and describing Smith's Regents Review Books and other Teac he 
ing Helps, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, 
505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
innati, few Haven. Memphis. 








sé SE SMITH’S’’ 
PUPILS LIKE TO US as 
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“Sheer necessity was, reinforced by | 
the natural enthusiasm with which 
Americans throw themselves into any 
cause they think good, so that in Ameri- 
ca one finds, outwardly, at least, a real 
enthusiasm for and belief in education. | 
Sometimes this faith in the efficacy of | 
what we call education may show itself 
in ways that are strange and even dis- 
tasteful to the English educator. But} 
faith exists and has its complement in 

works. 

“Another factor in American educa- 
tion is the much greater participation 
in state education of the middle classes. 
While in this country the middle classes 
shun the council school, and even the 
state secondary school is forbidden 
ground for the upper middle class, in| 
America the middle and professional 
dasses make free use of the facilities 
provided by the state.” 

Surmising a tendency on the part of 
wealthy Americans and even the less 
wealthy to send their children to private 
schools, Mr. Allen, nevertheless, - finds 
that “it is still true that as a nation the 
American people accept the state 
schools—the grammar or elementary 
schools, the junior high schools and the 
senior high schools—as its own schools 
in whose advantages it expects to share. 
This fact, of course, must have a tre- 
mendous influence for good on the at- 
titude of the great mass of the nation 
toward expenditure from public money 
on education.” 


——__.. 





Teachers who are in Geneva, Switz- 
erland, for the biennial meeting of 
the World Federation of Education 
Associations (July 26-August 3) will 
naturally expect to utilize time before 
and afterward in seeing other parts of 
Europe. It is with such a program in 
mind that the Bureau of University 
Travel, Newton, Mass., has arranged 
atwo-months tour. This Bureau, now 
forty years old, operates under a 
charter to the exclusion of individual 
profits and dividends. It has as tour 
leaders men who are specialists in art 
and architecture. On another page of 
this issue the Bureau makes an inter- 
esting offer to teachers. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 5 


Educational Journals Merge 


The “Educational Review,” acquired 
from Doubleday, Doran & Company 
by the Science Press, has been com- 


bined with “School and Society.” The 


magazine, a weekly, will be edited by 


J. McKeen Cattell with the co-opera- | 


tion of William McAndrew. The 
“Educational Review” was established 
in 1891 by Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 


‘ler, now president of Columbia Uni- 


versity, and was under his editorial 
direction for twenty-nine years. Dr. 
Frank P. Graves, formerly dean of 
the School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and now New 
York State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, acted as editor for four years, 
afer which time William McAndrew, 
recently superintendent of Chicago 
schools, became editor. “School and 
Society” was established in 1915, and 
since its founding has been edited by 
Dr. Cattell. It has absorbed the 


“School Journal,” established in 1874, | 
and “The Teacher’s Magazine,” estab- | 


lished in 1878. 
_—s>_— 

Almost everyone has eaten dates, 
but comparatively few housewives and 
teachers realize in how many ways 
they can utilize this delicious and 
wholesome fruit. ‘The Date Book,” 
containing recipes tested in the 
Dromedary Kitchens, is an eye-opener. 


| It tells in what attractive combinations 


dates can be served to children at 
home and in school, and to older folks 
too. The recipes are grouped under 
the following heads: Stuffed Dates 
and Fruit Confections, Dates for Chil- 
dren, School Lunches, Salads, Bread 
and Muffins, Cookies and Cakes, 
Desserts, Sandwiches, Party Dainties, 
Fruit Cups. “The Date Book” has 
been prepared by the Department of 
Food Research of The Hill Brothers 
Company (110 Washington St., New 
York), and it, as well as a Date Poster 
for the schoolroom wall, may be had 
by addressing that company. 
Gee oe ate 

“Inspiration” is fickle, while fixed 

determination is sure. 








ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Forty- 535 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Fourth 721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. 
Year 217 E. Williams St., Wichita, Kans. 


Largest Placement Bureau for Supervisors 
of grades, Critic Teachers in State Teach- 
ers’ Colleges, Grade Teachers in best 
Suburban and City Schools. Supervisors 
salaries up to $3600—Critics $2800 
Grades from $1200 to $2400. Good demand 
for the well trained. Booklet free. 
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DEGREE 'TEACHERS WANTED 





WESTERN 


for Science, Manual and Physical Training, Music, Band, 
Orchestra, Commercial, Home Ec. and Art. 228 Manufac- 








REF ERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION tures Exchange, 8th & Wyandotte, Kansas City,Mo. 


WESTWARD HO! ALASKA’ TO NEW MEXICO 


Enroll early for best vacancies, free enrollment for normal and college graduates. 


E.L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, Dept. 10, MISSOULA, MONTANA 


The Stout Teachers’ Agency 


AN ALIVE WESTERN AGENCY. HIGHLY ENDORSED. ENRO 
We enroll only graduates of Standard Normals, Colle; and Universities. 


JOHN D. STOUT, Manager Broadway Building, PORTLAND, OREGON. 
AP PLICATION PHOTOS—$ 1.50 to your application for a 


position, All school boards demand it. Send us your favorite photograph (unmoun er with 
$50 and we will mail to you the same day your order is received, 25 reproductions, 2/4x3/4, return- 
ing the original unharmed. Not less than 
% copies made from any single photo. 














Your photo must be attached 





Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yi" 


We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon’s and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 100 teach- 


offer last season 





Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon's. It prevents infec- | 
tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth. 


ersaccepted 


; FULTZ STUDIOS, pwd oe 


| 








Free! Plans for Your School Party 


OW children love a party at 

school—something completely 
different from everyday. Write for 
Dennison’s free plans for a party that 
will make their eyesas big as saucers. 
Invitations and decorations they can 
help to make; new games for them 
to play and exciting stunts for them 
to do; refreshments that delight their 
hearts. Complete plans for a darling 
party —they’re free. Just mail coupon. 


supplies of every kind— decorations, 
crepe paper, cut-outs, place cards, nov- 
elties—are waiting for you at your local 
store where Dennison goods are sold. 
They are on sale at stationers, depart- 
ment stores, and many drug stores. 
Mail this coupon now for the free 
plans for a different kind of children’s 
party. And why not the newest issue 
of the Party Magazine and some of the 
new party books? See list in coupon. 


em ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


Use Dennison’s Party Goods 
Dennison’s, Dept. 24-A, Framingham, Mass. 


The new issue of the Party Magazine Please sead me the FREE plans for « School Party 


| 
' 
N i 
is ready with celebrations for Wash- ) > Cpe act tie petaaian 
= . . Addre eeeccccocosesoeerss cocens coceccecsoocesssoosssoso 
ington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays, Val- o - . ' 
. . ° ALY .ccccaccqeecepencecesesencccest CALE .cccagccncccececce 
entine parties, suggestions for every Also send me the books I have checked be- 
low. I enclose proper amount to cover ail. 


kind of entertainment. And this year 
Dennison has a new book of Children’s 
Parties and a big new Party Annual 
filled with plans for happy times the 
whole year round. Every teacher will 
want them both. And don’t forget that 


Test the Handwriting of 
Your sasowarT 
Pupils [22 


Dr. Freeman, by measur- 
ing thousands of specimens 
of handwriting of pupils, has 
determined scientifically just 
how well the average child 
should write in each grade. 


We have printed Charts 
of three of these averages 
for each Grade—-one showing 
unsatisfactory average, one 
satisfactory average and one 
very satisfactory average. 

These charts will be very 
| helpful in testing the pupils 
of your class. 

The price of the Charts is 
20 cents each, prepaid, 
stamps or currency—Grades 


_—_ Party Magazine 25¢ ....Crepe Paper Costumes Me 
-.--Children’s Parties 100 ....Tabies and Favors 
.. Ragagemenns @ 10e ....Crepe Paper Flowers 
M Making Parties 100 ....Sealing Wax Craft 
..Decorating Halis & Booths 10c ._.. Lamp Shade Packet We 
— ‘arty Annual $1.00 —_—— Weaving 
ao=~Complete Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower Making $2 
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WRITING MEASURING SCALE FOR GRADE 3 








3, 4, 56 and 6 State for 
which Grade or Grades you 
desire. 


Dr. Freeman’s Remarkable New System 
of Correlated Handwriting 


This system correlates Handwriting with other studies, such as language, spelling, arithmetic, 
hygiene, etc. It readily facilitates the transfer of skill from writing to other subjects. 

By this Method no attempt is made to present ideals or accomplish ends in the lower grades 
that are achieved in the eighth grade or high school, but the objects to be attained are carefully 
and scientifically approximated to the mental and physical capacities of the pupils from year 
to year. By the use of this System a fine, rapid, legible handwriting is accomplished with 


Much Less Effort by Teacher and Pupil 


The Method involves the use of six Teachers’ Manuals—one for each grade—and six Com- 
| pendiums for pupils—each adapted to the child’s development at that particular stage. 1 he 
Teachers’ Manuals contain complete instructions, enabling any Teacher to secure the desired 
results. 





| The Zaner-Bloser Co., Dept. N, Columbus, Odio 


Send the Coupon 














Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 
/ send you, not asample, buta reg- 
ular size 33c tube of Kondon’s. 


= this ad, Mail it at once 

with the 20 or more names and 

addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Take these four steps for pupils’ health 


Pa 





The price of these Teachers’ Manuals is 25c 
each, but for a limited time we shall send to 
any Teacher interested one Teachers’ Manual 
and one Compendium for use of pupil—both 
for 6c only, to pay postage. Be sure to state 
which grade is desired. Fill out and mail the 
coupon at once. 

Special—Ask about Dr. Freeman's Scientific 
Scales for Testing Handwriting. Very help- 
ful, Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

) THE ZANER-BLOSER CO. 

| Dept. N Columbus, Ohio 


“Handwriting Publishers Since 1895 


Gentlemen:—I enclose 6c postage for which 
please send me ful! information regarding Dr. 
Freeman's New System of “Correlated Hand- 
writing”; also one Compendium and one Teach- 
era’ Manual to correspond. 


Grade......... 


BEACC..cccere evccreccese 




























The Mill Ruysdael 
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The Perr Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 
TEN CENT SIZE. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children, or 


5% x8. 
10x12. 


For 5 


25 Historical Subjects. Size 5% x8. 


For 50 or more. 
For 25 or more. 
or more. 













The Gleaners Millet 





February 
Birthdays 


AKE YOUR PUPILS ACQUAINTED with the faces | 
of the great and the good as you talk about them. | 
PERRY PICTURES offer a large collection for this use. 


Large Pictures 
for Framing. 


_ 





Send 50 cents for 25 








pictures of 
Washington, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, Lowell, 
Dickens, their homes, 
etc. Size 5% x8. 


Catalogue 


of 1600 miniature illus- 








Artotypes 

Size 22x28 inches, in- 

cluding the margin. 

$1.00 each for two or 

more; $1.25 for one. 

Send $2.00 for Washing- * 
ton and Lincoln. See 

Catalogue for other 

subjects. 








trations and listing 2250 
pictures sent for l5cents 
in coin or stamps. 


Martha Washington 


Mt. Vernon 


George Washington 


‘The Perry Pictures © cox 13, Malden, Mass. 


same 
two; 


Hand Colored, 
size, $3.00 for 
$2.00 for one. 





WANTED: Teachers for Vacation Work 


this Summer~¢éQ@7/71 


D2 you know that you can earn 
over $200 a month this coming 
summer? Do you know that after 
you qualify for this interesting posi- 
tion, you have the opportunity to go 
ahead to a bigger ‘yer with more 
income—and with bright prospects 
for permanent work? 

There are a few openings in a national 
organization in business twenty years 
for teachers of personality and edu- 
cation who are interested this summer 
in exchanging their usual profit- 
less leisure for a vacation of business 
experience and growing income. 


200 to ‘500 a Month! 


Teachers with normal school or col- 
lege training (and at least two years of 
teaching experience) are desired. 
This pa gives an opportunity to 
travel, to be associated with congenial 

ple, and the chance to make an 
income of from $200 to $500 a month. 
A thorough training is given to all 
those selected with a guaranteed in- 
come to start. Please give full infor- 
mation as to your age, education, ex- 
perience, and the time you can work 
this vacation, in your first letter. 
Address P. O. Box 1208, Station B, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 














PLAYS -— PLAYS —- PLAYS 
Send for our FRE® cat it gives allthe facts you need 
about cast, plot, w. ete,, of over 1000 of the beat 
piays available for Bmateur production, With this it will be 
easy to select ma for holidays and all days. Itis the most 
lays, Entertainments, Monologues, etc. 


1a aids 
Bramatic Pub. Go.,Dext 10, 842 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








25 Application Photos $1.00 


Send $1.00 for 26 teachers’ application photos, size 2'sx3'4, 
Made from any good photograph, which will be returned 
unharmed. Fine work, prompt delive 


OLIVE BROTHERS, = = WILLMAR, MINN. 





SEND US YOUR FILMS 


Bpecia! Triel Offer. Any size Kodak 
rints 8c each, 7 
Gendsome Easel I 




















PLAY S—— 

Send for List K describing the plays of all publishers 
recommended for young people in the Grades and 
Junior High School for classroom or public perform- 
OLD TOWER PRESS, Lockport, III. 


ance. 





















_ Nelson Scripture Text Cards 


Near 
1 the ome 
ne 
We ry 
Aaa 






ELSON BIBLES 


i! sizes, types. and styles of 
ling &re obtainable wherever 
ies are sold. 


lessons. 


((American Standard Version) 


— ly eng d wall cards, 
2x12 3-4 inches, with the Great Love Chapter 
Uorinthians XIII). The Shepherd Peaim 
(Paalm XXIII) and The Beatitudes (Matthew V, 
1-12.) The textused is the matchless American 
Standard ‘/ersion with ite supremely accurate 
translations. The price of these wall cards is 25c 


Nabbed 





each, but to you who send in the attached coupon Name 
your favorite passage from the Shere listed wil! 
be sent for only 10c or all 3 for 25c. 


HOW READEST THOU ? 


The question asked by the Master of the lawyer (Luke 
10:26) might well be used as a searchlight for our own 
study of Scripture. 
superficial or merely habitual, you cannot progress in 
your knowledge of understanding. 
are in search of the wholg of the truth—the exact words 
—the underlying meaning—the precise teaching that 
a= goes to the root of the matter—as revealed in the 

authoritative scriptural translations, you will turn to the 


Nelson Stasas23 Bible 


(Edited by American Revision Committee) 
the one supremely accurate version of the Scriptures and you will 
study it—understand it as never before, 
The American Standard Bible text has been adopted by all leading 
Colleges, Theological Seminaries, Y.M.C. A., Y. 
Schools throughout the United States and is used by over 13,000,000 
scholars from which to study the International, graded, or other Bible 


NELSON GUARANTEED BINDING 


_ Remember that a Nelson Guaranteed Binding will be re- 
placed if it does not bear up under the strain of use. 















If your own reading is thoughtless, 


If, therefore, you 


W. C, A., and Bible 


| THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


381-383N Fourth Avenue, New York 


City 
Authorized Publishers for the American Revision Committee 


.,_ Dear Sirs: Please send me FREE copy of your book entitled 
The Wonderful Story."” You may include. ..... wall text cards for 
which I enclose 


ecececccce (state which, if only one.) 











On Married Teachers 


Writing on the profession of educa- 
tion in An Outline of Careers for 
Women, edited by Doris E. Fleischman, 
and just published (Doubleday, 
Doran), Mrs. Jessica G. Cosgrave, 
principal of The Finch School, The 
Lennox School and The Finch Euro- 
pean School, affirms her belief, as a 
school executive, in the married teach- 
er, and urges women to use their in- 
fluence to do away with discrimination 
in this regard. 

“Obviously,” says Mrs. Cosgrave, 
“if there is one profession where 
mother-understanding and mother-love 
and mother-experience may be profit- 
ably used it is in teaching .... By 
depriving teachers, when they marry, 
of their positions, we deliberately en- 
courage the short-time dilettantes who 
leave the service of the school which 
has trained them, just when they might 
be of some real value .... 

“The ideal solution, which of course 
is not always economically possible, is 
for the yoyng or not-so-young teacher 
who has made herself a thorough mis- 
tress of her profession to resign while 
her children are young, and resume her 
work when the last child is of school 
age. Surely such a one would bring a 
store of knowledge and experience, to 
add to her technical training, which 
she can bring up to date, and it-:should 
make her of far more value than in 
her earlier years. 

“Private schools can, of course, use 
their own judgment in engaging such 
instructors. Public schools are still 
bound, in many instances, not to em- 
ploy married women, and even to dis- 
miss those who do marry. There can 
be little doubt that the arguments in 
favor of the married women are the 
stronger, and that they will become in- 
creasingly compelling to all thinking 
people. Here is a splendid opportu- 
nity for women to use their political in- 
fluence and power to bring about the 
change in law, or school ordinance, or 
custom, which may be necessary.” 

The chapter on education is one of 
forty-three contributed by  distin- 
guished women, leaders in professional 
or business life, among them Gertrude 
Atherton, Mary Vail Andress (Chase 
National Bank), Princess Julia Canta- 
euzene Speransky, Frances Perkins 
(Chairman, Industrial Board, New 
York State Department of Labor), 
Judge Jean Norris, Mrs. Charles B. 
Knox, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Norma Talmadge. . 

—_s—___. 


_It has been said of the world’s history 
hitherto that “might makes right.” It 
is for us and for our time to reverse 
the maxim, and to say that right makes 
might.—Lincoln 
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PosterPatternBooks 


May Be Ordered at Special Reduced Prices in 
Combination with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
PRIMARY PLANS or THE PATHFINDER 


Instructor Poster Patterns potas 
Each of these books cone C}]}]@@"===, 


“tains patterns for making | 


30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper cov- 
ers, Price, each Book, 80 
cts., postpaid. Either Book 
with Normal 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 

$2.65. Either with The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65, 


Story-Book Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which | 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 80 cents, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.65. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.65. 


Health Poster 


The patterns in this book 
form 10 posters, size 36 x 
15 inches, each illustrating 
a health rule, Some of the 
subjects are: Sleep With 
Windows Open, Clean the 
Teeth Every Day, Bathe 
More Than Once a Week, 
Drink Milk Every Day, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65, 


Instructor- —— 











Mother Goose Health Posters 
Contains patterns ffor f a) 
making 10 posters, size 


36 x 15 inches, in which 
Mother Goose _ characters 
illustrate health rules ex- 
pressed in Mother Goose 
rhymes. Some of the sub- 


jects are: Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk each 
day), Nimble Jack (who 


plays out of doors each 
day), etc. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 80 cents, 
postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $2.65. With The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 


BOOKS! 
AND Il 





Instructor Jointed Toys 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, ete., and 
eight for Little Citizens 
Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys > 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 

Each book bound in heavy paper covers. 

Price, each Book, 60 cts., postp’d. Either Book 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, | yeat 
$2.50. Either with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.5. 


School Window Decorations 


Contains 16 sets of pat- , 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 


Little Citizens and Their Flags 


Contains eighteen full 
Page outline drawings of 
boys and girls of various 
countries. These little citi- 
zens are dressed in their 
native costumes and di- 
rections for copying and 
coloring them are given. 
In addition the flag of 
each country represented 
is reproduced in its true 
colors with an outline flag 
to be copied and colored. 
a ——_o in- 
troducing geography. 9 x : 
12 inches. Price 60 cents, postpaid. With Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year: 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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This Beautiful American Flag or Other Valuable 
Equipment for Your School FREE OF ALL COST 



















































Large 16x20 inch (a : ' 
is Framed Pictures | ¥ 
= with Glass Front 
You may have the choice PTS med 
of any one of the follow- New Model od Phonograph 
" : one, durably constructed, finely 
a. yeoemes lag finished. Equipped with “Artois” Repro- 
cial Pencils “ ” os —_ plays all makes, of records. 
E 1 otor is of same type as in the expensiv 
George Washington ——, —— ~d os — of only FIVE 
- of our Specia encils. Pencils 
Qpeaem ——, yal be ge ~~ me! Phonograph 
Herbert Hoover Warren G. Harding |S a4 un n gut, when so order 
Woodrow Wilson St. Cecelia 
Calvin Coolidge Sistine Madonna \ 
—— _—— pa = } ay ‘ Are ne Tee ce 
ohn J. Pershing Christ in t sarden "i 
“ Marshall Foch Christ in Gethsemane A Picture of “Old Ironsides ” 
e Angelus acre eart of Jesus B : . " “ : 
- y special arrangement we are offering 
— Sa — Lene # F — for the sale of only ONE GROSS of Pen- 
= a “ oa cils this Beautiful 16 x 20 in. Framed 
| * Song of the Lark Flower) Color Reproduction of the Famous Paint- 
This Large Each pencil will be inscribed “Sold for the Pic- ing of “Old Ironsides” by Gordon Grant. 
_F ” 3 ; ettering, when s red. xe U. S. Navy Dept. is distributing three 
| Ten Foot Flag ture Fund,”’ in gilt lettering, when so orderec million of these Pictures, the proceeds "be- 
| Made of Genuine Flag Cloth, Guaranteed Fast Colors, Lar Si Ry AE eS Po Front _ 26 : 
Stripes Securely Someta pees). —— with Chica. Ize a Beautiful Blue and Gold Frame. — 
Canvas Headings and Metal Eyelets, suitable for out- icago 
oa or indoor use, given for the sale of only ONE A 8 e A Genuine Leather Foot Ball Red Cross First Aid Cabinet 
: GROSS of our Special Pencils, or your choice of a utomatic A, eanteatte te the echantoen, Geataien 
Five, Six or Eight Foot Flag made of same materials Pencil or Basket Ball all things needed in case of accidents, 
for selling only ONE-HALF GROSS of Pencils. Given for selling cuts, burns, sprains, etc. Accompanied by 
I For interior decoration we furnish a Beautiful Sharpener onlyONE-HALF Instruction Book carrying out Red Cross 
Ey coh Gus Geens Baek fee the cnle_of only With special a thor lak & tated, ab ee oe 
ONE-HALF GROSS of Pencils, or a Four Foot Silk Attachment to ine Leather Vol- eled door. Given for the sale of only TWO 
aa ae mounted m= above, for selling only ONE Goa _ hs — ley Ball given Gnoss i a, Special Penelts, __ Funcie 
G o encHis, clis. Iven or e saic or a ib ve ng be . So 0 e irs i 
| Each Pencil will be inscribed “Sold for the Flag of only ONE-HALF GROSS sale. Cabinet Fund” in gilt, when so ordered. 
Fund” in gilt lettering, when so ordered. GROSS of pencils. guieein eS 
‘ - [ N.I. Jan., '29. 
Special Rewards for Teacher and Pupil sekineentaee a 
Every teacher ordering ONE GROSS or more of Pencils will receive The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 
free of cost this Beautiful String of Imported Pearls. Perfectly Gradu- Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid.................... gross of your Special Pen- 
ated, Indestructible, Full 24 Inch Length with Safety Clasp. | cils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the pen- 
To the pupil selling the most Pencils in any ONE GROSS sale or over, cils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon receipt of remittance you will send us 
. we SS pone gee ge gy Pencil, complete | prepaid our choice of the premiums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 
Extra premiums for teacher and ounll ‘will be sent imme- CO) Send pencils without inscription. 
rs diately on receipt of remittance—provided this reaches us OJ Insecribe pencils—‘Sold for the... ............ ———- £#.” 
within sixty days from date Pencils are shipped. nr , 
5 Teacher’s 
FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY! ———=>| oa ameaiae Idd nem 
| e 
| Prin. or Supt. LAE weinteidiitea 
| | THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, Camden, New York | ee ae 
| | The Original School Pencil Premium House—Established 1890. : 1 se sicatiigia th a ta t i 
School Radio Programs | uat"iudung on pecsl-ece'|[¢°s the most adorable Writing P 
s a s - Ca- 
;| , As long as radio programs, planned | sions. Some of the teachers believe é rl ing aper 
4} for a, are ange ge supple- | broadcasts would fit in well in ob- 
men e curriculum, and are pre-| servance of Flag Day, and the special ( y / 
65. sented in accordance with the princi- | weeks devoted to Education, Books, aSEe ou ever SAW 
$I es of pedagogy, ov are wr te og T’ rift, and Music. These anniver- ak 
Il ructive as well as entertaining, | saries generally are observed by pupils | An lasses can 
= and can be used by teachers to great | in classes or in assemblies. d yes, your € mane 


advantage, report most of the schools 
in Connecticut that have been asso- 
tiated with the Division of Rural Edu- 
tation and station WTIC in school 
broadcasts the last two years. 

wo years ago a music appreciation 
course was presented by WTIC to 
many schools in Connecticut, and a 
year ago a course consisting of edu- 
tational talks on geography, nature 
study and books was given over the air. 


In connection with all school broad- 
casts, the teachers feel, an attempt 
should be made to have the pupils per- 
form some preparatory work. The 
opinion is expressed that more pupil- 
participation in radio programs would 
increase the pupils’ interest, and would 
make them respond to the radio as 
they would to an actual personality. 


a 


them in the occupational hour 


Try making one yourself, first. 
Just follow these simple direc- 
tions. Then have your occupa- 
tional classes make them too, 

Here are the directions. 


Choose an attractive paper and 
cut a sheet 11 x 18% inches. 
Lay face down and measure 
from left end a section 6% 
inches long, and fold along that 
line. From the right hand end, 








Gen 


5 " 
rok Last spring, at the close of the Airplane Model Manual mensure | 8 section 3% inches 
0. roadcast 8, teachers were asked to T h h il k th f Fold quer Ly 4, . ods ie on 
give their opinions on the use of the |. cacners whose pups as them for both long edges. Cut these hems 
, | tadio in schools. An analysis of the | information about airplane _ model off the two end sections, leaving 
answers discloses that many teachers building and flying may get a Manual them on the center section, which, 
2 ieve music lends itself most readily | or Model Builders, free, from the Air-} gis) Mo oe Gut a uhect of heavy 4 
yo School broadcasts, and that the plane Model League of America. The cardboard 8% x 9 inches and lepage to 
5 tadio can be utilized as an educational | League, organized early in the fall of wrong side of center section of base. Two 


inches from the short end section cut holes in the 
center of the hems. String a ribbon through these 
holes, to keep the hems folded in and tie outside the case. 
and you have the attractive case as shown. 


Now wasn’t that easy? And isn’t it a delightful case? Wouldn’t you like similar direc- 
tions for making other things, too? 


LEPAGE’S New Book gives directions for making 
thirty lovely things 


This latest LePage's book is the work of an 
expert interior decorator, Miss Edith Me- 
Clure, of New York City. She worked 
out the easiest way for making each of the 
30 articles, as only a professional could. 


adjunct, 
Musical broadcasts, according to the 
es help to relieve the monotony 
' the lecture method of instruction 
bo Mm many schools. Not all agree, 
be line that school broadcasts should 
Imited to music. Some regard as 
Pr ly worth while a more direct form 
Instruction, such as was tried by 
last year. 


gs :; 
a rding to teachers, the most 
ous difficulty for schools to face in 


1927 by The American Boy magazine, 
Detroit, now has an enrollment of 
more than 200,000. It has aided many 
thousands of boys and girls to build 
and fly models, has conducted national 
airplane model contests in which more 
than 400 boys participated, and has 
otherwise aided in developing “air- 
mindedness” among the younger gen- 
eration. It is officered by Commander 
Richard E. Byrd, William B. Stout, 
Clarence Chamberlin, and others. 

The A. M. L. A. Manual will be sent 
free to teachers who write to The 
American Boy (550 W. Lafayette 


Fold in the two end sections 


A. 


Send the coupon and 25 cents for a copy of 
this book. Try making more of these lovely 
things. Cut out the coupon now so you 


Wing the r e ° r ° 
adio, is lack of time for won't forget it. 


Programs, 


It j ‘ 
Prescribe t is pointed out that the 





d courses of study do not per- 


> . : - Her talent as an artist, plus 
| mit elasticity. Another drawback to | Boulevard, Detroit, Mich.) for it. yours as a teacher, plus the | LePAGE’S CRAFT LEAGUE, 
t use of the radio in schools is | Their names will also be put on a cam of pg 663 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
| ound in j -eivi sets. | mailing list for airpla mod - Ege BP age Pw Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 26 cents 
| Thig the scarcity of receiving sets. & t fo pl ne eas Pana valuable aid in conducting in payment for LePage’s latest book, “Craft 


rial if they request it. 
cannot be supplied free in quantity, 
or to any but teachers or boys’ work- 


occupational classes, 





condition prevails particularly in 
be liken nos where the radio would 
y to find its most hearty pupil- 


Creations in the Modern Manner.” Please 


send a copy to: 

















> {pense Some doubt is expressed as | €TS- Its regular price is 5 cents. ee 
30, Necessa t schools should make the ma Ms, anege 9, a 
set unit prpecneeare for ary ‘ Though 4... travel the world over to J Sree igs 
: comes more certain tha nd the autiful, we must carry it F ate 
/ *ption has been improved. with us—or we find it not.—Emerson. GLUE => oO 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers Postpaid in the 48 States 


Blackboard Stencils Free! 


Select 24c worth of stencils free with every 


dollar purchase from this column. 
Border Stencils, Each 6c 

Flag; Bunting; Hatchets; Pine Cones; Rab- 
bits; Squirrels; Eskimos; Chicks; Brownies; 
Easter; Tulips; Birds; Cupids; Butterflies. 

Large Stencils, 22x34, Each 12c 

Child Life Calendars, name any month; 
Washington on Horse; Washington Crossing 
Delaware; Boy Lincoln; Birthplace of Lin- 
coln; Hiawatha; Soldiers Marching; Roll of 
Honor; Welcome; Name any Physiology Sten- 
cil; United States; World; Name any State 
Map, any Continent, any Group of States. 
Seat Work Supplies 
Gummed Stars; Dots; gold, 

silver or red, box 1l0c, 3 for 25¢ 
Gummed Flag; Lincoln; But 

terfly; Hatchet; Bird; Ani 

mal: 50 in box 10c, 3 for .25e 
Gummed Circles, 500 one inch, Ass’t’d ..25¢ 
Drawings to Color, 50 assorted, 6x9 in. ...25¢ 
Seatwork Arithmetic Cards, first 5 grades 23¢ 
12 Faney Colored Chalk, Assorted .......25¢ 
500 Pictures for Stories .30¢ 





50 Classic Pictures, 2x3 .25e¢ 

Beautiful Colored Pie- 
tures, 16x20, Washing- 
ton; Lineoln; Angelus; 


Gleaners; Christ; Sistine 
Madonna; Song of Lark, 
each $1.25, 2 for ....$2.30 
Silent Seatwork Language 
Cards, first 5 grades ..24¢ 
Construction Paper, Etc. 
50 Construction Paper, 9x12, Ass’t’d ....27¢ 
50 Sheets Holly Red 30c¢; 50 Holly Green 30¢ 
50 Sheets Poster Paper, 9x12, Ass’t’d ...18¢ 
50 Sheets Holly Red 20e; 50 Holly Green 20¢ 
250 Sheets Manila Drawing Paper, 9x12 ..35¢ 





Latta’s Book For Teachers 


Latta’s Book for Teachers has been printed 
seven times—a car load each time. This new 
edition is larger and better than ever. It con- 
tains 12 calendar drawings to trace and eclor 
32 common bird drawings, 16 Mother Goose 
drawings, 18 Hiawatha drawings, 18 Eskimo 
drawings, 16 circus drawings, 16 landscape 
and language drawings, 60 sewing card pat- 
terns, 42 paper cutting designs, and over 200 
other drawings and pictures for posters, lan- 
guage, booklet covers, and cardboard cop- 
struction. It also contains many stories for 
opening exercises with 86 illustrations. They 
include Little Black Sambo, The Gingerbread 
Man, Three Bears, Cock Robin, Farm Stories, 
Pioneer Stories, and Bible Stories. You will 
find 130 Reproduction Stories and Story 
Starters with 50 illustrations, 4 Safety First 
Speeches with 5 illustrations, 12 Prayers for 
Opening Exercises, and 20 Speeches for 
Special Occasions with 6 illustrations. This 
splendid book also gives you over 1000 seat 
work suggestions, over 100 Gems of Thought 
and Verse, and 12 Stories of Children of Na- 
tions with 12 illustrations, besides Good 
Health Information, How to Organize a Par- 
ent-Teachers Association, Fundamentals and 
Principles of Economics, Elementary Civies, 
Parliamentary Procedure, Debating in School, 
and many other helps. Price postpaid ..$2.00 


Good For 50c 


This coupon is good for 50c to apply on 
Latta’s Book for Teachers, the seventh edition 
if no premiums are requested. Send this con- 
pon to us with $1.50 and we will mail our 
splendid book to you at once. 














SEND MONEY ORDER OR STAMPS 
Order from nearest place 


50 Sheets Best Quality Oak Tag, 9x12 





250 Sheets White Drawing Paper, 9x12 . 

oo e426 

Compare our postpaid prices with others 
Ask for Latta’s Teachers Catalog 


.60e 





Size 9x12 in., 352 pages, weighs over 2 Ibs. 


J. S. LATTA, INC. 


West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Ia. 
1454 4th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 








FREE! 


Send stamped envelope for a book of constant value to 


teachers and supervisors. 


“TEACHING AIDS” 









or at small expense. 


Gives hundreds of sources from which exhibits, moving pic- 
ture films and other motivating material can be obtained free 


Describes helpful new supplementary materials for Geography, 
History and English Classes and lists many devices and pro- 
fessional bocks of definite value. 


FREE — Send Stamped Envelope — FREE 





Teaching English 


By Mary Leland Watkins 
and Anne Evans 





A most helpful new book for 
teachers of Elementary English. 
A veritable treasure chest of new 
and effective plans for motivating 
Elementary English Work. 

New and original suggestions 
for teaching Oral Composition, 
Dramatization, Development of the 
» Sentence Sense, Letter Writing, 
} Story Telling, Use of the Bulletin 
| Board, Class Games, Corrective 
English, Memory Work, Poster- 
making. Use of Scrapbooks and 
Notebooks. 

Bound in cloth. $1.00 net, postpaid. 





The Puppet as an 
Elementary Project 


By Emma Pettey 


Tells in simple language how to 
make and use all kinds of puppets. 
Describes their project value in cor- 
relating art, literature, handicraft, 
language and voice work in Kinder- 
garten, Primary, Elementary and 
Advanced Grades. 

The whole subject of puppetry is 
dealt with so simply and with such 
absence of technicalities as to be 
easily understood even by one who 
has had no previous knowledge of 
the subject. 

Cloth, copiously illustrated. $1.00 postpaid. 





PIONEER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| 1114 Daggett Street 


Fort Worth, Texas 











A New Review 


In response to a considerable de- 
mand for a publication that would 
keep its readers in touch with phases 
of education in nature study and 
science, a magazine entitled Nature 
and Science Education Review has 
been launched by Arthur Newton Pack, 
president of the American Nature 
Association and director of the Amer- 
ican Nature Study Society. It is 
hoped to publish four issues during the 
school year if sufficient support is se- 
cured to cover printing expenses. Edi- 
torial services are contributed. E. 
Laurence Palmer introduces the first 
issue with “A Statement of Purpose,” 
and David Starr Jordan follows this 
with “Nature Study in California.” 
Among other contributions are “Indi- 
vidualized Instruction in Relation to 


| General Science Teaching,” “How I 


Teach Nature Study in My Kinder- 
garten,” “Shall Elementary Science 


Work Be Sequential and Organized?” | 


“A Camp Nature Program.” Teachers 
who have recognized the need for such 


An Innovation in Binding 
A new encyclopedia binding, which 
should interest teachers and school 
officials, is said to be the last word in 
durability. It challenges the wear and 
tear occasioned by frequent reference 
at the hands of eager and none-too- 
careful children. In addition, this new 
binding is of such a texture that it 
may be washed without fading o 
marring. Even ink spilled on it dis 
appears at the touch of a damp cloth, 
leaving the surface unharmed. e 
day of the faded, soiled, and shabby 
encyclopedia cover seems to be past. 
The binding, deep green in color, has 
beauty as well as wearing qualities. 
Its originators, the publishers of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, have 
adopted this new time-resisting cover 
so that their encyclopedia will always 
look fresh and well kept. The page 
themselves, bound by the famous Dura 
Bound Process (an innovation of se¥- 





a publication as this Review are invited | 
to communicate with Arthur Newton | 


Pack, American Nature 


Association, | 


1214 Sixteenth Street, Washington, | 


D. C. 


—— 


A real “tour” is one around the | 


world. The sense is clearly seen and 
felt in “detour,” which means a going 
round—with a vengeance! “Round- 
about” is a vivid rendering of the idea. 
Tour is almost the same word as 
“turn,” since both words come from 
the French “tourner,” and originally 
from the Latin “tornare,” meaning “to 
round off.” A tour, first of all, meant 
a going round, a circuit— then a jour- 
ney in a circuit, or a journey returning 
to the starting point. In the apt quo- 
tation supplied by Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dictionary, from Henry 
David Thoreau: “Our expeditions are 
but tours, and come round again at 
evening to the old hearth-side from 
which we set out.” 


eral years ago), remain intact and 
impervious to any but the roughest 
treatment. 

With the new binding comes a smart 
green-tinted book rack, made especially 
to hold Compton’s. It - will please 
teachers who appreciate having W t 
is attractive in their schoolrooms. 
The publishers offer it with each set, 
with their compliments. 


: : i le- 
Chicago is to have a centennial ce 
bration, to be known as the Chicag® 
World’s Fair. This name 1s re 
cent of the great exposition of d's 
which, although officially called Wor . 
Columbian Exposition, was popular 
known as the World’s Fair. bo 
operate with President Rufus C. a 
and other officials of the Fair, the ted 
tional Research Council has aP trial 

a distinguished committee of in 
and scientific leaders comprising M 
Baldwin Jewett as chairman, G 
Mason, William Allen Pusey, 





Dunn, Simon Flexner, Vernon 
Kellogg, and: Michael I. Pupin. 
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| S Grade [acura 


Made Easy 


Ew 
; Question 
and Answer 
ee FOR USE IN 
ALL STATES 
Every eighth grade boy and gir] dail a8 40h df toe 
fooks. They pave the way to success in the final state re 
examinations. They take the worry out of passing. 
gr! Use these books and you are sure to pass the one 
tion. They're not only wonderful aids for pupils but any teacher 
will find them— 
Fine for Review Work, Assignments, Tests, Etc. 
They contain actual questions from past state examinations 
ie conpicte answers. Our new classi topical 
ment of all subjects makes 7 books give you a superior service, 
They save a teac her's time. Make her work easier and pleasanter, 
for use in all states. Endorsed by thousands of pupil, tenchers 
and superintendents, 
Stephenson's Question and pone Booke 
rder Direct From Thi his A 
Agriculture ........ Grammar- Composition 40c 


oe 
t 





40c 
Arithmetic 40c U.S. History.......... 40¢ 
Bookkeeping — SS . 4£+ Srey 40c 
Civil Government....40c Penmanship........... 40c 
Classics... .. - 40 Savlenee? - 
Drawing .. ..40c, Reading... 
Geography 40c = Spelling.......... 


Special Club Rates—Buy on the ~ or club plan and 

Five or more copies 35c eac 18 of more 32c each; 
2% or more 30¢ each; or more 27c each; 100 or more 25c each, 
Have your pupils club together and get the lower price. 


Complete Book—Paper or Cloth Bound 
Then for the better service of pupils and teachers we put all 
fourteen subjects up in one onan book. The price in paper 
cover is $8.50 Cloth bound $4.00. 
Stephenson's Teochese Examinatiog! 
Question and Semwee 
See wensbere rear poe see hog = stale ect this tains 
questions from eng rarmations toa 
in require sul ol 
$200. Cloth bound $3.00. °° ~ Paper 


Stepheason’s Other Helpful Books 
Ag ublish other books which are wonderful alds to 
ning Exercises end 


reyand pupils. Excelient for Ope. 
Y GEM B guia paper 

BOOK— Re Eaton, oe Oc 

xen GEM BOOK -Gradod. 190 pages o Soc 
00K—Graded. 1to8i clusives Pages 
ERSON’ 8 bate gy ~ Ss-—A of 
poems fon geeks hbook SOc; com- 

sfocnariies Or ES OF O UR por ar S with 57580 
Cc LITERATURE— Non mae YF FS wth pictures 

in** Character. ee SOc 

UNITED | STA ONSTITUTION and HISTORY “a 

MMAR REVIEW é6uTiine— Exceltent for review 

y STORIES -Contains poems and stories 


for reading, exercises and ‘Ograms. Grades 
to8. Clot proes ades 4.2.50 


Pi: Gears wh Pe snes Ay oP Rebratta: 


world’s greatest paintings 
with story and Be Ss on Sach e 
one of Artists. Newest ard na tinest book in 


Pues oS bei ok, dorereges es 3.2, 3, 4 32:38 
Bithiee een sertats o.2,260 
All Sold on 10 Days’ Trial 


can look these books over at our } eek. Ja 
above and enclose your check 
wi them the greatest teachin, 

Bef days to examine and test t! 





: 








et order any 
Weare confident you 
ou have ever had. 
in your teaching. 
your money 








ou are not satisfied return them 
Og UT ad 
AM STEPHENSON. Pre: 
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Hard Enamel rai 
No.C 14 Each Dozen ¥ 
Sil. Plate .12 $1.25 \@ 





Gold Fill, .22 2.20 
Sterl. Sil. .25 2.50 
Roll.Gold .45 4.25 





Each| No. C 125 
‘ae Fill. 


Each 
Wye) 10 Kt. Gold 8.75) Sterl, Sil. 50 


No. R 14 


14 Kt.Gold 4.75| Roll. Gold -75 
No. G 287 Pin Guard and Chain 


Raised letters on Pin, or 
background Enamel 


Stl. Sil, $1.65 Ea., Dz. $1.25 Ea. 
Ri. Gld. 1.90 Ea., Dz. 1.45 Ea. 
10k. Gid. 3.00 Ea., Dz. 2.50 Ea. 


«aw No, R 281 Raised Letters and 
” Year, or background Hard Enameled. 
Poge 





10Kt. Gold, with White Gold Top $5.50. $5. cose. 

14Kt. Gold, with Green Gold To: 50, ca. 
AMPLES LOANED apes your Prine pal’ s F tN 

ty gts and safe _ 

ARTISTIC MEDAL & BA’ 

214 Greenwich St., 


‘MEDALS- “RING & CLASS P S PINS 


ach 
Sterl. Silver with 10Kt. Gold Top : 16, 


ment. Catalog Free. 


ork, N.Y. 








5S RING 529 


“ye HPs | sterning Silver $2.25 euchlbsiiver plate 25 irs 

cmon Be 300 10 Kt Gol 500 1 Bster Silver 4c 

Sehd Gens PR Sh iake G a 60 44 TRolied Gold 55¢ 6o 
$ 1$ 60 Solid Gold $1.60 16.00 


MEALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 2 John Street, New York City 


(eee 


AMATEUR SHOWS 


Musical Comedies — Revues — Follies 
Minstrel Shows 
PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORS 
THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 
COSTUMES 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


uliDDLETON PRODUCING CO. 
L_M MAIN sTRE eT, DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


THISCLASS R NG $1.50) 


est Catalog 
Ring as awe with any one or two letters in 
center and HS, GS, or 8S beside shield, 12 or 
more, $1.50 each, in Sterling silver. Samples 
loaned clase officers. Special orders filled. 


Co, Ine., 842 Portland 


































N.Y. 


Ave., 
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Earn a Diploma 





THE NEW BOOKS 


The publishers of the books listed 
below will be glad to supply them to 
our readers at the prices quoted, or 
to furnish any additional information 
regarding them, 


THE Book or E tectricity. In the 
Series: “The Science Readers.” By 
Bertha Morris Parker, S. M., School 
of Education, University of Chicago. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 324pp. 92c. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

THE BASTABLE CHILDREN. The Trea- 
sure Seekers, The Would-Be-Goods, 
The New Treasure Seekers. By E. 
Nesbit. Preface by Christopher Mor- 
ley. Illustrated. Cloth. 947pp. 
$3.00. Coward-McCann, Inc., 425 
Fourth Ave., New York. 

TINKLING TUNES WITH RHYMES AND 
Runes. By Jean Taylor. Paper. 
3lpp. $1.50. E. W. Wilcox, 8 W. 47 


St., New York. 
YANKEE FANTASIES. Five One-Act 
New and re- 


American Folk-Plays. 
By Percy Mackaye. 


vised — 
Boards. 12pp. $1.50. Samuel 
French, 25 ow 34th St., New York. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ADOLESCENT. 
By Leta S. Hollingworth, Ph. D., 
Associate Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Cloth. 273pp. $2.00. D. 
Appleton and Company, New York. 

| THE DAWN OF AMERICAN History. 
Revised Edition. By William L. 
Nida, Author of City, State and 
Nation,” etc. Illustrated by Curtis 
Sprague. Cloth. 532pp. $1.28. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

_ Boy OF THE DESERT. By Eunice Tiet- 
jens. Illustrated by Will Hollings- 
worth. Cloth. 90pp. $2.50. Coward- 
McCann, Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 

One-ActT PLays FoR STAGE AND STUDY. 
FourtH SerIES. Twenty-two Con- 
temporary Plays, Never Before Pub- 
lished in Book Form, by American, 
English and Irish Writers. Cloth. 
382pp. $3.15 postpaid. Samuel 
French, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New 


York. 
Eva THE FirtH. The Odyssey of a 


Tom Show in Three Acts. w Ken- 
yon Nicholson and John Golden. 
Cloth. 184pp. $1.50. Samuel 


French, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New 
York. 

Mr. Possum Visits THE ZOO AND 
OTHER NATURE STorIES. By Frances 
Joyce Farnsworth. Illustrated. Cloth. 
70pp. 75c. The Abingdon Press, 
New York. 

DIRECTORY OF PSYCHIATRIC CLINICS FOR 
CHILDREN IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Paper. 187pp. 75c. postpaid. The 
Commonwealth Fund Division of 
Publications, 578 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 

Coat TALES FROM THE POCKETS OF THE 
Happy GIANT. By Ethel and Frank 


Owen. Illustrated. Cloth. 106pp. 
$1.00. The Abingdon Press, New 
York. 


Tue Dream Hitts or Happy Country. 
By Ethel and Frank Owen. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 160pp. $1.50. The 
Abingdon Press, New York 

ForEST, FIELD AND STREAM STORIES. 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Lllus- 
trated by Dorothy Dulin. Cloth. 
128pp. 68c. A. Flanagan Company, 
Chicago. 


THE PRANKS OF Two JOLLY GOBLINS. 
By Mary L. Hood. Illustrated by 
Isabel Moore and Rena A. Daley. 
Cloth. 128pp. 60c. A. Flanagan 
Company, Chicago. 

A LittLe JOURNEY TO JAPAN AND THE 
ORIENT. In “Library of Travel.” 
By Carrie G. Ainsworth. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 158pp. 76c. A. Flanagan 
Company, Chicago. 


(Continued on next page) 
RINGS OF EVERY 


CLASS PIN Description. Two catalogs 


FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
#] Rolled Gold Plate, 50 cts. each or $5.00 per doz. 


Union Emblem Co., 858 V. Trust Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 
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Have you ever wondered whether or not it would pay you to take up 
a special course in music and train for something bigger in your work? 
State Departments of Education recognize schools of high scholastic 
training. You can earn a Diploma, Degree or Teacher’s Certificate 
through our school, which is issued by the authority of the State of Illi- 
nois, 

Earnest, ambitious students are invited to send for our catalog and 
sample lessons. We send them without any obligation and they show how 
it is possible to get complete courses without having to go away from 
home for an expensive course. 

We have been offering our courses to music lovers for many years. 
If you haven’t sent for literature before DO IT NOW! Check on the cou- 
pon below what particular course you wish to see and we will send catalog 
and quote special terms to you. 

If you want to advance in your music, get full details now of the 
courses which have started others on the road to success. There can be 
no question about its paying when so many thousands of musicians are 
advancing through the aid of our courses to positions of responsibility 
and influence. 

A Public School music graduate writes: “I am now the director of 
the Community High School Orchestra, having received my certificate 
from our superintendent upon the recommendation of the State Board 
after presenting my credits received through my studies with your in- 
stitution.” 


Extension Courses Growing in 


Popularity Each Month 


There is a greater demand all the time for the courses we offer, as 
they fit teachers for better positions. This is an age of specialization and 
the specialist is earning fully double or more the salary of a musician 
with only a general knowledge. Openings in the music field are growing 
very rapidly. There are big paying positions for those who are ready for 
them. 

A Diploma is the key to the best teaching position. 





Do you hold one? 


Our Diplomas and Degrees are Awarded by the 
Authority of the State of Illinois 


It is up to YOU. On your own decision will rest your future success. 
Fit yourself for a bigger position—demand larger fees. You can do it! 
You can easily and quickly fit yourself right at home through Extension 
Courses. 

Now is the opportune time for you to clip the coupon below. Get it 
in the first mail. Don’t waste any more time! The coupon will bring you 
information about the lessons which will be of untold value. No obliga- 
tion on your part! 

More than 200,000 ambitious men and women have gained proficiency 
in these various branches of music by the University Extension Method. 
And to you we offer the same advantages which were given to them. 


This Is YOUR Opportunity— Mail the Coupon TODAY! 
University Extension Conservatory, Dept. 439, Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago 


I ORT REI SOS i ain a a 
| UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
Dept. 439 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Illinois. | 
| Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regard- | 
ing course I have marked with an X below. 
| -| Piano, Normal [) Cornet, Amateur Violin 
| Courses for | Cornet, Profes- Guitar 
Teachers sional Ear Training and 
| Piano Course for Organ (Reed) Sight Singing 
Students Voice Mandolin | 
| Public School History of Music Adv. Composition 
| Music Harmony | 
| Name Age | 
| Street No.... 3 
7 City 
Ee ne nN! (lek REET BARE nae © inal 
: tate reraysnaasevouscoprnenseuggensatecee iathasieretressecae ines setassesss ail 
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REDUCED PRICES [teint s3) 


ON SUPERFINE SCHOOL NAME PENCILS 
















IF 10 OR MORE BOXES ARE ORDERED IF LESS THAN 10 BOXES ARE ORDERED 
FANCY BOXES OF 3 PENCILS, 10¢ A BOX FANCY BOXES OF 3 PENCILS, 25¢ A BOX 
FANCY BOXES OF 6 PENCILS, 20¢ A BOX FANCY BOXES OF 6 PENCILS, 35¢ A BOX 
FANCY BOXES OF 12 PENCILS, 30¢ A BOX FANCY BOXES OF 12 PENCILS, 50¢ A BOX 
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TEACHERS may take orders from their pupils for our “SUPERFINE” Name Pencil Sets. For general school use they solve THE 
LOST PENCIL PROBLEM. They may be used for prizes, awards and for closing day exercises. You may have your pupils’ names 
or any short inscription, a, PERFECT ATTENDANCE, 100% IN SPELLING, name of your school, your town, etc., engraved on 
the pencils in 22 Kt. Genuine Gold, ONE NAME TO A BOX. We do not engrave less than 3 pencils. 

“SUPERFINE” pencils are hexagon shaped 5¢ pencils. They contain a special No. 2, soft, smooth firm lead that will not scratch or 


break; have polished brass tips with red Para erasers, and come in any or assorted bright enameled colors: Red, Blue, Green, Yellow, 
Lavender and Gray. “SUPERFINE” pencils are sold only by THE DAYTON PENCIL CO., DAYTON, OHIO. 
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FOR $3.75 we will send you one gross of our “SUPERFINE” pencils, any or assorted colors, with YOUR SCHOOL NAME or any short inscription 
engraved on the ENTIRE gross of pencils in 22 Kt. Genuine Gold and also send you FREE your choice of the following highest grade premiums: a 
14 Kt. Solid Gold, Self-Filling Fountain Pen, black or mottled green; a Chicago Giant Automatic Pencil Sharpener; a 5 Ft., 6 Ft., or 8 Ft. U. S. Flag 
(sewed stripes). Pencils without a Free premium, $3.00 per gross; one-half gross $1.75 with any engraving. 









































Your 
Choice 
of 
Ladies’ 
or 
Gents’ 
Style 










Our premiums and our pencils are fully guaranteed. If you are not more than satisfied we will return your money. Write plainly on but one side 
of the paper. Enclose check, money order or currency. We pay the postage. Your order will be wrapped securely and sent to you promptly. 
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The New Books UNDER THE MAPLE TREE. By Zoe Mey-| THe PropLem CHILD at Home. Based | CorrECTIVE EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. 

iN er, Author of “The Outdoor Book,” upon a study of some two hundred By K. M. Monro, Haaren Coopera- 

(Continued from page 9) etc. Illustrated by Florence Liley ease records of children treated at tive High School, New York City, 

A Livre Journey To THE WEsT Young. Cloth. 165pp. Little, clinics established for child guidance. and §S. A. Taintor, Theodore Roose 

Inpies. In “Library of Travel.” By Brown & Company, Boston. By Mary Buell Sayles, author of velt High School, New York City, 

Carrie G. Ainsworth. Illustrated.| THE Macic ReaLM oF THE Arts. “The Problem Child in School.” and Extension Department, Colum 

Cloth. 124pp. 76c. <A. Flanagan (Suggesting incidentally the Im- Cloth. 342pp. $1.50 postpaid. The bia University. Cloth. 185pp. ‘© 
Company, Chicago. portance of Fads.) By Henry Tur- Commonwealth Fund Division of Globe Book Company, New York. 

Brrp RHYMES AND FieLtp Songs. By ner Bailey, L. H. D., A. D., formerly Publications, 578 Madison Ave., New| CHaLK TALKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

Bert Dayton. Cloth. 47pp. Tb5e. State Supervisor of Drawing for York. By Harlan Tarbell, Author of “How 


Pamphlet form, 35c postpaid. The Massachusetts and Editor of The| TAKING THE Doctor’s Putse. By J. to Chalk Talk” and “Chalk Talk 
Palisade Press, 125 Church St., New School Arts Magazine, Director of F. Montague; M. D., F. A. C. S., of Stunts.” Illustrated by the Author. 


York. the Cleveland School of Art and of University and Bellevue Hospital Boards. 152pp. T. S. Denison & 
TANGLETREES. By Lillie LePla. TIllus- the John Huntington Polytechnic In- Medical College. Cloth. 103pp. Company, Chicago. 

trated by Margaret Forbes. Cloth. stitute, Cleveland, Ohio. Paper. For private distribution. Nominal! Schoo. LIBRARY YEARBOOK. NuMBER 

197pp. $1.00. Thomas Nelson and 55pp. $1.50. The School Arts Maga- price $1.00. J. B. Lippincott Com- Two. Compiled by the Education 

Sons, New York. zine, The Davis Press, Worcester, pany, Philadelphia. Committee of the American Library 
PAMELA’s Teppy Bears. By Mrs. H. Mass. 


MELA 7 THe Book Leacve Monruiy. Vo. I,| Association. Paper. 189pp. Amer 
C. Cradock. Illustrated by Honor| SeLr-DevELOPMENT IN DRAWING. As No. 1. “Zola and His Time,” by ican Library Association, Chicag® 


A ppleton. Cloth. 187 pp. $1.00. Interpreted by the Genius of Romano Matthew Josephson. (A complete | THe Litrte INDIAN WeEAvER. By Made- 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York, Dazzi and Other Children. By Wal- book, hitherto unpublished.) Paper. line Brandeis, Producer of the 4 
WORKING MANUAL OF ORIGINAL ter Beck. Over one hundred illus- 375pp. Issued as part of a book club tion Pictures “Bah, The Little 
SOURCES IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. trations. Cloth. 295pp. $5.00. G. plan to supply members with 12 new dian Weaver,” “Jock, The by 
A Case System for the Study of P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. books per year in the Monthly and 12 Scotch Piper,” etc., distributed : 
Polities. Revised and Enlarged Edi-| Basy Hirpo’s JUNGLE Journey. By| masterpieces in library editions.| Pathé Exchange, Inc., New Yo 
tion. By Milton Conover. Paper. Frances Joyce Farnsworth. Illus- Annual subscription $18.00. The Photographic illustrations by the 





176pp. The Johns Hopkins Press, trated. Cloth. 102pp. $1.00. The Book League of America, Inc., 80 Author. Cloth. 134pp. 68¢ 
Baltimore, Md, | Abingdon Press, New York. Fifth Avenue, New York, Flanagan Company, Chicago. 
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DODSON Bird and Nature In Honor of the “Iron Horse” 


The “Fair of the Iron Horse,” the 
Pictures in saenery—rivebapercain Centenary Exhibition and Pageant of 
c tures in existence— || the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
made from the fam- || nany, which took place September 24— 


929 § january 1929 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 11 
ous Mumford plates, 


accurate and authen- || October 16, 1927, was the subject of a 103 a 
=, poe mae tena very large amount of editorial comment 
‘| the ‘birds flowers, || throughout the United States. The 
fruit, animals, miner- |) editorials, in the varied type dress in 
il fures of lumbering, || Which they originally appeared, are ' om ay 
ae 



















cotton, coal, ete. They | collected in a volume issued by the 
the beautiful things of || Pailroad’s Central Committee on Pub- 
nature. Ideal | for || lic Relations. Alphabetically arranged | 
Sarr a dollar bill tec || DY cities, but without duplication where | 


thirty beautiful 7x9in. || the same editorial was used in more 

























FP >| Pictures of birds as 1! than one newspaper, the articles and oe 
Z —a_ 4 ——e ee tat a lists of papers fill 457 pages and make | t witle Y used 
Rose-Breasted Grosbeak = 648. | an impressive showing. The Baltimore | . - 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. | and Ohio Exhibition drew more than | So Book in 
Makers of the famous Dodson Bird Houses one million persons to its gates at MleNICa 
116 Harrison Street, Kankakee, Ill. Halethorpe near Baltimore. Centenary 
Director Edward Hungerford, given a “ee a 
— free hand by the president and direc- | pve ry ne — 3 
2 TEACH —— of ee spent a yous = a Ss Mm SChHOOIS all Over the nation. SOLO OO: 
alf in working out plans and in trans- H 
M HEALTH! _ |) mitting to all associated with him the 101 Best Songs q Everynay jf 
- enthusiasm of a great pase. Pn od (revised edition) a | Pele 0 
with sult was the most novel, carefully or-| Nosongcollecti : _s 6 | al | 
jimmy SUSAN LOWE’S ganized, and interesting transportation : ee : sen Publis hed equals - ; se More copies of 
Health Poster exhibit ever held—one that attracted! 1 Popularityand lowprice. For easyref- Som 101 Best Songs 


Alphabet t= Colors international attention. Mr. Hunger- erence, songs are classified as follows: 


ford will be recalled by our readers as : a 
Se a ae os a a National and Patriotic, College and 


have been sold 

than any other 

song book used 
in schools. 








poster rhymes printed in || America” which appeared in NoRMAL Humorous, Sacred, Songs for Children, 
illiant colors are especially adap or your 7 7 on leew P p ‘ a ‘ 
Ste. the postion tn loose-leaf form are = AND PRIMARY PLANS last} Songs of Sentiment, Miscellaneous. 
easily distributed among the children for many . Prices—$7.00 hundred F. O. B. Ch ; 

- - -00 per hundred F. O. B. Chicago; $1.00 a 
forms of classroom use. Miss Lowe has written dozen prepaid. Single copies, 10 cents each, prepaid. 





four pages of instructions to the teachers on 20 > Siw : whi atel 
lito. seatetien Wduied on pene. Because of its value to the child, art 


Size 6x9 in blue and white folder. Price $1.00 is placed on the same basis as aca- 
prepaid. Send for your copy today. demic subjects in Lincoln Platoon 
FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY, School, South Bend, Ind., and it be- 
Dept. N., 736 West 173rd St., New York City || Comes an integral part of the child’s 
school life. Pupils work in a room 
particularly adapted to the needs of 
drawing classes, with all necessary 
VICTOR Portable ~e, equipment, including facilities for ap- 
TEREOPTICON “projection plied arts. Periods are short, and 
work is intensive. To develop an in- 
terest in civic improvement, architec- | 
ture, and home planning, art study is 
related through problems to civic en- | 
terprises and interior decoration. 
————+_>————_ 


At an actual cost of $62,483, arti- | 


The Everyday Song 
Book 


(revised edition—graded) 





























Contains 221 choice, time-tried 
tunes for the lower grades. 
Expertly edited for teaching 
primary music with 14 pages of 
oe teaching aids, graded material, 

singing games and Special Day 
programs. Incomparable for 





















cles valued conservatively at $121,187 : 
Catalog School were made during one yeas by pupils 1. Musical quality and capacity of use in school, home, church, 
Slides in evening schools of Buffalo, N. Y. larger pianos. 


co -O playground, etc. Not only a 


PR Ny Cw The 6,922 persons enrolled turned out 


tw 


Keys standard size and spacing. 





























































Geography, Literature, Travel, 27,599 articles, comprising clothing, Full 88-note scale. song book but an indispensi- 
-_ wer dress ACCessories, embroidery work, 3. Proportionately the longest string ble manual of project material 
Write for Free Copy woven goods, quilts, basketry, reed length and largest sound - board . 
ee ee work, furniture, and other household | area of any piano, In song. 
: furnishings. The classes specialized | 4. Stringslongerthanin mostpopular 
| in making over old clothing, and hun- | Baby Grands. Normal string angle Prices—$7.00 per hundred F. O. 8. 
dreds of well-made garments were pro- not distorted for added length. Chicago; $1.00 a dozen prepaid. Single 
| duced at little cost a the ex-| 5. Heavier plate gives greater dura- copies. 10 cents each, prepaid. 
penditure of time and effort. bility and strength. 
Ba age 6. New scientifically designed scale; % 
| The Junior High Clearing House, action giant- bracketed to plate, The CABLE COMPANY 
Vol. III, 1928-1929, : ‘hi concerned with ——- ee ae Makers of the Famous Line of Cable-made 
all age ee igh yo ~ 2. D os bile, holds i Pianos and Inner-Player Pianos, 
pecially wi 1e two very importan . Durable, mobile, holds its tone 1216 Cable Buildin Chi 
. ; . S ow cago 
phases ‘of Teacher Performance and and tune. 
Pupil Self-Direction. During the year 
| eight bulletins will be published, to | eT .  ZEECCCCLLLLLLLLLL. | 
constitute the Clearing House, under H yt : 
the direction of S. O. Rorem, superin- . THE CABLE COMPANY, a 
tendent of schools in Lebanon, Pa., g 1216 Cable Building, Chicago * 
aided by a board of twenty junior high I] Gentlemen: Please send me items checked : : 
school administrators and instructors. | ‘ C FREE sample copy “101 Best Sons z . 
Bulletin One is now ready. . Cl FREE sample copy “Everyday Song Book.” 8 
— 7 ° 
ity, Recent Monographs published by the Te eee - 3 
ll School Health Bureau, Welfare Divi- es eee 2) oa : +4 
ity, Th | sion, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- | Acknowledged standard school s . 
~d e cme * . | pany, New York, and available for free | piano. Holdsits tone and tune. g — Address_.....---.---------=-----=---e=-==== State... : 
- distribution to school administrators | See how compact — occupies . also 0 Details of Special Offer for Cable Midget Piano. ‘ 
a and Teachers for their own use, are only space of wo chairs. Boe ee seee ase SSEB ESSE eseseseseceaned 
F ) pa ee 
0 2¢ ; 
alk J e ” “ % F . “a . . . . 
‘| \With Stereopticon attachment) Abe al gm rn rE a. SEND 9 0 CENTS BECOME AN 
& Ideal for school use. Uses standard | Facilities Found in 404 Schools Lo- |) pi NTERIOR 
ms. Send for june booklet telling cated in 22 States and the Dominion of In stamps or coin for a copy of = 
BER EE 
jon all about Motion Pictures in the | C@nada. THE WORLD REMAPPED PECORATOR 
any f ol. Also information concerning Descriptive booklets presenting the || 4, nsausis" ta commie the ane Je Dignitied, Exclusive Pre- 
er tee demonstration in your own school. map, globe, and chart publications of graphical seneite, 4 changes, 4 One ae et ee 
6° th A. J. Nystrom Compan show the World since t a _  % career. Trained men and women ia great 
de- ACME DIVISION ener visual —— availa he the | | book should be on every teacher's deak. fa ot--e-.~ 
lo- ® International Projector Corporation | teacher of history, geography, biology, DENOYER-GEPPERT cm , NIPP1-20 KT’ Ovens up opportunities for ong ing tn owe 
In- Gold Street New York City | nhysiolo and related subects. The | 5236-67 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago seve, by avoiding mistakes, hundreds of dollars in furnish- 
vee _——__— — By, b dd ; the | ing your ewn home. Enriches your knowledge of art. Kasy 
" Please booklets may be had y a ressing te Name to meoter under our Seocincting method of tastryeten. Cer- 
by send me free booklet H-I publishers at 3333 Elston Avenue, a perp y st BH Gh. 
rk. ag School ’osition - ~ decorsti homes. Fatablished 
phe Meme lienniebltenincipaiaiennsaitienineniagninn uu. | Chicago. a pate pty hs Hy Eoasten nts oplondia brochure-FREE. 
i tT 3! TION HOME STUDY COURSE 
A. ag aaa icctaghetbiasicmsnaiastiiaiag nancial | “The noblest mind the best content- | revit ran me ee 
titeeeeessencecseeceee: 6x cecemmnaniiienanit | ment has.—spenser. ' ee 
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TOY TOWN 
By Etta Austin Blaisdell 
A carefully graded supplementary 
reader for the first school year, 
Profusely illustrated in bright 
colors, 65 cents. 
THE BAD LITTLE RABBIT 
By Madge A. Bigham 

An amusing little book for the 
third year by the _ well-known 
author of “Merry Animal 
75 cents. 


OLD TESTAMENT STORIES 
By Eulalie Grover 
The narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment retold in simplified form for 
the third grade. 85 cents. 

THE CHILD’S BOOK OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 
By Mary 8. Stimpson 
Biography for grade six. Lives of 
thirty great Americans. 90 cents. 


LITTLE, 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


Book I. The Understanding Prince 
Book II. High and Far 

Tales.” |} Book Ill. The Wonderful Tune 
Book IV. The Great Conquest 
Book V. Outward Bound 


These readers are the outgrowth of Dr. 
Condon’s profound personal conviction that 
soul culture is the most important and most 
necessary phase of education and that the 
development of personal character is the 
thing of greatest concern. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


THE ATLANTIC READERS 


For Character-Building 


Edited by Dr. RANDALL J. CONDON 


Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati 


Grade 
IV 

V 

VI A 
VI 
VIII 


Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents. 


A QUART OF MOONLIGHT 
By James W. Sherman 
An entertaining supplementary 
reader for the third grade about 
the adventures on Earth of a mess- 
enger extraordinary from the Man 
in the Moon. 80 cents. 
UNDER THE MAPLE TREE 
By Zoe Meyer 
nature reader with plenty of 
action and dialogue for children of 
70 cents, 
ADVENTURES IN HEALTH 
By Nathalie Moulton 
Interesting health stories for the 
second grade. 70 cents. 
THE GAY KITCHEN 
By James W. Sherman 


A whimsical tale of the continuous- 
story type for the second-year 
grade. 70 cents. 


the second grade, 


BROWN ano COMPANY 


221 EAST 20TH ST., CHICAGO 








REVIEW 
MATERIAL 


FRE 











RITE for sample Questions 
and Answers and other 
valuable Review Material con- 


tained in Warp's FREE cat 
tlog of Review Fooks, (For 
seventh and eighth grade pu- 


pils and for Teachers’ Exami- 
nations. } 


Warp’s Review Books 





contain actual questions, selected from past of- 
ficial examinations, with complete answers. 
They give pupils an idea of the kind of ques- 
tions asked and the nature of answers required. 
Conveniently arranged and systematized. Save 
preparing test questions. Excellent for class 
drill, weekly tests and home assignment. En- 
dorsed by educators and used in schools of all 
states 
rulture - 48¢ - 40c 
Arithmetic - Oc - 40c 
keeping = - 40c . & 
Government 4 4 
— no m- - 40¢ *- 3 c 
- — - - ae c 
raphy - - 40¢ ° 40c 


SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID 
4 or more copies, 35c each, 2 or more, 88c 
e.each, 25 or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 
28c each. 100 or more, 25c each, 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


We ere sure these books will please you—so sure 
we will let you have them on triel. Indicate the 
beoks you needand enclose your check. If at the 
Sade 10 days you are not fully satisfied, you may 
return the books end we will gladly refund your 
money. 


A WARP PUBLISHING CO. 


MUN DCN ,.NEBR. 


that 


Yy 





known the world 
ed and most suc- 
ldren. Her success 


music that givesal| mothersa practical me 

of instroction by the natural, joyful plan. 
Righty - four perfect ymed songs with 

music by A.B. Hunt give the child basic knowl- 


page for ali future studies. Highly endorsed 
by huadreds of letters from leading educators. 
prin psychologists, doctors . 
Learning Made Easy 

“Mother Stoner’s Jinglelays’’ 

(price §2) contains educational 


rhymes, ple musical notes: 
cheerful illustrations ‘and full 
uction for use. Made in 





&k Crane, Dr 
ea(Univ.of Wis.) 
scores of others. 


lock ¢ 0 
h ordan( Cast 
fF Fran’ 


Solves the he 
problem for all mothers. 


ON APPROVAL 


‘Qu must and use **JINGLE- 
sarc bal Ti 

the . this coupon today 
Le ee ee ee | 
| 3°14 2A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44 St., New York 
Send me “‘Mother Stoner’s Jinglelays” for free 


examination. Within 6 days I will mail you $2 or 
ideitiat) dreturn book. 







Address 


----10 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. (24th year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea rooms, lunchrooms, 
institutions, candy makers, homemakers, ete. Illus. 100- 

booklet, “The Profession of Home-Making” , FREE. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.S8th St. Chicago 























Broadway Successes 
THE MEANEST MAN IN THE WORLD 
THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM 
SWEET NELL OF OLD DRURY 
THE DEVIL IN THE CHEESE 
, UP, JONATHAN 
FATHER WALKS out 


FALL GUY 





Have you seen our new 400 page cata- 

logue? Itis free! Would you care to 

receive our Bulletin each month? Just 

let us know and we shall be glad to 
place your name on file. 











SHORT PLAYS FROM AMERICAN 
History and Literature—School Edition 
By Olive Price 
2 Vols. each containing one-act plays for classroom 

use in Grammar Schools and Junior High Schools. 


Vol. 1, Price $1.25. Vol. Il, Price $1.75. 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 


~»)) Thos, R. Edwards, Managing Director 
25 West 45th Street, 


New York City. 
OUR BIG CATALOG 
of BOOKS <i, Publishers FRE 


ft" We catalog and send by mail, at a big“) 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all —. 
We supply the largest number of public, private 
and s | libraries and individuals with all their 
books. Ourservice is quick and satisfying. Write 
catalog today. A post card will bring it. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 25, 
564-566 West Monroe St., , 1. 




















You can frequently hold 


OBJECTIVE TESTS 


When you have the handy 


“SIMPLICATOR” 
100 Copies in 
10 Minutes! 


1.7 D 
on DRY Stencil” 

2. Clamp on the Sim- 
plicator. 

3. Print 25 Cc sa 
inal 







Write for agents’ 
proposition. 

Exclusive Territory 
Open. 


= a 


HUNDREDS USED IN N. Y. CITY SCHOOLS 
for short tests, leason i maps, di ings and other 
el work. End by t h sent on request. 

Post Card and Note Size Outfit . . . $15.00 
Letter Size Outfit . . . $25.00 








mail omplet em. a ~ 
geige st Mone> Order, or by arcol Post, C. 5 8. Satis 
returned in 10 days. Yeachers, welte tr tove i offer. 


SIMPLICATOR CORPORATION 


136-N Liberty Street New York City 

















Book on Destroying Hair 


Pe bod Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
e 





dical College, Chicago College of Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
cause and cure of superfluous fair and facial disfigurements. 
Non-technical. Send 3 red stamps for descriptive matter. 


Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, B.1, 

















omy AO) 2 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
640 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. | 














LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00, 
JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falis, lowa 


ATTENTION TEACHERS! 

J 
1929 Hand-Tinted Photo Calendars. Made from your 
snapshot films. 25¢ each or six for $1.00. FILM DEVEL- 
OPED, six prints, one beautifully hand tinted, 25c. 8x10 


enlargement (send negative) 30c. 
FALLS FOTO FINISHERS, Dept. C, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


WRITE SONG POEMS 


(or Melodies)—1 have “real” proposition. Write me. 
RAY HIBBELER, D2, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chi 




















Geography Teachers 


7 Maps 10c 


Ten cents in stamps or coin will 
bring you 7 samples of the Pack- 
ard Project-Problem Desk Maps for 
Geography. Each map is 11 x 17 
inches in size and contains work 
problems for the pupil. 


es ee es ee ee 
DENOYER-GEPPERT Co., NI -2 
Scientific School Map Makers, ee 
5225-57 Ravensw Ave., Chicago 

For the enclosed 10¢ send me 7 ; s 

Dackard Project-Problem Desk ) cae oe 


Name.. 


School. losition 


Address... 


Our school also needs a [] Globe; [] Wall Maps 
for Geography. Send us catalog and full in- 
formation. 
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Educational Notes 


-— 


Thirty-three states of the United 
States were represented by students 
in the last summer session of the Na. 
tional University of Mexico. 


Stanley Baldwin, British prime min. 
ister, has been elected lord rector of 
Glasgow University, succeeding jy 
Austen Chamberlain. 


Dallas, Texas, has reached the record 
of sending ninety per cent of its ele. 
mentary school graduates on to high 
school. 


President Uel W. Lamkin of the Na. 
tional Education Association hag ap. 
nounced that the organization’s sixty. 
seventh annual convention will be held 
in Atlanta, Ga., from June 28 to July 
4 inclusive. 


Every school in the Province of Sas. 
katchewan, Canada, is required to 
maintain a school library, and $10 for 








|'each room in operation must be ex. 
| pended annually in the purchase of 


books from an authorized list. 


Miss Olive M. Jones, past president 
of the National Education Association, 
who retires in February as principal 
of the New York Probationary School, 
Public School 120, Manhattan, will be. 
come educational director of Calvary 
Episcopal Church, New York. 


New York University has a new Ex- 
tension School of Adult Education, 
which offers to mature people a group 
of courses relating to the cultural 
background of modern civilization. The 
lectures will be given both at Univer- 
sity Heights and at Washington 
Square, and fees will be very moder- 
ate. 


Recently installed presidents of uni- 
versities and similar institutions in- 
clude: Harvey Nathaniel Davis (Stey- 
ens Institute of Technology); Rev. W. 
Coleman Nevils (Georgetown); H. G. 
Wallace (Alberta); Edmund D. Soper 
(Ohio Wesleyan); Herman Lee Dono- 
van (Eastern Kentucky State Teach- 
ers College); Frederick James Kelly 
(Idaho). 


Another tradition shattered! The 
freshman class at Wittenberg College 
(Ohio) this year is the first that ever 
elected a girl president, and Wittenberg 
is 84 years old, though presumably it 
has not been co-educational so long. 
The choice was not made, either, be- 
cause the girls outnumbered the men, 
since there were twice as many of the 
latter. 


Administration of the Schick test 
for diphtheria and the Dick test for 
scarlet fever is compulsory for all pu- 
pils between certain ages in govern- 
ment schools of Mexico, under recent 
presidential decree. Pupils showing 
susceptibility to either disease must 
take immunization treatment. Tests 
and treatment are given by public- 
health and school physicians. 


The health education campaign 
the Cleveland schools is being made ¢s- 
pecially vigorous this year because 4 
survey revealed that thirty per cent 0 
the girls were undernourished and 
below par physically. The slogans of 
the girls’ health campaign are: “FY 
on more clothes”; “Quit dieting to ob 
tain that boyish figure”; “Refuse ¢?- 
gagements that will keep you out after 
eleven o’clock more than one night 4 
week.” 


The sixty-fourth Convocation of ° 
University of the State of New Yor 
(that anomalous institution which has 
no student body, but consists in the 
State Commissioner of Education, . 
president, and the Regents) Ted 
marked by notable addresses controle 
by the general theme “ iducational : 
search.” During the exercises & M0 
ument was unveiled to Joseph Henry, 
great American physicist, in oe 
the Albany Academy where he made fis 
important discoveries in clectreee 
netism. The honorary degree of d rs 
of laws was conferred on —_ di. 
Young, chairman of the board % ~é 
rectors of the General Electric rood 
pany. Mr. Young addressed the 
vocation on “Contributions of 
search to Industry.” 


January 
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Material reductions in the size of 
of education in the larger cities 
of the United States have been made 
within recent years, as shown by a 
qudy of certain practices in city 
«hool administration by W. S. Deffen- 
jgugh, chief city schools division of 
the United States Bureau of Educa- 
ion, published as City School Leaflet 
No, 29. Few authorities on school ad- 
ministration favor a board of educa- 
tion of more than 9 members; the 
erage number is 7.8. Only 14.3 per 
ent of cities of 100,000 or more pop- 
ylation and 13.7 per cent of cities of 
9,000 to 100,000 population reporting 
iave boards of education exceeding 9 
members. 


The number of days each year dur- 
ing Which school must be in session has 
een increased from 180 to 190 by re- 
ent action of the New York State 
legislature. Compulsory attendance 
yon part-time instruction by em- 
soyed minors, 14 to 17 years of age, 
acept graduates of 4-year high 
ghools, is required in cities having a 
ppulation of 20,000 or more, and in 
jistricts where there are 200 or more 
ach employed minors. Exceptions 
ae made of children mentally or phys- 
ally defective. The penalty against 
yrents for permitting their children 
w violate attendance requirements was 
increased from $5 or 5 days’ imprison- 
nent to $10 or 10 days’ imprisonment 
fora first offense. 


Two supervisors, 44 regular teach- 
as,and an auxiliary teacher carry on 
the work of speech improvement in 
wblic schools of Philadelphia. From 
)to 12 per cent of the children of 
ihe city suffer from speech defects. 
fach speech teacher has a daily assign- 
nent of two schools. The class period 
shalf an hour, and classes are com- 
psed of from 8 to 10 children. So 
far as possible, children of the same 
we and the same type of speech de- 
fets are grouped for instruction. 
Three speech clinics provide for pupils 
in schools where such instruction is 
wt given, and car fare is supplied 
tildren living at a distance. Speech 
dinies are maintained in seven sum- 
ner schools, and in one evening school 
ispeech class is open during the win- 
ter to adults. 


For entrance to the Philippine Nau- 
teal School, a well-equipped modern 
institution at Pasay, Rizal, completion 
iftwo years of high-school work is re- 
wired. It is the only school in the 
thilippine Islands where boys may ob- 
in nautical training, and enrollment 
s limited to 30 students. The course 
comprises four years of work—two on 
shore at the nautical school and two 
practical training aboard a vessel. 
Students must be not less than 16 nor 
more than 22 years of age. Selection 
Smade upon merit. A charge of 25 
808 a month is made for subsistence, 
iid students must provide their own 
uiform, equipment, and textbooks. 
¢ nautical service is said to be one 
% the best-paid professions in the 

ds, and in addition it offers young 
mn Opportunities for travel and for 


— to positions as ships’ offi- 


Sabbatical leave as recently adopted 
Ythe school board of Terre Haute, 
“, may be granted for one year of 
= y to any member of the teaching, 
ministrative, supervisory, or library 
» after seven or more consecutive 
furs of successful experience in pub- 
"schools of the city. For each sub- 
ent period of service of seven 

be or more an additional leave may 
Stanted for study or professional 
“ancement. The leave of absence, 
balf lred, may extend over only a 
year. During absence on sabbati- 

. eave the regular salary will be 
88 the amount paid to the sub- 
» The time of such absence will 

en 48 regular service toward retire- 
at, and full contribution toward the 
ape Salary shall continue dur- 
© period of leave. Any person 
haye _ such leave is granted may 
schoo] is old position upon return to 
fe, 


li work if he desires it.—School 
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Make Valentine Day a Red Letter Day. 


Captivating Cut-Outs 
“5 A beautiful line of valentines, 

4) artistic in design and pleasing 
4 in style and shape. We have 
selected our line of valentines 
very carefully, realizing the im- 
portance of offering something 
suitable for children, both in 
the design and in the sentiment = - 
of » a There are no ; 
unsuitable or offensive verses. Srey 7 
We aim to please the most becemmatie adil 
critical, “No 1044 
- Valentine Day may be made sone 
a most delightful occasion by devising a postoffice in the schoolroom and 
allowing the children to send valentines, barring comics, to each other. 
BIG VALUE. No two alike. Novelties, cut-outs, mechanicals, boys, 
girls, booklets and folders. They range in value from three cents to five 
cents. Good colors, high class. Every package worth at least $1.00. 
With envelopes. 25 assorted designs, 75 cents. 

OH ME, OH MY! These are the dearest kiddies that you ever saw, 
but beware of their dangerous eyes for they will make you their life-long 





slaves. These cards can hardly be distinguished from hand-tinted ones. 
21%4x4% inches. With envelopes. 
Bie Ie acinscheiisentninicstensexcieladaiaas ... cents each; 40 cents per dozen. 


FLAMING HEARTS. 
Brilliant red, cut-out 
hearts ; embossed in bright 
colors. 3 girl designs, 3 
boy designs and 2 boys 
and girls together. Ali 
new designs. Destined to 
be a great favorite. With 
envelopes. 3144x344 inches. 
No. 102, 12 assorted de- 
signs, 12 cents. 


HAVE A HEART. Their 
eyes tell their story. Lit- - : 
tle vamps and susceptible boys. Exquisitely No. 8814 
colored. Extra heavy. Stand alone. Five designs, 544x4% inches. 
envelopes. 





No. 102 





With 


8 SERRE Saree eee amet 15 cents for our assortment of 5. 
CUNNING KIDDIES. Eyes of blue. Rosy cheeks. Clever costumes. 

Brilliantly colored and varnished. Easel back. With envelopes. In- 
jians, Pirates, Serenaders, Clowns, and 8 other designs. Cut-outs. 

5%4x2% inches, 

No. 8812.............. 2 cents each; 20 cents per dozen assorted. 


LITTLE CIRCUS’ RIDERS. A cut-out 
novelty which stands alone and rocks. Dogs, 
ponies, cats, bears, donkeys, etc., with chil- 
dren gaily riding them. 

Highly colored and _ var- 
nished. 6 designs. 4144x314 
inches. 


No. 8804, 2 cents each; 15 
cents per dozen. 


TWINKLING EYES. 
Brightly colored and var- 
nished. Adorable boys and 
girls, Some have big mov- 
able eyes while others have 
movable hands. 10 new de- 





ae — alone. Sure 
7 to delight the little folks. 
No. 8804 24x34 inches. No. 8806 


No. 8806.. 


ceseeee Cents each; 15 cents per dozen. 


Lace Valentines 


HEART AND SQUARE BOOKLETS. A beautiful paper lace valen- 
tine. Artistic designs richly embossed in colors and gold. Cunning 
kiddies peep out through the lace mats. Many designs. 54x54 inches. 
With envelopes. 

No. 1014 


5 cents each. 


A box containing twelve val- 
, entine cards to be colored by 
water colors or crayons. Each 
card has an attractive design 
in outline, simple enough for 
the average child to _ color 
nicely. 
printed verse or sentiment. En- 
velopes are provided for each. 
These will be works of art when 
colored by upper grade pupils. 
The designs are up-to-date and 
very artistic. 35 cents per box; 
4 boxes for $1.00. Postpaid. 


Valentine Material 


Complete directions for 
making the valentines are in- 
cluded ‘with the set. The 
Valentine Material will prove 
a great delight to the children 
and will be found to make ex- 
cellent busy-work. CON- 
TENTS—10 Picture Folders in : 
Color. 10 Lace Paper Mats : iS 
of Intricate Design. 10 Cut- Me oak ie j 
out Hearts. 17 Cut-out Orna- 
ments—Cupids, Birds, Flow- 
ers, Children, Hearts, Etc. 
10 Inserts. 35 cents per box; 3 boxes for 90 cents. 








Postpaid. 


Pageants and Plays for Holidays 


Here is entertainment material for Valentine Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Washington's Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, Arbor Day, May Day, Me- 
morial Day and Closing Day, as well as for Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. This is a book of unusual appeal on account of the 
diversity of material contained in it. Price, 40 cents. 


Washington’s Hacking Hatchet 


An eccentric motion song for boys. A thoroughly up-to-date version 
of the old story of the hatchet. Three verses and a chorus that will 
prove to be the hit of your entertainment. Sheet music. Price, 35 cents. 








Each card contains a | 











Have a School-Room Post Office. 


Mechanicals 


ANIMAL ACROBATS. 
Children will have great 
fun with these. All 
have movable parts and 
stand one, Bright 
true colors. Varnished. 
Extra heavy. 6 designs. 
Dog, Monkey, Cat, Ele- 
phant, etc. 5x7 inches. 
With envelopes, 

No. 8818, 5 cents each; 
6 assorted for 25 cents. 


LITTLE PALS. Noth- 
ing could be more 
charming than this new 
series of mechanical 
novelties. The colors 
are unusually attractive 
in combination and tone. 
All are varnished. Extra 
heavy. Clever action—some having movable eyes; others movable heads, 
arms or legs. We are fortunate to be able to olfer this unusual valen- 
tine at such a small price. 4%x7 inches. Some larger. With envelopes. 
12 designs—Accordion Player, Taking a Picture, In a Rocking Chair, 
Carpenter, Tambourine Player, Girl With Bouquet, etc. 
es. Bi saciniscinnisimininanidininimmmnimanibidl 5 cents each; 50 cents per dozen. 





No. 8818 No. 8816 


FOLDING TISSUE NOVELTY. Dear little girls with folding tissue 
skirts, hats or umbrellas; daring little boys with folding tissue hats, 
balloons, boats, etc. 


They 


Beautifully colored and 
stand alone. 6 inches 
high. Very heavy. 
12 choice designs, 


varnished. 


With envelopes. 

A real surprise 

for the little 
folks. 

No. 8822, 5 cents : 
each; 50 cents ©” 
per dozen. 


DOUBLE AC- 
TION NOVELTY © 
Cleverly con- 
structed to give 
unusual action to 
the figures. At- 
tractively colored 
and designed to 
please little 
folks. Extra 
heavy. Stand 
alone, 6x8 inches, 12 designs include boys alone, girls alone and boys 
and girls together engaged in sports and games. With envelopes. 

i, a cecesccnsenstenntactnnseenintnsinmianennmennneal 10 cents each; 75 cents per dozen. 


MOTHER GOOSE VALENTINES. Booklets with cut-out covers de- 
picting Mother Goose designs in beautiful colors. Within are four pages 
with black and white pictures and four with full-color illustrations. 
Each book con- 
tains a new 
Mother Goose 
story in rhyme. 
Designs include 
Queen of Hearts, 
Three Bears, Red 
Riding Hood, 





oo . 
No. 8822 


No. 3000 










Jack and _ the 

Beanstalk and five 

others. All are 

ribbon-tied and 

enclosed in  en- 

velopes. 314x6% 

inches. 

Nb. 11179, 10 

cents each; 75 No. 11179 


cents per dozen. 


SCENIC MECHANICAL NOV- 
ELTY. By a clever manipula- 
tion of parts the following have 

* been reproduced in miniature, 
giving both breadth, height and 
depth of construction. They will 

No, 11184 meet with instant popularity in 

The colors are bright and artistic. Appropriate verses. 

They stand alone. Four designs. 5% x 6%, 2 

Schoolroom, Motor Bus, Restaurant, Ball 


your school, 
Humorous in effect. 
inches deep. With envelopes. 
Game. 


No. 11184 ..10 cents each; 75 cents per dozen, 


Valentine Gayety Book 


By Mayme R. Bitney. An illustrated new book of 
suggestions for the celebration of Valentine Day in 
the home, church and school. It contains complete 
descriptions for making clever invitations in great 
variety, place cards are also described and illustrated, 
An appropriate menu is planned with a suggestion 
for a clever menu card as a souvenir of the occasion. 
There is a chapter on decorations which the hostess, 
teacher or committee will find most helpful. Eight 
different types of parties are described minutely. 
Twenty-five stunts and fifteen games are described 








fully. There is a chapter on the construction of 
home-made valentines with appropriate verses for 
them. The book also contains recitations, mono- 


logues, songs, drills, dialogues, plays and pantomimes. This is a most 
complete book of its kind published. Price, 40 cents. 


Washington and Lincoln Cele. 
brations 


By Evelyn Simons. This book has been ar- 
ranged to fill every need in celebrating the 
birthdays of our two best-loved patriots. It 
contains a wealth of new and interesting ma- 
terial. Contents: Part 1 (For Primary Grades) 
19 recitations, 11 exercises, 2 drills, 3 songs and 
6 dialogues; Part 2 (For Intermediate Grades) 
12 recitations, 6 exercises, 3 dialogues, 2 songs 
and 2 drills; Part 3 (For Grammar Grades) 15 
recitations, 3 exercises, 3 plays, 2 songs, 2 drills, 
tributes and quotations, stories and facts. Price, 
40 cents. 

















Illustrated Catalog of Entertainments, Plays, Costumes, Books and Aids, School Supplies, on request. Address 


All Orders Filled 


Day Received. 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, .errxsow’Srs., 


FIRST and 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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3 mean jobs 


quickly, easily handled with 
DRAWLET PENS! 








Zz,” 


I Lettering signs, notices, display titles 


Bold, clear lettering or writing is quick 
and easy to do with Drawlet Pens. No fuss 
or bother. Used like a pencil, 


riting primer phrases giant size for the 
first steps in reading 


You've probably copied primer phrases on 
the board, so everybody could see them. 
Drawlet pens makc it possible to put these 
phrases on big cards, where they are (a) 
permanent, (b) lettered exactly like the 
printed words, (c) black on white instead 
of the confusing white on black. 


3 Teaching the youngest pupils to use a pen 


It is so natural to hold a Drawlet Pen that 
the smallest child can use it. It makes such 
big, bold lines that chubby hands soon 
form the letters easily. 








TRY Drawlet Pens—at our expense! Free samples 
gladly sent to teachers and school administrators. 
Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J., Dept. NI 











BOYS and GIRLS LOVE 


OTHING appeals to boys and girls of sixth 
grade age like stories of the Middle Ages. 
Relate your drawin 


ADVENTURE! 


CRAYOLA Wax Crayons. 


Put attractive designs on the blackboard with Binney & Smith 
Co.’s GOLD MEDAL Chalk Crayons. Or, let one of the older 
children do it—one who likes to draw. 


attractive results in drawing. 


The Art Service Bureau will help you to correlate 
other subjects with drawing. When you write, 
describe your problem definitely as to grade, ma- 


terials, and subject. 


CRAYOLA Wax Crayons can be purchased from your nearest 
dealer. Ask for “CRAYOLA.”’ Each pupil should have his 


own box. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 E. 42nd St., New York 





‘ lessons to these stories 
by having them design shields and banners with 


It will help you get 





Aspects of Recreation 


At the Fifteenth Annual Recreation 
Congress, held in Atlantic City, a 
budget for 1929 of $380,358, more 
than a thousand dollars a day, was 
adopted for the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 
More than five thousand communities 


| 


last year turned to the Association’s | 


correspondence and consultation ser- 
vice for advice in all phases of 
recreation work, said Joseph Lee, pres- 
ident, explaining an item of $31,000 
for this work. It was stated that 
$40,000 would be allotted to research 
and publications, $43,600 to the Na- 
tional Recreation School in New York 
City, $23,000 to field service in col- 
ored communities, and $175,000 to 
direct field service in communities. 

“Only in America would a national 
conference on recreation be neces- 
sary,” said A. Edward Newton of 
Philadelphia, retired manufacturer 
and author. ‘‘Work has become sec- 
ond nature to us since the time when 
our ancestors came over with an axe 
in one hand, a gun and a Bible in the 
other, to work and to pray. We work 
because we have never taught our- 
selves to play.” 

Cities are now the safest places in 
which to rear children, because they 
have assumed more systematically and 
promptly than the rural sections and 
small towns the responsibility of di- 
recting the play of the young, was the 
opinion of Dr. Ralph Sockman, a 
clergyman of New York City. “The 
home can no longer be trusted to pro- 
vide adequately for the play life of 
the child,” he asserted. “The change 
in family conditions has largely de- 
stroyed one of the old normal centers 
of recreation. Not only is this true in 
the city where homes exist in a con- 
gestion which smothers natural activi- 
ties, but the small town and rural 
home have also been affected by the 
speed and restlessness of modern life. 
Many a household gives more atten- 
tion to the garage whereby parents can 
get away from home than to the ac- 
tivities of library and living room, 
whereby children are kept at home.” 

William Butterworth, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, addressing the Congress 
on the economic values of recreation, 
said that industry is generally alive 
to-day to the relation of parks and 
other recreation facilities to labor 
turnover and the contentment and effi- 
ciency of employees. He cited a “tale 
of two cities,” one of which lost an in- 
dustry because it provided opportuni- 
ties only for commercialized amuse- 
ments. The other city was chosen as 
the site for a new factory from many 
cities offering as good transporta- 
tion and labor facilities, because it 
had provided best for public recrea- 
tion. 

He stated that parks and other pub- 
lic recreation facilities increase land 
values, a point which was stressed by 
speakers in other sessions. Jay 
Downer, chief engineer of the West- 
chester County, New York, Park Com- 
mission, asserted that the rise in total 
valuation of property in Westchester 
since the establishment of the park 
system has been sufficient to meet the 
carrying and sinking fund charges of 
more than $47,000,000 in bonds issued 
for park purposes. 

Modern merchandising methods 
must be employed to sell municipal 
recreation to the public, advised C. E. 
Brewer, Detroit’s recreation superin- 
tendent. Pointing out that it is not 
enough merely to provide opportunities 
for sports and other recreations, he 
urged that every taxpayer and public 
official be educated in the extent of 
the play program and be invited to 
participate. Building up a strong pub- 


Bi Home Study School §22""°s.'" 





ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Law, 
Salesmanship and all related subjects. Write for 
complete information. Dept. N. I., Peoria, Ill. 








Complete Your Education 


by Correspondence. High School, Col- 
lege and Professional Courses. Home 
Study Bulletin FREE. 

TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 
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WORK and PLAY 
On the Shores of Lake Michigan 


Summer Session Opens June 21, 1999 





Elementary courses to meet the special needs 
of teachers from nursery school through 
sixth grade. Socialized Activities in History, 
Geography and Civics. Fine and Industrig] 
Arts for Elementary Grades. Children’s 
Literature. Story Telling. Large demon. 
stration school. 

The college environment is particularly 
favorable for study and recreation. There 
is a unique spirit of good fellowship in g 
delightful social and cultural atmosphere, 
New college and dormitory buildings located 
in the most desirable section of Evanston, 
Campus, less than two blocks from beay. 
tiful Lake Michigan. Catalog. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, President 


NATIONAL 
Kindergarten™% Elementary 
COLLEGE 


Box A19, Evanston, Illinois, 


AT 
ods of Teachingin Elemen- 


tary Grades,’’ “The Junior 


Cc in 40 High School Movement,” 
s wl Die! ts com “Elementary School Ad- 
ministration and Su i 





Keep abreast | 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu. 
cation are “Genetic Psy. 
chology,”” “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ “The 
Rural Teacher's Prob. 
lems,”’ “‘Study of Psycho 
pathic Children,”’ “Meth. 


manding credit 
towards a Bach- 


qesdaqeen. sion,’’ ‘Educational Meas. 


urements,” etc. 
Begin any time J 


The University of Chicago 


307 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MUSIC LESSONS vote HOME 


You can read music like this quickly 
te lay Piano, Organ flim, Mandolin Guitar’ Bases 
) a A, or advanced players. Your caly expense about 
8e per day for music and postage used. 
American School of Music, 27 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


















Test Your Story Writing 
Ability, FREE 








High School Course 
in 2 Years } 











. Meets all requirements for e- 
and the leading professions. 


inside ewe 
Sree Balls: Sock oie eay =e eee 
SCHOOL 


AMERICAN 
Dept. 1167, Drexel Av. & 58th Ht, © A.3.1923 0 
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High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


i FIPHOTOS 
25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograph 
Original returned. 
Size 2'4x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 


eae IN 30 DAYS 











Boyd—the wonderful, easy system. 150 


a minute guaranteed. Big demand for trained 


stenographers and Private Secretaries. Learn % 
profession that pays big. Send today for Catals 
and money-bac aran tee. 

CHICAGO HOME STUDY SCHOOLS 
801-2 Reaper Block, Chicago, 


GOV'T POSITION 


‘35 10°75 WEEKLY 
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PICK YOUR JOB 


$1260 to $3400 a Year 
Big Chance for Teachers 


STEADY POSITIONS 


These are steady positions. Strikes, 
por business conditions, lockouts or 
wlities will not affect them. U. S. Gov- 
emment employees get their pay for 
it twelve full months every year. There 
jsno such thing as “HARD TIMES” 
in the U. S. Government Service. 


$1,900 TO $2,700 A YEAR 


Railway Postal Clerks get $1900 the first year, 
ing paid on the first and fifteenth of each 
month. $79.00 each pay day. Their pay is 





wickly increased, the maximum being $2,700 a 
year, $112.50 each pay day. 





RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 

Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government 
enployees, have a yearly vacation of 15 working 
days (about 18 days). On runs, they usually 
wrk 3 days and have 3 days off duty or in the 
ame proportion. During this off duty and va- 
ation their pay continues just as though they 
were working. They travel on a pass when on 
government business and see the country. When 
away from home they get extra allowance for 
hotel. When they grow old, they are retired 
vith a pension, 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
POSTOFFICE CLERKS 


Clerks and Carriers 
now commence at $1,- 
700 a year and auto- 













matically increase 

$100 a year to $2,000 
’ their and $2,300. They 
rton's also have. 15 days 
‘create paid vacation, Many 
= February examina- 
“try it, tions will be held. 
» ake City residence is un- 

necessary. 


GOVERNMENT CLERK 
(Open to men and women 18 or over) 
Salary $1,260 to $2,100 a year. Pleasant cleri- 
«al work in the various government departments 
tt Washington, D. C., and other cities through- 
out the country. 


IS YOUR JOB STEADY ? 


Compare these conditions with your present or 
jour prospective condition, perhaps changing positions 
inquently, no chance in sight for PERMANENT em- 
ployment; frequently out of a position and the year’s 


eh salary very low. DO YOU GET $1,900 
ERY YEAR? HAVE YOU ANY ASSURANCE 
THAT A FEW YEARS FROM NOW YOU WILL 
GET $2,300 to $2,700 A YEAR? 


YOU CAN GET THEM 
° These positions are not hard for teachers to get. 
20n ‘ountry residents and city residents stand equal 


— Experience is unnecessary, and political in- 
mence is not permitted. Let us show you how, 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 








graph Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off and mail 
it ——now, at once. 
ight. DO IT NOW—This investment of two cents for a 
. Mid. nent J ‘tr may result in your getting a Govern- 
. ob. 
— 
—— a ee eee -———- 
LYS FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Boy 246, Rochester, N. Y. 
words to me entirely free of charge (1) a full de- 
rained ftiption of the position checked es (2) ‘ree 
arn 8 yy of 32 ,page book, “‘How To Get a U. 8. Gov- 
atalog Tantnt Job"; (3) A list of the U. S. Government 
be obtainable; (4) Send particulars telling 
5 sample ‘coad et the position I have checked, and free 
: aching. 
linow Rallwa 
ho aaa ($1900-$2700) 
~ Post ees ($1700-$2300) 
City Mail Carrier _................... ($1700-$2100) 
Rural Mail Carrier... ($2100-$3300) 
i Se ($1260-$2100) 
Tax Auditor ..................($2300-$3100) 
— Agent-Investigator ....($2300-$3400) 
Pay Positions—Not Government Jobs 
Check those for whi ; ri r i 
‘ ich you wish valuable illus- 
tated book and FREE SAMPLE INSTRUCTIONS, 
Salesmanship 
4 — Designing, Dress Making, Ladies Tailoring 
linery Designing and Making 
Automobile Repairing and Engineering 
Training in Business 


ting 
Aviation and Airplane Servicing 
a 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


lic sentiment and demand for recrea- 
tion activities is also the surest way to 
keep a municipal recreation system 
| free of politics, said W. C. Batchelor 
| of Pittsburgh. 

| The full-time use of school build- 
| ings, churches, industrial plants, and 
|other gymnasiums and auditoriums 
| for community recreation was urged 
in meetings on buildings as recreation 
facilities. “The church that does not 
provide a seven-day-a-week ministry 
ought to be taxed for the room it takes 
up,” asserted Elbert M. Conover, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Architecture 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
“By closing their doors throughout the 
week, churches too often tell the 
young people more loudly than in 
words to go to the devil for their good 
times. A gymnasium and other rooms 
for recreation and fellowship in a 
church are just as important for sound 
religious development as the prayer- 
meeting room.” 

As much as forty per cent of the 
area of public parks should be set 
aside for active play, in the opinion of 
many landscape architects and super- 
intendents of recreation, who attend- 
ed the Congress. John J. Downing, 
supervisor of recreation, Brooklyn, 
New York, contended that many of the 
large parks in our cities should be re- 
designed and developed for a wider 
range of active use. Even small 
neighborhood parks developed as 
beauty spots are not affording satis- 
factory use unless portions of them 
are set aside and equipped for the 





ing to Mr. Downing. 
—_— 

The first report from a group of 
distinguished educators who visited 
Soviet Russia last summer is about to 
appear in The New Republic in a series 
of articles by Dr. John Dewey. 
first article Dr. Dewey points out the 
psychological revolution whose results 
he observed in Russia, overshadowing 
the economic. Later articles will de- 
scribe his observations in the more 
technical aspects of education, espe- 
cially where he found his own theories 
being worked out in Russian schools. 
The New Republic offers a special sub- 
scription for the 13 weeks during 
which the series will run. 

ES — 

The United States Civil Service 
Commission announces an open com- 
petitive examination for junior educa- 
tionist (kindergarten-primary educa- 
tion) to fill a vacancy in the Bureau 
of Education and vacancies occurring 
in positions requiring similar qualifi- 
cations. Applications must be filed by 
December 31, 1928. Competitors will 
be rated on practical questions on 
principles, practice, and history of 
| kindergarten-primary education; on 
elementary problems in elementary re- 
search; and on a thesis to be sub- 
mitted to the examiner on the day of 
the examination. Full information 
may be obtained from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from the secretary of 
the United States Civil Service Board 
of Examiners at the post office or cus- 
, tomhouse in any city. 

— 
| School Library Yearbook Number 
Two, compiled by the Education Com- 
mittee of the American Library As- 
sociation, Chicago, is a paper- 
volume of 190 pages, the contents of 





which are arranged under “School 
| Library Progress, 1927,” “Adminis- 
tration of School Libraries,” and 


“Directory” (of school librarians who 
are members of the American Library 
Association). The various contributors 
on administrative subjects are well 
equipped to give aid and counsel. The 
volume appears to be one that any 
school 
with library duties should have at 
hand. 


—————_—_._>—___—. 

Schools are invited to write to the 
Artistic Lighting Equipment Associa- 
tion, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
for an illustrated booklet giving the 
origin and development of the lantern 
and pointing out the decorative as well 
as utilitarian features of outdoor 
lighting. 





games and sports of children, accord- | 


In his | 


librarian or teacher charged | 
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| Note Passing 

This hard-to-cure hab- 
it can be _ corrected 
promptly by new 


methods. 


Tardiness 
Sets a bad example. 
Easily _corrected by 
Prof, Beery’s meth- 





Cheating 
Should not be 
ated. Prof, 


toler- 
Beery 
you how to 





shows 
| stop it. 


eo) 


Bullying 
Apply Prof. Beery's 
—. and you'll 
not have trouble with 
bullying. 


Giggling 
Whipping and scold- 
ir never cure this 
habit. Prof. Beery’s 
| methods cure it. 





und | 


Insubordination 
Prof. Beery tells you 
how to put an end to 
objectionable 





Bad Temper 


This trait elds al- 
most instantly to Prof. 
ry'’s meth 








WHISPERING 


Cured Quickly 
by New Method 


Nothing is more exas- 
Perating or more nerve i 
racking to a teacher-— FF | 
nothing more destruc- 
tive of classroom mor- 
ale. Almost impossible 
to stop by old meth- 
ods, whispering can 
now be ended. _ Even 
the worst offenders 
guickty respond to the 

ple effective remedy 


eerier biabine 














Free to Teachers 


Booklet Describing Professor 
Beery’s New Course 
“Practical School Discipline” 





OULD you like to win the 

respect, admiration and 

obedience of every pupil in 
your room? You can—thanks 
to a remarkable new Course now 
widely employed by successful 
teachers throughout the country. 
The approved methods taught in 
this Course make it easy for you to 
achieve- sure success and rapid 
advancement in the teaching pro- 
fession. Everything is fully ex- 
plained in a remarkable new book 
that is being distributed free of 
charge to teachers. Mail the cov- 
pon for a copy. 


Anyone, Anywhere, Can 
Achieve Greater Success 


It doesn’t matter who you are— 
where you live—or what grade you 
teach. The Course in Practical 
School Discipline now available will 
work wonders for you. There's 
nothing complicated about it. 
easy to understand—easy to apply 
to the troublesome problems that 
arise daily in your classroom. Yet 
it’s so amazingly effective you'll 
marvel that it was not put into 
general use years ago. 


This remarkable Course—the only 
one of its kind in existence—is the 
work of R. C. Beery, A. B. (Col- 
umbia) M. A. (Harvard) and as- 
sociate faculty of the International 
Academy of Discipline. The free 
book tells all about it. Be sure to 
send for your copy at once. 


No More Misbehavior 


Prof. Beery’s Course gives you an 
opportunity to learn the approved, 
scientific methods of classroom dis- 
cipline as practiced by the most 
eminent educators in America, 


MAIL THE 


COUPON 


With Prof, Berry's Course as a 
guide, you can quickly check all the 
annoying habits among the children 


in your care—habits that are 
almost impossible to control by 
ordinary means and that are so 


disastrous to a teacher's advance- 
ment when ignored. 


In an almost unbelievably short time 
you can put an end to whispering— 
insubordination — inattention — cheat- 
ing — disobedience — disrespect — gig- 
gling — truancy — stubbornness ~~ bad 
temper —crying and all the other 
habits that hamper schoolroom effi- 
ciency. And you can do it without 
whipping, scolding, bribing, or any 
makeshift disciplinary measure that 
only serves to belittle the teacher in 
the eyes of her pupils, 


Send for Free Book 


The free book now offered tells all 


about the Course in Practical 
School Discipline—a Course that 
points the way to a quick and 


hap solution of all the problems 
of iscipline that you are now 
meeting or ever will meet during 
your career. The methods discussed 
fit in with the newest school plans 
of Project—- Problem, Socialized 
Recitation, Accelerated Classroom 
Work, etc. 


Don’t be without this Course. The 
cost is low, And extremely liberal 
terms of payment are available. It 
is a practical, usable Course that 
will help you win success in the 
most important part of your school 
work-——Discipline Control. For, as 
you know, the highest academic 
ability is futile unless you can win 
prompt and cheerful obedience from 
all the children under you. 


So we urge you to 
send for the book to- 
day and get all the 
facts. member— 
there is no cost—no 
obligation. Simply 
sign and mail the 
coupon. Do it now 
~—before you forget. 





INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 21, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 














INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE, 

Dept. 21, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, send me the free booklet and 

full information about Prof. Beery’s Course in Practical School 

Discipline. 

Name 

Address........ 

yi State Aa 
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Teachers Wanted 


YO e ay 


CuI OG™ J 


Hundreds of other teachers have found success 
and happiness with us. All are earning more than 
$200 a month—many as much as $500. No experience 
is necessary. Only the will and ambition to learn more 
—to succeed in the business world. Possibly you are 
dissatisfied with your present position—or maybe 
teaching is not bringing you a satisfactory income. 
If so—this may be the very opportunity for which you 
have been waiting. 


The only requisite is that you are a woman teacher 
with Normal School or College training, and free to 
travel extensively. Those selected as our representa- 
tives start with a salary. We equip you fully—train 
you thoroughly. Write us, please, giving your teach- 
ing experience, your age, and any other facts which 
you believe might prove of interest. All communica- 
tions will be held strictly confidential. A nation-wide, 
rapidly growing demand for Compton Service leads to 
this advertisement, Therefore, kindly write at once. 
Your letter will have a prompt reply. Address Dept. 
101, F. E. Compton & Co., 1000 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Attention Mr. Gillfillan. 
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Application Photos! 
About 23 x4. 
referred, Ori 

KLINKNER STUDIOS, 


$1.50. 
ineais 


Quality reproductions. 
12 for $1.00, or 26 for 
Doubleweight. 
nals returned. 


KODAK FILMS—StUi Nix Kobak Pica 
DEVELOPED Sce—Prints 2 cents each. 
MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI,OHIO. 


Unmounted orig- 
Folders 5e each. 
Dyersville, lowa 








ALL STANDARD MAKES. $10up. Fully Guaranteed. Fre 
Write for complete Ulustrated lists and. 
Northwestern 


E WRITERS 


special reduced price 


ypewriter Exchange, 1218. Pranciseo,Chiengo, lil. 


PLAYS, 2: 


Rosche & Co., 337 W. Mad. St.,Chicago, Ll, 














Princeton, Illinois. 

! Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School | A 

| Dept. 4571, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. | I am enclosing 50c to pay for the 
| mW. ont = Free, your Bible Test and | January “Interludes of Pleasure.” 

ulletin. No obligation. 
Name....... Name... saintaiettiaiiamibtaih 
Street and No 

| City TE ee ieee ee 
| State ’ EE 


i sidilaustineatinctecavemememenssiel 


a! 
What Bible Character 
Does This Picture 
Represent? 





You should answer without hes- 
itation, these and man 
Bible questions. Mail the cou- 
pon. We will send you free big 
new Bulletin telling how Moody 
Bible Institute Home Study 
Courses have helped 38,000 men 
and women through directed 
systematic study of the Bible. 
Send now. No obligation. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 4571, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


BIBLE TEST FREE 








New! 
Different ! 





other 


POSTER PATTERNS 
WINDOW DECORATIONS 
BLACKBOARD BORDERS 
SAND TABLE PROJECTS 
PLANS FOR PARTIES 


All in “Interludes of Pleasure.” 
New every month. 
Price 50c 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 





Constructive Seat Work Service 























issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 


| Brownies Around the 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 


quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 





YOUR NEW YEAR 

A be,? bepaz.s54 profitable ope 
“OLD FAITHFUL" 

ART MATERIALS 

POLAR BEAR PASTE. We also manufacture the famous 

“PRAING WATERCOLORS s PRANG TEMPERA COLOR; 

All ‘Old Faithful* Products 
THE AMERICAN (if) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FAcToRES “SF 626724 MAYES AVE. SANDUSKY ome 
(NEW YORK OFFICE 130 WEST FORTY SECOND STREET 








How old was William Penn at the time of his 
death 7—Connecticut. 


William Penn died in 1718 at the 
age of seventy-four. 

How many people are employed in the fish- 
eries in Alaska ?7—Nebraska. | 

Between twenty-five and_ thirty | 
thousand persons are engaged in the | 
fisheries industry in Alaska. 


What kind of fish is the most important com- | 
mercially in the United States?—New York. 









The ee is er most important | i eeiianinlalaenlll 
commercially, supplying more than tL EADERSHIP SINCE 1835 
fifty per cent of the total value of fish ; 94) “ S 





sold in the United States. 


What difference does the tide cause in the 
water level of the Thames River at London 7— 
Kentucky. 


The tides of the Thames River at 
London have a mean range of seven- 
teen feet with an extreme rise of 
twenty-two feet. 

Is Monaco a republic ?—Ohio. 

Monaco is a principality. The 
Prince of Monaco was an absolute | 
ruler until 1911. In that year a con- 
stitution was adopted under which the 
people elect a National Council of 21 
members to assist the ruling prince in 
government affairs.. 

What is the difference in the weight of milk 
and cream ?7—Michigan, 

Milk containing three per cent of 
butterfat weighs 8.60 pounds to the 
gallon. Cream containing forty per 
cent of butterfat weighs 8.28 pounds 
to the gallon. The larger the percent- 
age of fat, the less the weight of the 
cream; as the fat increases, the heavier | 
water content decreases. 

How does it happen that our number scale in 
arithmetic is based on ten ?7—Wisconsin, 

Decimal notation, that is the com- 
mon method employing nine digits and 
zero, is supposed to have been invent- 
ed in India. It was partially set forth, 
without the zero, in a Latin geometry 
attributed to Boethius (who died A. D. 
525), was revived in Europe through 
the Arabs, and was fully expounded 
by Leonardo da Pisa (A. D. 1200). 

What are some of the more prominent paint- 
ings of the artist, Palmer Cox 7—Pennsylvania. 

Palmer Cox (died 1924) was a} 
writer who illustrated his own books | 
with humorous pictures. “Squibs of 
California,” “Hans von Pelter’s Trip 
to Gotham,” “How Columbus Found 
America,’ “The Brownies, Their 
Book,” “The Brownies at Home,” “The 
World,” “The 














The Cleanliness Crusade—a welcome 
variation in school routine 


The subject of Health and Hygiene may be 
made unusually interesting to children with 
the help of the “Cleanliness Crusade,” and in- 
genious recreational project developed by 
Procter & Gamble, makers of Ivory Soap, 
The Crusade consists of beautifully colored 
posters for the schoolroom, a complete class 
project, miniature cakes of Ivory Soap, and 
special awards for the children to take home 
with them. 

Teachers may secure complete material for 
the Cleanliness Crusade by sending 36 cents 
in stamps to cover postage and handling costs. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 

Department 32A Cincinnati, Ohio 


Fundé Funds 


You can have both, and a baptel 
school project besides. HOW TO 
PLAN AND CARRY OUT A 
SCHOOL CARNIVAL furnishes 
the ideas, Our price on the re 
vised and enlarged 1928 edition is 
60c postpaid, Wholesale catalog 
of Schoo] Carnival and Entertain- 
ment supplies free. 


THE SCHOOL SERVICE NOVELTY C0, 
Department NI, 
1273 Buchanan Street, Topeka, Kansas 


























BASKETRY MATERIALS 


FOR SCHOOL USE 
Colored Reed, l5crolls. Best Quality in all Popular 
i Se Rolls or Pounds, Discount on 






Wooden Beads for Tri i Free Instruction Sheet. 
Sample Roll ise. . MARJORIE A. SPAULDING, 
4th Street, Phillipsburg, Kansas. 























Brownies Abroad,” are among his best- every week 13 weens | 
known books. The Brownies pictured Your neighbors = ee 
| and described by him have delighted ry yh t 


countless children. 


When did Booker T. Wachington found 
Tuskegee Institute and how did it oceur that 
he founded this institution ?—Indiana. 


Tuskegee Institute was established 
in 1881. When educational authorities 
in Alabama recognized the need for 
an industrial educational institution 
for negroes, they looked to Hampton : , Soe. 
Institute (Virginia) which was already ps tine saggy eee education requires vent. Send 
educating negroes along vocational | for our Civil Service Catalog No. 6. 
lines. Booker T. Washington, a grad-| COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
uate of Hampton and a teacher in that Washington, D. C. 
school, was asked to take charge of | “SL OPER 
the work of developing a program at | The MARCON-SLO 
Tuskegee. His ability, early recog- | DUPLICATOR 
nized, was demonstrated in a remark- Youcan make 100 copies of ouicw, 
able way in the upbuilding of this in- | Ieamonn, fers tet minute, fy 
—_ | Beas fi Fae 

Just what is the Volstead Act ?—Arkansas. plete. vate fart Guat 

The Volstead Act is an act that was tnd ALL MALL CHARGES 
drawn up for the enforcement of the | 
— bee poomne . oe ITAL 

at amendment specifies that after | 
one year from the ratification of the THE LAKE VIEW HOSP. ane 


article “the manufacture, sale, or School of Nursing (sccredited) offers these? stone with 


on’s Cen Bright. > 
- : 

t. Wasi \ 1s, acience, travel, 
fun, lots of pictures. tertai ° 
Trial 13 weeks--13 big ‘ 
or $1 for full year. Send now. Address 


Pathfinder, Dept. 34, Washington, D.C. 
—— 


Government Positions 


Clerk Carri Rural Carriers, Railway Mail Clerks. 
Postmasters, Department Clerks, and many other. 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with pay. 
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By 
Mae Foster Jay 


Who knows what children 
love to read. 


Rag-House Tales 


Astory of a child’s life in California, 
Arizona and New Mexico. 
Iilustrated by 14 original photographs 
by the author. Here is life lived in the 
nm with only the native animals and 
birds for playmates. 


By Rail and Trail 


Stories of America’s national wonders 
and beauties. Fully illustrated. 


Both books are written for children 
by one who knows them. 


Each $1.50 postpaid. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, 








ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We 


age. Standard authors, fine Krmed Onew 
books, all at biggest savings. Be sure ta 
send posteard for Clarkson's catalog. 


FR Write for ourgreat book catal 

This catalog is a short course n 
literature and is so u by some - Amer- 
ica’s leading universities; 300,000 k lovers 
buy from it. if you write now. 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING CO., 


128 CLARKSON BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL, 


ALWAYS Ask For DENISON’S —53 Years of Hits 


Comedy - Dramas, Me dg “F pee 
| mae od — PLAYS « onologs, 
Revues, Entertainments 
Call — Circus and ; — 

ceSkits nappy Posters, 
Opening Cho: vanes MINSTRELS WindowCards. 
Complete First-Parte, with Song Programs, 


New Clever COMEDY SONGS for yourshow. 
Make-up Goods, Wigs. CATALOGUE FREE, 


LS. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 58 Chicago 
SAFETY FOR HEAVY PICTURES 


Wires never slip over the hook of 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
(The Hanger with the Twist) 


10 Send for Free Samples. 
c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 
For Photos or Pennants, use 
MOORE PUSH-PINS 
(Glass Heads—Steel Points) 
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Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous Sorty< 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and amplen copy of Tue WRitTex’s 
MONTHL ¥ free a == 

THE HOME we SPON SCHOOL 
Dept. 48 fo Springtie 


4, WALL 


WAL $1.00 


History or geography teachers can 
make their own maps “to order,” 
make product maps, or work out 
class projects, with the Denoyer- 
Geppert Wall Outline Maps. 


Large size, 44 x 32 inches, outlines 
printed in dark blue, and with sea 
in light blue. U. S. map, and 
Europe (which can be substituted 
in the set), show mountains. 


Two maps of the World and two of 
the U. S. will be sent postpaid, for 
only $1.00. 


© Sees ees wees 








DENOVE » 4-04 
Selena R-GEPPERT nfo: NIPP 1-29 





School Map Mak 
8236-87 Ravenswood Ave., “Chicago 
Enelosed . ot. 60, Send me the 4 Wall Outline 
the of the U. S. and World as advertised in 
January N mal Instructor. 
yo 
soniapuas a 
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or the exportation thereof from, the 
United States and all territories sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof for 
beverage purposes is hereby prohibit- 
ed.” By the ratification of the re- 
quired number of states this amend- 
ment became effective January 16, 
1920, the required number of states 
having been secured in January the 
year before. After it became known 
that the prohibition amendment would 
go into effect, the national government 
realized that action must be taken to 
provide for its interpretation and en- 
forcement. The amendment did not 
specify what “intoxicating liquors” 
were. The Volstead Act specifies that 
beverages containing one-half of one 
per cent of alcohol are to be regarded 
as intoxicating. The act provides for 
the securing of liquor required for 
medicinal purposes, and contains vari- 
ous other provisions. 

(1) What has the government dene for the 


protection of birds? (2) How may printed 
matter put out by the government be secured ? 


(1) The government has passed 
laws protecting migratory birds by 
making it illegal to hunt or to molest 
birds at certain seasons of the year. 
It has encouraged states to pass legis- 
lation protecting birds within their re- 
spective borders. It has sent out 
bulletins and other printed matter per- 
taining to the value of birds and tell- 
ing how to build bird houses, create at- 
tractive surroundings, and provide for 
the welfare of birds. The government 
has also created more than seventy 
bird reservations or refuges, where no 
birds may be killed. The first bird 
reservation was established on Pelican 
Island, Florida, in 1903. A large 
number of such reservations are in the 
southern states, and several in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Alaska. (2) 
Printed matter may be secured from 


| the government in various ways. Some 


of the publications of the Bureau of 
Education may be secured free by 
writing to the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Certain pub- 
lications of the Geological Survey may 
be secured free on request. The same 
is true of some other bureaus and de- 
a. Other publications must 
e purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. Cer- 
tain publications in limited numbers 
are for distribution by United States 
Senators and members of the House 
of Representatives, each of these offi- 
cials having a fixed quota of publica- 
tions available for distribution in this 
manner. Until the quota is exhausted, 
anyone may secure a publication by 
making request to the Representative 
from his district or to one of the Sena- 
tors from his state. 


——@—_—___. 


At the recent dedication of the new 
Gothic chapel of the University of 
Chicago, Acting President Frederic 
Woodward said: “Though the chapel 
become as Chartres or as Sainte 
Chapelle, it will not fulfil the purpose 
of the donor, which is our purpose, un- 
less from week to week and from year 
there is here preached a 
gospel so intellectually honest and 
morally courageous, so free from in- 
tolerance and superstition, so harmo- 
nious with our knowledge of life, so 
radiant with love, as to draw the 
students of the university eagerly 
within these doors, and to send them 
forth with that understanding which 
makes men gladly obedient to the laws 
that govern their lives. There is in 
the university but one possible danger 
to religion: that the truth may be so 
narrowly, so irreverently taught by us 
as to send the student forth cynical of 
human virtues and indifferent to the 
things of the spirit. This we should be 
constantly on our guard to avoid.” 
The chapel (which cost over $1,800,- 
000) is the gift of John D. Rockefeller 
and is considered the masterpiece of 
the architect, the late Bertram G. 
Goodhue. At the dedication, John D. 
Rockefelier, Jr., announced a gift of 
$1,000,000 as the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial Fund for main- 
tenance of the chapel and for carrying 
out the projects of the University 


' Board of Social Service and Religion. 
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T is a very remarkable new book 

not yet published, chosen by the 
distinguished group of five critics 
who compose our Selecting Com- 
mittee, as the outstanding work 
among the many books that were 
submitted last month, in advance 
of publication, by the publishers of 
this country. 
If you were a_ sub- 
scriber to the Book- 
of-the-Month Club 
service, you would not 
only receive a full re- 
port about this book, 
but you would make 
sure of getting it, if 
you decided after reading our Com- 
mittee’s report, that it was a book 
you would not care to miss reading. 


You would not be obliged to take 
it, however, unless it appealed to 
you. That’s why you are given a 
full report about it, a month before 
it is published. You are thus given 
the opportunity of choosing some 
other important forthcoming book. 
For instance, last month there were 
fourteen new books about which 
our Committee reported to mem- 
bers. You might have preferred 
one of these, in place of the “‘book- 
of-the-month;” and if none of them 
appealed to you—you 
would not have had to 
take any! 

Moreover, if you take 
any one of the books 
recommended by our 
Committee, and find you 
have been misle.. by the 





Henry Seidel Canby 
Chairman 





i ny 


report you may exchange it for an- 


This 
com- 


book 


other at the same price. 
“guarantee of satisfaction” 
pletely protects you in your 
purchases. 

Through this unique and 
plete service, you need never 
any book you are particularly 
to read. 


com- 
miss 
keen 


How often now, through 










Please send me, 


Name 
Address 


0B xtcensncncesttnennncconsntameamansonenes an 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
without cost, a booklet outlining how the 


Book-of-the-Month Club operates. 
in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 





“book- of~ the-month’ 
this month~ and why? 


oversight, do you forget 
to obtain outstanding 
books you intend to read, 
and then have to con- 


fess, months afterward 

that “you never got  cyriscopber 

around to it?’ Morley 
Over 90,000 of the 


most notable people in the country 
—in every line of endeavor—now 
guard themselves against missing 
the new books they want to read, 
by belonging to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. They are people of 
your taste and standards. They 
don’t receive any book, unless they 
want it; but they do make abso- 
lutely sure, by this service, that 
they get and read the books they 
are anxious not to miss. 
Why not try it yourself? 
service does not cost you any- 
thing! There are no 
dues, no fees, no extra 
charges of any kind. 
Yoy can join this organ- 
ization, and get all the 
benefits of its service, 
and yet take as few as 
four books a year. You 
may take more if you please, but 
you do not have to. You pay only 


The 





Dorothy 
Cantield 


for the books you decide to take, 
and the same price as if you got 
them from the publisher himself 


by mail! 

Surely, among the 150 or more 
books our Committee will report 
upon in 1929, there will be at least 
four you will be very anxious not 
to miss. Find out how 
this valuable service will 
absolutely prevent you 
from missing’ them. 
Mail the coupon below 
for full information. 
Your request will involve William Alles 
you in no obligation. vam 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Ine. 
286 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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E. L, PALMER, Ph.D. 


Rural Education, 
| Cornell University 





ERE is news—vital, interesting news 

for every teacher, principal and super- 
intendent—a difficult department of class- 
room instruction now for the first time in 
practical teaching form, ready to be incor- 
porated into classroom procedure, smoothly 
and easily. Ready and usable at once, be- 
cause it was prepared in professionalized 
form by great educators who understand 
classroom procedure and appreciate teach- 
ing problems and time limitations. 


Out of the great mass of unrelated, hap- 
hazard, random material employed in the 
teaching of elementary science or nature 
study, this department in The Classroom 
Teacher stands out as the only practical 
professionalized program in existence. It 
is so acclaimed by leading educators of 
every State. Already this department of 
The Classroom Teacher has been adopted 
as required textbooks in the leading 
teacher-training institutions. 


The authors are men of national reputa- 
tion, specialists, and acknowledged leaders 
in this field. They give you, in a section of 
625 pages, a program of activities for every 
season in every grade. While their sug- 
gestions are many and lavish, they are 
thoroughly practical, because they are such 
as can be carried to full completion by any 
teacher. There is no want of material, no 
incomplete half-way measures. There are 
no impossible requirements, no extravagant 
demands on the average teacher’s resour- 
ces. For the first time Nature Study takes 
its well-ordered, professionalized position 
in classroom procedure. Every activity has 
a definite objective. It is correlated with 
the whole educational scheme. And yet 
these great educators have made the work 
delightful and fascinating. 


Just for example, Dr. Palmer bases his 
study of birds in primary grades on a 
housecleaning lesson. He goes from the 
known, familiar thing to the unknown. 
First are the “Ceiling Cleaners”, made up 
of birds which gather their food on the 
wing in the air. Following these, Dr. Pal- 
mer shows how the “Furniture Cleaners” 
like the weodpeckers and flickers keep our 
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Associate in Associate Professor of 
Natural Sciences, the Teaching of 
Teachers College, Natural Science, The 

Columbia University 


University of Chicago f 


A Thousand Sug¢éestions 


hy These Great Educators...Ready 
for Any Teacher To Use In 


NATURE STUDY 


The outstandin 
ment in THE CL 


features of this Depart- 
SSROOM TEACHER are: 


A complete field and laboratory course for pupils of the 
first three grades, by Dr. E. Laurence Palmer. 


A complete and perfectly balanced elementary-science 
program for classroom procedure for the first three 
grades, by Dr. Gerald S. Craig. 


_ A field course for Grades IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, and IX, 


by Dr. Elliot R. Downing, in which every type of topo- 
graphical situation is visited and its plant and animal 
life studied by the association method. 


A complete program of classroom procedure for Grades 
IV, V, and VI, by Dr. Gerald S. Craig. 


A complete program of classroom procedure by Dr. Otis 
W. Caldwell for Grades VII, VIII, and IX. 


A department, “Camp Cookery,” by Dr. E. Laurence Pal- 
mer, giving recipes and details of handling “the eats” on 
field trips. 


A unique Identification-Appreciation Section—the only 
thing of its kind ever prepared for elementary-school 
pupils, This consists of: 


a. Bird-identification section, by Dr. Elliot R. Downing, in which 
all the common birds are treated. Four-color-process pictures 
of every bird, painted by the distinguished bird artist, Major 
Allan Brooks, are given. 


b. Mammal-identification section, by Dr. Lee R. Dice, in which the 
mammals are grouped according to their ecological environment. 
Every treatise is illustrated by an actual photograph of the sub- 
ject. 


. Fish-identification section, by Dr. David Starr Jordan, contain- 
ing accounts of all the common fresh-water fishes. Every one 
is illustrated by an actual photograph. 


d. Reptile-and-Amphibian-identification section, by Dr. E. Laurence 
Palmer, treating the common snakes, turtles, lizards, frogs, etc. 
Each account is illustrated by an actual photograph of the sub- 
ject in its natural environment. 


e. Invertebrate-identification section, by Dr. Alfred E. Emerson, 
treating the common insects and other invertebrates. A photo- 
graph of the subject accompanies each account, 


f. Plant-identification section, by Dr. Henry C. Cowles, containing 

treatises on the common flowers, trees, shrubs, etc. Many of 
these are illustrated in color by Mary E. Eaton, the world’s 
foremost flower artist, and the remainder are illustrated by 
photographs of the living plant. 


a 
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0. W. CALDWELL, Ph.D, 


Professor of Education, otal 
Teachers College, P 
Columbia University 






trees from being destroyed. Then we have 
the “Carpet Cleaners” or birds who get 
their food from the ground, like the robins. 
“Cleaners of Sinks and Drains” are the 
waders like the cranes, ducks, etc. “Ver- 
min Destroyers” are the owls and hawks 
which keep our rodent enemies in check, 
Finally we have the “Garbage Cleaners” 
like the crow, buzzard, and gulls. 


What Dr. Palmer and his associates have 
done for Nature Study and Science, other 
great educators have done for every sub- 
ject and every problem of the grades 
through junior high—and the result is The 
Classroom Teacher, a complete profession- 
al guide for teacher, principal and superin- 
tendent. 


The Classroom Teacher is a new concept 
in education, designed in a wholly new way 
to put into every teacher’s hands the mod- 
ern teaching methods and professionalized 
subject matter of the foremost men from 
the leading teacher’s colleges. 


Seventy such educators collaborated in 
creating The Classroom Teacher. Each is 
a recognized authority in his field, and each 
wrote and signed the section dealing with 
the subject he has made his lifetime 
specialty. 

Bagley, Dawson and Hatch write on 
History .. . Smith and Reeve on Mathe- 
matics ... Parkins on upper grade Geog- 
raphy . . . Gray and Zirbes on Reading . - 
Every subject is treated from kindergarten 
through junior high and every problem 
from opening school in autumn to closing 
in the spring. 


Specimen Pages Free 


We urge every teacher interested in her 
own efficiency and professional success— 
every principal and superintendent inter- 
ested in more effective teaching—to send 
for an interesting brochure describing The 
Classroom Teacher, and details of our de- 
ferred payment plan. Specimen pages are 
included and mailed free. Dept. A-10, The 
Classroom Teacher, Inc., 104 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR DETAILS AND FREE SPECIMEN PAGES 


Gre 


HE CLASSROOM TEACHER, INC., 
Dept. A-10, 104 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your free brochure, including specimen pages of THE CLASS- 
Include details of your easy-payment plan. 
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@hrift habits should be formed through the 


Ppraclice of saving lime, energy, malerials,and money. 
en principles of thrift fo be emphasized in 
the various subjects of the curriculum are: 


Conservation, in geography and science. 


2 Q)pportunity, in biography. 


s-Go-operation, in history and civics. 

4- Industry and ideals, in literature and science. 

5 Gamings, savings and investments, in arithmetic. 

6 ltlygiene and sanitation, in health education. 

z l&conomy in constructive use of materials, in shop work. 
s Economy of right use of foods, in cooking. 

9 Economy of making and repairing,in sewing. 

10- Enthusiasm, concentration, and singleness of purpose, 





in all subjects. 


By the Committee on Thrift Education, 
National Education Association 
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Fitting Education to the Child 


By CHARLES A. RICE 


Superintendent of Schools, Portland, Oregon 


F EVERY child in school pursued a course of study which 
his mental ability enabled him to master and if he were 
encouraged to make proper effort, there should be no 
failures at the end of the school term. The mentalities of 

children are not all cast in the same mold. All children cannot, 
therefore, be expected to clear the same educational hurdles in 
any given time. It is only by a study of each individual child 
that his capacity and aptitudes can be determined. Modern 
education undertakes this task. It proceeds still further. It 
outlines for the child a program of training suited to his capac- 
ity and needs. 

It is not many years since all children were put through the 
same paces in school. There was a uniform course of study for 
all. Those in any grade were divided into groups regardless of 
mentality. The fact that they were able to progress at different 
rates of speed or that they differed in their ability to surmount 
obstacles was ignored. Now the school system that fails to con- 
sider these vital facts is out of step. It is as surely out of date 
as the farmer who travels to town in an oxcart or the housewife 
who uses tallow candles. 


HE modern school system studies children and uses the 

information thus obtained in classifying and instructing 
them. It uses the method found in any modern business. By 
careful checking waste is eliminated, lost motion is reduced to a 
minimum, and the business run to full capacity and on an effi- 
cient basis. 

Je have in the past spent too much time in teaching things 
that pupils already know. A case in point is the old plan of 
teaching spelling. The teacher in her assignment would say, 
“Take the next fifteen words, and write each word ten times.” 
No effort was made to discover how many of the fifteen words 
the child could already spell. This number might be eleven. 
Nevertheless, the child put as much time on each of these eleven 
words as on each of the other four. In the modern school the 
teacher has the children write the fifteen words and checks the 
ones which each child misses. The child thus knows which he 
can spell and which he cannot. The former require, and re- 
ceive, no attention. 

Lost motion in teaching is not confined to the subject of 
spelling. It is found in all elementary school subjects. This 
waste consists not only in teaching over and over things that 
pupils already know, but in teaching things that they will never 

fuse. The important question to be answered in regard to any 
particular piece of subject matter, especially in the tool sub- 
jects, is this: Of what practical use is it? Why teach a pupil to 
spell words which he will never use in written work after he 
leaves school? 


T REQUIRES considerable skill and effort on the part of the 

teacher to discover where knowing ends and where lack of 
knowing begins, and on the part of the maker of the course of 
study to know what is worth while and what is not. If left to 
themselves, many teachers look upon the task as hopeless, and 
proceed along the line of least resistance. There should be a 
special department in every school system to locate the difficul- 
ties which most children have in mastering all subjects, and the 
difficulties which each individual child has in any subject. This 
is a most valuable and practical part of the work of a research 
department, of far more importance than compiling statistics 
which cannot be used for the betterment of instruction. 

The discovery of tools useful in carrying on a modern pro- 
gram of education has kept pace with the program itself. In 
fact, it is because of the tools that the program is possible. It 
is a long step from the old-fashioned examination of yesterday 


. fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen. 


to the scientific test of to-day. The first tested memory. The 
second locates difficulties, and tests mentality, intelligence, 
achievement, and thought power. With the results thus ob- 
tained, it is possible to provide a curriculum and vary the in- 
struction to fit each child. Tasks may be measured out to suit 
his individual capacity. 

It should not be the aim to recognize individual differences 
simply by permitting all pupils to cover one course of study at 
the pace that suits their ability. +This has been the plan in the 
past. Many children finished the eight grades at fourteen years 
of age, some at thirteen and twelve years, and still others at 
The same variations existed in 
the age of graduation from the high school. A better plan is to 
enrich the curriculum for the children above average mentality 
so that they may progress at the usual rate and graduate at 
fourteen, and to thin out the course for the slow pupils to 
bare essentials so that they may graduate at about the same 
age. A similar procedure in high school will graduate practi- 
cally all at the age of eighteen. Many of the pupils in the slow 
group cannot do the work in a regular high school. A special 
course should be provided for them, covering a shorter period, 
with an opportunity for choice of vocation. This should be a 
self-discovery period, during which the child is guided toward 
those lines of work which his ability will permit him to follow 
with success and satisfaction. 


T IS the business of the school to train the mind of each 

childylaying the foundation on which later the trade, vo- 
cation, dr profession may be built. It is not possible for the 
public school to turn out the finished product, whether that 
product be carpenter, engineer, or lawyer. However, the cur- 
riculum that fails to recognize the fact that responsibility for 
earning a living is the common lot of all, is too narrow. A be- 
ginning should be made in preparing for the activities of the 
eight hours each day when the individual must work. 

It is equally incumbent upon the school to give each child 
fie resources, the desire, and the ability to spend his leisure 
hours wisely and profitably. These are the hours when people 
are more likely to get into trouble. If they have been trained 
to seek out and appreciate the good, then the temptations to 
wrongdoing are more easily met. It is for this reason that the 
special subjects—the so-called fads and frills in education— 
are almost as fundamental as the three R’s themselves. 


f bce modern school system does everything possible to train 
the usual child, but it goes much further: it leaves nothing 
undone that will prepare the unusual child to find and fill his 
place in the community. This is a distinguishing feature of 
any school system that is meeting the situation in training 
girls and boys of all degrees of mentality and aptitudes. 

The school has not finished its task when it has done every- 
thing possible to train the intellect. Physical condition is 
equally important. Of how much value is it to the graduate 
to read well, if his health is too poor for him to enjoy life? 
How much has he gained if he can cipher accurately and spell 
all the words in his vocabulary and yet is not strong enough 
physically to do a day’s work to earn his living? “A sound 
mind in a strong body” is the goal ever to be borne in mind by 
the educator. 

In any school system the child should be the center. Every- 
thing should revolve about him. Schools are maintained for 
his good. Someone has defined a school as a place where chil- 
dren meet to educate themselves and one another with the help 
of a good teacher. We believe that this is the spirit which 
should prevail in every school. 
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Fire—Servant of Man - 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Keni Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





An Egyptian Two-Burner Bronze Lamp, Which 
Was Suspended from the Ceiling 


HEN we consider the mystery, 
the fascination, the companion- 


ship, the purity, the restlessness, 


and the usefulness of fire, we do 


not wonder that the ancient Greeks believed 


that it was stolen from the gods who dwelt 


on Mount Olympus. 

Fire enables man to live in any climate 
regardless of the season or weather. Fire 
warms his body, heats and lights his house, 
woks his food, enables him to get metals 
from the rocks, and generates power to run 
his machinery. For primitive peoples fire 
fells trees, hollows logs to make boats, holds 
beasts at bay, and dispels the night. 

One of the most important things that fire 
contributes to the welfare of mankind is the 
production of light. Man is by nature a 
creature of the day; he is unable to see in 
the dark. Because he is able to produce 
light artificially he can continue with his 
work or his play after the sun goes down. 
Were it not for his ability to make artificial 
light, he would spend half of his life in the 











ee Sort , 


f 4 Betty Lamp of the American Colonial Period 





There was a time, of course, when man 
did not know what fire was. The first fires 
were caused by lightning, the eruption of 
voleanoes, the rubbing together of dry 
branches in a gale, bowlders rolling down 
the mountain sides and emitting sparks 
when they crashed into other rocks, and 
spontaneous combustion. To early man fire 
was a dreadful thing, destroying all crea- 
tures in its path. In time, however, primi- 





This Iron Candlestick Served as a Reading Lamp 
When Hung on the Back of a Chair 


tive man learned to go back to the burned 
area and feed the smoldering red demon, 
which warmed him and brightened the 
night, and he discovered that he could use 
fire to cook his food. The preservation of 
fire was perhaps the foundation of home life, 
for in that far-off time the women began 
the custom of staying at home and tending 
the fire while the men went forth to their 
daily business of hunting. Hence, to-day, 
the words “fireside” and “home” have the 
same meaning. 

A variety of ways was devised to preserve 
the fire when it was not in use. Among 
these may be mentioned raking the coals to- 
gether and covering them with ashes, and 
placing the fire in a hollow tree trunk or in 
a dry log covered with earth. When people 
moved from place to place, the fire was care- 
fully taken along. Some savages placed a 
hot coal in a fibrous husk and pressed it into 
the hollow of a coconut shell. Others kept 
the spark alive in tinder placed between the 
valves of a mussel shell, or in earthenware 
pots, or in horns equipped with a stopper at 
one end. In these ways the valuable spark 
could be kept safely for two or three days. 
What might be termed a slow match was 
used by some of the Indians of New Mexico. 
It consisted of slow-burning cedar bark tied 
in bundles. The Chinese used joss sticks. 
The natives of Tierra del Fuego carried fire 
on some gravel or clay in their canoes. 





A Roman Pottery Lamp, Having a Spout for the 
Wick and a Simple Handle 


Gradually man realized that the possibility 
of creating a fire artificially lay within his 
power. We shall never know whether he 
first learned this when the wood in which 
he was drilling a hole grew hot or when cer- 
tain stones which he struck together pro- 
duced sparks and the odor of fire. But 
somewhere, sometime, that first artificial 
fire was made, perhaps largely by accident, 
and gradually the startling discovery spread 
to all peoples, and the way of mankind was 
made easier. 

To-day primitive peoples make fire in 
various ways. Some twirl a stick between 
their palms while pressing it against a block 
of wood. Some wrap around a wooden drill 
a thong or bowstring and pull it back and 
forth, revolving the drill rapidly while 
pressing it firmly against the stick below. 
Some saw one piece of wood across another. 
Some push a stick back and forth in a 
groove made in a piece of wood. In all of 
these methods the moving stick grinds the 
opposing wood into fine particles at the 

(Continued on page 76) 





Perforated or “Paul Revere” Lantern 
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A National Clearing House for School Problems 


By CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 


Field Secretary, Legislative Division, National Education Association 


OW shall she go about making Johnnie 

a “good speller” and Betty Lou accurate 

at figures? What type of school build- 

ing is best suited to her community? 

Where has a health program been worked out 

that her school might copy? What special train- 

ing has been found most successful with the 

backward child? How shall she meet the prob- 

lem of the child who “fails”? How can she in- 
terest her community in its schools? 

The teacher to-day is asking herself questions 
such as these. Often the answers are not easily 
found. There is much talk of education as a sci- 
ence, and news of investigations of school prob- 
lems is common. But the details of researches 
carried on in schools of the Pacific coast are not 
easily found by teachers of New England or the 
Middle West, nor are the studies made in New 
York schools accessible to the Florida or Texas 
teacher. Even if she is able to secure from ex- 
isting sources the results of researches, the aver- 
uve teacher has not enough time to make the 
thorough study of conflicting viewpoints that is 
necessary before she can adapt a particular 
method to her own needs. She is usually 


have been adopted. Salaries have been increased, 
and building programs have been approved. 
Nevertheless, there still remains much to be done 
if the children of the nation are to receive the 
fullest measure of value from their years in 
school. 

The need for further progress in education is 
clearly indicated by the percentage of illiteracy 
in this country as compared with other leading 
nations, and by the great number of child labor- 
ers in some states. The failures of -high-school 
pupils, due to lack of correlation between the sec- 
ondary and elementary schools, constitute a sub- 
ject deserving serious consideration, while the 
teacher herself often feels that some means of 
raising her position in the estimation of the com- 
munity is of first importance. 

FEDERAL DEPARTMENT PROMISES HELP 

Although the development of professional 
training for teachers will largely take care of 
these ills, the teacher cannot revolutionize the 
education of the nation without its co-operation. 


Uncle Sam has had a hand in education since the 
early days of the Republic. The policy of mak. 
ing land grants to the states for public schools 
and universities, begun under the Continental 
Congress by the Land Act of 1785, reaftirmed jy 
1787, and extended by the Morrill Act of 1g¢2 
has resulted in the states’ receiving approxi. 
mately one hundred fifty thousand square miles 
of- public lands for school purposes, in addition 
to thousands of square miles of so-called swamp 
lands the proceeds of which in many cases jaye 
been used for schools. This course is in accord 
with the admonition of Washington, who Said, 
in his “Farewell Address”: “Promote, then, as 
an object of primary importance institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge. In_ propor. 
tion as the structure of a government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential that public opin. 
ion should be enlightened.” 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE DEPARTMENT 
ESTABLISHED 
Authorization for the establishment of a fed- 
eral department to promote education js 
found in Article I, Section 8, of the Consti- 








more interested in the curriculum as a 
whole than in the special problems of any 
one subject. She wants her pupils to make 
au well-balanced advance in knowledge and 
in ability to apply to their daily lives what 
they have learned in the classroom. 


THe TREACHER SEEKS HELP WITH SCHOOL 
PROBLEMS 


The teacher turns to the United States 
Sureau of Education, the National Educa- 
tion Association, her state department of 
education, or private educational founda- 
tions for help with her questions. No- 
where, however, can she secure the as- 
sistance of a national agency which might 
co-ordinate and interpret for her use the 
studies of educational problems carried on 
throughout the country. Scientific prin- 
ciples are constantly being developed by 
educators, but the classroom teacher needs 
to have the results called to her attention, 
or at least made easily obtainable. 

Changed conditions of modern life have 
given us a new conception as to the func- 
tion of the public schools. Formerly the 
teacher performed her duty when she 
taught the child to write legibly, to read, 
and to perform simple mathematical cal- 
culations. To-day she must see that the 
child not only acquires skill in the three 


edge to his study of such subjects as hy- 
giene, history, civics, science, music, and 
art. ” 


CURRICULUM CHANGES FOUND NECESSARY 








THE NEW EDUCATION BILL 
Provides for 

Education 

with a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 


1. Creation of a Department of 


i) 


. Consolidation in the new department of 
federal agencies dealing with education. 
3. Authorization for funds to enable the de- 
partment to conduct research in education. 


* 
ww 


4. Establishment of an_ interdepartmental 
conference on education to be made up of 
representatives from each of the executive 
departments of the government. 

Creation of a national council on education 
to consist of the chief school officers of the 
various states and territories. 


vt 


THE NEW EDUCATION BILL 
Does not 
1. Provide federal aid to the states for edu- 
cation. 
. Give to the department the control of edu- 
cation within the states. 


to 


‘. Interfere with the conduct of private and 
parochial schools. 


4. Standardize education within the states. 


tution, which provides that the federal 
government may lay taxes for the public 
welfare. Under this provision the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was created in 1862. 
Twenty-seven years later the head of the 
department was raised to the rank of cab- 
inet secretary. Another welfare depart- 
ment, that of Commerce and Labor, was es- 
tablished in 1903, and ten years later sep- 
arated into two departments, with a sec- 
retary for each. 

In 1867, five years after the creation of 
the Department of Agriculture, a Depart- 
ment of Education was established, but two 
years later opponents of the movement suc- 
ceeded in having the work of education 
relegated to a bureau in the Department of 
the Interior, where it still remains. As 4 
result, no one in the Cabinet represents the 
school children of America except the See- 
retary of the Interior, whose interests are 
demanded by a variety of other unrelated 
matters. 


FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES SCATTERED 


Besides the Bureau of Education, more 
than thirty separate educational agencies 
annually receive appropriations from the 
federal government. Many of these activi 
ties would be taken over by a Department 
of Education, thus promoting efficiency and 
economy. The Curtis-Reed Education Bil 
known in the present Congress as S. 1584 
H. R. 7, in addition to providing for the 
creation of a Department of Education 
with a Secretary in the President’s Cab 
inet, specifically authorizes the co-ordine 














The World War served to point out our 
naticna! ioss of efficiency from preventable 
or curable physical defects. As a result, there 
were introduced into our schools medical in- 
spection, nursing service, dental service, the 
feeding of children suffering from malnutrition, 
playground equipment, and many other new aids 
to physical development. 

These innovations and radical changes in 
courses of study were made necessary by the 
changes that have come in recent years in our 
economic, social, and industrial life; by the ad- 
vances in educational science and psychology; 
and by the increase in school attendance and 
pupil heterogeneity. To meet the situation 
great state programs of educational advance 


She needs to be able to secure from the national 
government educational facts which will help her 
in her work, just as the reports, forecasts, and 
investigations of the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Labor help the farmer, the 
business man, and the working man. To meet 
this need, educators for many years have worked 
for the establishment of a Department of Educa- 
tion with a Secretary in the Cabinet. 

In creating a federal Department of Educa- 
tion the government would be following the prec- 
edent established by the creation of the three 
existing welfare departments. It would simply 
be extending its efforts in a familiar field, for 


tion, within the new department, of 
Bureau ‘of Education, the Federal boa 
for Vocational Education, Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf, and Howard University. Such 
consolidation would result in greater efficiency 
and economy and would be in accord with the 
governmental reorganization which has bee! 
urged in recent years. : 

Provision is also made in the Education Bill 
for creation of a national advisory counc!, to 
include the superintendent of education or other 
chief educational official from each of the states 
and possessions of the United States. Through 
this council it is hoped to promote co-operation 
between the national and state departments. 
(Continued on page 82) 
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Modeling in the Elementary School 


By JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


T WAS the first of the term. Some children 
had asked for a chance to model. Modeling 
materials—both the natural clay, to be 
mixed with water, and the oily non-harden- 

ing prepared clay—were placed on the table in 

the sixth-grade room. Most of the children 
chose the modeling material they liked best and 
began to work, but Johnny looked dazed. “I’ve 
never used this stuff. What do you do with it?” 

He had recently come from another city. 

Several children made suggestions. Before 
long Johnny was trying to model an airplane. 
“This is lots of fun. I like this stuff. What’s 
the difference between the two kinds of clay?” 

A number of pupils volunteered information. 
“| like the feeling of the natural clay better,” 
said Mary. “It feels colder on your hands.” 

“I like it,” said prim little Lucy, “because it 
comes out of your finger nails better than the 
other. It makes my mother cross when I go to 
dancing class after school with that prepared 
day in my nails. It seems greasy. The natural 
day comes right out when you wash your 
hands.” 

“Can you imagine that,” exclaimed Joe, 
“caring more about your nails than your work! 
| like the prepared clay best. I can model 
horses, giraffes—everything—and they don’t 
break, no matter how small the parts are.” 

“‘T like it, too,” said Gertrude, “because I can 
make dancing people. You can leave it from 
day to day and begin where you left off the day 
before. You can’t do that with natural clay. 
It gets all hard unless you wrap it with wet 
doths, and even then the small parts break.” 

“The natural clay is better for bowls,” said 
Henry, “or for paper weights and penholder 
trays—anything you want to have get hard, and 
paint.” 

Johnny, the newcomer, decided that he would 
try both mediums and see for himself which he 
liked best. 

A visitor to this sixth grade might not see 
the value of the modeling done there, for no 
real masterpieces were produced, no real evi- 
dence of talent was shown. It seems to me, 
however, that the chance to model is the right 
ofevery child. It is one medium for expression. 
Johnny had missed something in the first five 
grades. It was fortunate for him that he came 
© a place where he had the opportunity to 
model. He found it a new and enjoyable ex- 
perience. 

It is difficult to prove scientifically that we 
‘ppreciate beautiful statues, fountains, and re- 
liefs more if we have modeled ourselves. But 
we who do creative work feel certain that this is 
tue. People who spend hours in tatting, em- 
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Correlation of Modeling and Science—the 
Work of Fourth-Grade Children 




















Simple Animals for Modeling 


broidering, and crocheting look at beautiful 
handmade lace with keener appreciation than 
people who have done little of this sort of work. 
For years my hobby was the weaving of raffia 
baskets of many colors. I dyed them with roots, 
berries, bark, and so on, like the Indians. Into 
these baskets I wove themes. I know that I 
appreciate Oriental rugs more because of the 
hours I spent weaving my stories in raffia. 

Let us say, then, what many of us believe, 
that if children have had an opportunity to 
model, they appreciate beautiful modeling more 
than they do if they have merely looked at pic- 
tures of modeling, without an opportunity to 
create. 

We will endeavor, therefore, to interest the 
children in modeling. Let us use all available 
mediums. Children in snowy countries have a 
beautiful medium in winter, Modeling in snow 





























Courtesy of the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago 
A Number of Subjects Were Correlated in 
a Fourth-Grade Study of Greece 


has an advantage over modeling in clay because 


it lends itself to the making of large subjects, 
and brings children out in the fresh air. 


If there is clay in the ground near the school, 
There 


let us encourage the children to use it. 


is one advantage in such clay even if it is not 
so gocd as that which we buy. If the child uses 
what is near him, he will get more done. In his 
leisure time the material will, so to speak, stare 
him in the face, seeming to say, “Use me. Make 
something out of me.” 

For the majority of classrooms the most 
popular mediums for modeling are natural and 
prepared clay. Children in the first three 
grades like to model bowls of natural clay, paint 
them, shellac them, and plant bulbs in them. 
If we are aiming for free expression, however, 
most of the modeling in these grades should be 
with the non-hardening prepared clay. The 
heat from the little child’s hands dries natural 
clay quickly and cracks it. Then, too, the young 
child’s way of working is not suitable for 
natural clay. Watch him model a chicken. He 
rolls one ball for the chicken’s body and an- 
other for its head. Then he sticks the head on 
the body. He adds still another little piece for 
the bill. When a chicken is made in this man- 
ner from natural clay, it cracks and falls to 
pieces, The child can use his own method with 
prepared clay, for the pieces will not fall 
apart. 

To be sure, the child of this age can be taught 
to begin with a lump of clay, and pull the head 
and the bill out of that. Then it will not crack. 
This method of procedure is, however, a grown- 
up’s method, not the way a child works. If he 
is to express himself in his own way, we must 
let him build his animal or object piece on 
piece, just as he draws his animal or object 
part by part. He does not block the thing in as 
a whole, like the art student. 

In grades above the third, however, children 
become discouraged unless their work looks 
right. It seems wise, therefore, to begin to 
teach them proper ways of modeling. In the 
fourth grade they can learn to block in the gen- 
eral shape first and take out parts until it re- 
sembles the animal they want. The more 
talented children of this age will have great fun 
carving in soap. The children less talented will 
find soap a more difficult medium. 

The best illustrative material to help children 
in modeling is a modeled object. A _ rabbit 
modeled in a simple manner by an artist is of 
more help than a live rabbit, for it is more 
nearly like the desired result. The children 
should, however, be given the opportunity to 
model from a live animal, as well. 

It is unfortunate that we do not have on the 
market for school use a number of animals and 
objects beautifully modeled in a simple man- 
ner. We have some beautiful models for use 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Horses and Elephants Are Favorite Subjects— 
Children in Grades Two to Six Modeled These 
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Teaching Literature in the Primary Grades 


THE PREPARATION OF THE CHILDREN 
By ELEANOR TROXELL 


Early Elementary Supervisor, City Schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


% = T IS most important that chil- 
dren be prepared for story or 
poem. It would seem that they 

_ are always prepared for a story; 

_and this is true, as far as 

| eagerness to hear one told is 

| concerned. However, there is 
other preparation needed also. 

4; The children are not always 

prepared in background. The 

story-teller must know the children, and whether 
they have the images or experiences necessary to 
an understanding or appreciation of the story. 

How much would be lost in “The Three Billy 

Goats Gruff” had the children no knowledge of a 

goat, a hillside, or a bridge. And there are such 

children. The story-teller must know the data 
needed to build up the necessary images and 
to create an appreciation. 














KIND OF PREPARATION NEEDED 


Children who have no cultural background 
in story, poem, or song need to be given experi- 
ences to build up ability to appreciate finer 
things. Sometimes it is a long while before 
children are ready even to listen to a poem or 
a song. With such children it is better to be- 
gin with a short rhyme such as may be found 
in Mother Goose, a short song, or a short story, 
in order that few images and little new vo- 
cabulary may be added at a time, and that the 
emotion aroused may be of short duration. 
Experiences should come to the children be- 
fore literature is presented to them, so that 
understanding may make images and emotions 
clear. An experience on a farm makes “On the 
Farm,” by Stevenson, better appreciated, and, 
in turn, this poem interprets and gives appre- 
ciation of that experience. 

Almost the entire atmosphere of the story of 
Joseph is lost without the background of color- 
ful Oriental life. An imaginary journey to the 
land of the Hebrews, wandering over the hill- 
sides with their shepherds, riding the camels 
over the desert to oasis homes, will provide the 
children with adequate imagery and appre- 
ciation of all that happens in the story. 

What is true of Hebrew stories is equally 
true of the Norse stories, with their bold 
legendary basis. Children delight more in the 
adventures of Sigurd the Volsung when they 
have sufficient knowledge to picture the sword 
“inlaid with marvelous gems”; the long ser- 
pent; the sea battles, as the gay and brilliant 
Viking ships wind their way amid the majestic 
beauty of fiord scenery; or the hunts in the 
wild, virgin forests of Norway. 

The stories make the lives of the people 
studied more vivid to the children, and should 
be told after and not before the background is 
provided. Not to have this background is like 
hearing a foreign language which we only partly 
know. The general meaning of what is said is 
comprehended, but the finer meanings and im- 
ages are lost. 

The preparation should not be perfunctory 
or formal, but should be a natural preliminary 
to the story, and the story should be the climax 
of a thrilling experience, lived by teacher and 
pupils together in the schoolroom. 

The literature teacher needs to remind her- 
self frequently that little children’s experi- 
ences are narrow, centered about the home or 
immediate environment. The home is the focus 
of their interest. The joys and sorrows at- 


tendant upon the daily home life they under- 
stand and appreciate because it is their world; 
but of the life of the big outside world they 
have no knowledge. Hence, in the selection of 
literature this must be taken into careful con- 
sideration. The material must possess direct- 
ness of interest and simplicity of detail. 

To secure the best results from both prepar- 
ation and telling, there must be rich and lovely 
relationships. The results of literature teach- 
ing depend largely upon the quality of life 
lived with the children in the schoolroom. 
These relationships should be established be- 
fore any literature teaching is attempted. 
That is one of the important preparations. It 
may be established the first day. It may take 
longer. 

The preparation in vocabulary for both 
stories and poems may be easily made by the 
use of certain unfamiliar words for some time 
before a story or poem is presented. A teach- 
er used the words “slender,” “glossy,” “silken,” 
many times before presenting the poem “The 
Arab and His Mare.” 


PURPOSES IN TEACHING LITERATURE 


The purposes in presenting stories and 
poems must always be kept in mind in order 
that right preparation of both teacher and 
children may take place. Some of these pur- 
poses are: to help children to enjoy the best 
which has come to us from the race; to create 
a desire for good literature; to give ideals; to 
foster the best emotions; and to encourage 
literary effort on the children’s part. 


NECESSITY FOR A PROPER MENTAL ATTITUDE FOR 
ENJOYMENT OF POETRY 


To help children to enjoy poetry an appro- 
priate mental attitude on their part is neces- 
sary. To attain this end the teacher should 
prepare herself with suitable poems for cer- 
tain occasions. When the circus is in town 
and the children’s thoughts are filled with the 
feats of the elephant and the clown, it is hardly 
the time to present “The Friendly Cow.” But 
“Merry-Go-Round,” in The Pointed People, by 
Rachel Lyman Field, will be accepted with ac- 
claim. It fits into the children’s mood. Some- 
one else is expressing to them what they feel, 
interpreting their own feeling to them, enliv- 
ening their images, personifying what comes 
into their immediate experience, expressing it 
spontaneously and informally, as they would 
have it expressed, giving them new and useful 
words, and providing real pleasure for them. 

Not all poems need wait for such a psy- 
chological moment, but all poems need some 
preparation in mental attitude. Even “Sing a 
Song of Sixpence” would hardly be presented 
when children are boisterous from outdoor 
play, but rather after the quieting influence 
of music, or a library period, or at the request 
of children for rhymes. A teacher had a 
beautifully illustrated copy of A Child’s Garden 
of Verses, and she showed the children the 
pictures, which called forth such expressions 
as “What does it say about the little boys?” or 
“Read it to us,” or “Tell us about him.” This 
was one of the best preparations for a fine 
attitude. 


BROADENING RESULTS OF PROPER PREPARATION 


The results of the preparation of children in 
imagery, in vocabulary, in atmosphere, and in 


attitudes may be expected to mznifest them- 
selves in fuller imagination. Children are jp. 
vited to travel in imagination to kings’ palaces 
or humble huts, to broad meadows or gay 
cities, but through it all there is life and joy. 
ful experience. Should the experience seem 
sometimes sad, it is a sadness which ennobles, 
and a sympathy which broadens. Literature, 
through the imaginative element, gives children 
a vision of better selves toward which to strive, 
Just as contact with people broadens children, 
so contact with the best which people have 
given broadens them. They enter imagina- 
tively into new situations, meet them in new 
ways, and come out of them with new ideas 
and ideals. Ideas and ideals produced by lit- 
erature illumine the ordinary and homely, 
Satisfaction ensues because of the vivid reali- 
zation of something enlarging. 

In a home where two or three families were 
huddled in one room, the children were aroused 
from apathy and secretiveness through story- 
telling. To hear of people, countries, and ex- 
periences unknown before created a new in- 
terest and a desire to be like those people, to 
act as they acted, and to speak as they spoke. 
These children were found playing the stories 
at home and on the playground, whereas form- 
erly they belonged to the rowdy and unruly 
class. They became poised and happy in school, 
whereas before they were difficult to manage. 

The presentation of literature to children 
has an effect upon them similar to that of a 
beautiful environment. It is, for the time being, 
their environment. Beautiful diction and figures 
of speech work their influence in children’s 
vocabulary. 


JOY TO BE GAINED FROM LITERATURE 


Much of the lack of joy in the world is due 
to lack of happy memories, rich thoughts, or 
worthy occupation in time of leisure. Litera- 
ture is a high and noble means for supplying 
this lack, and teachers cannot begin too early 
in the grades to introduce children to this 
avenue of joy-giving material. 

That many children turn from reading is 
due, in a large measure, to the struggle with 
its mechanics in the first grade. When more 
emphasis is put upon joy in reading than upon 
the mastery of technical details, there will be 
a desire within the children which will push 
them on to overcoming mechanics far more 
easily and pleasantly. Give children some- 
thing worthy to read and within their ability, 
and there will be no lack of desire to read. 
The teacher can further this desire by telling 
and reading stories and poems and by bringing 
children in contact with many books, especially 
the artistically illustrated ones. 

A library corner in the schoolroom, where 
children may use the books in leisure moments, 
heightens interest in reading and is the means 
of supplying opportunities for individual 
choice. The deadening uniformity engende 
by the use of only one book for teaching read 
ing kills the very joy for which the teacher 
should be striving. ; 

Joy should be cultivated and made a KHiabit. 
The best preparation of little children for thé 
enjoyment, appreciation, and understanding 0 
literature comes through joyful, natural living, 
which produces wholesome, happy attitudes and 
emotions, and creates a desire for those things 
which are lovely and true. 
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Have you ever seen a camel? 

You can see camels at the circus. 

Camels live in the desert. 

The desert is very dry. 

It is hot in the desert during the 
day. 

At night it grows very cold. 

There is not much to eat in the 
desert. 

There is very little water. 

The camel can travel for days 
without food or water. 

How can he do this? 

His hump is made of fat. 

If he cannot find food, he uses 
some of the fat in his hump. 
When he can find food, he eats and 

eats. 
His hump grows fat again. 
The camel has water pockets in his 


stomach. 

















The Camel 


By MAY AVERILL 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 





























He can carry water enough to last 
him. for several days. 


“When he reaches. a watering place, 


' "be driaks and drinks. 
He fills all his: water. pockets. 


The camel’s feet have thick pads. 


They keep the hot sand from 
hurting him. 

He does not feel the rough places 
on the ground. 

What color are camels? 

Some camels are brown. 

Some are dark gray. 

A few camels are white. 

The Arabs ride camels. 

Arabs live in the desert. 

Camels are very useful to them. 

Camels can carry heavy loads. 

Sometimes we call the camel “the 
ship of the desert.” 

Can you tell why? 
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[° IS interesting to note that Indiana is 
the only state which has deposed a legally 
chosen floral emblem. After adopting the 


pink carnation as its emblem and accepting 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 
INDIANA: THE TULIP TREE 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


it as such for several years, the state decided which often attains a height of one hundred 

that the tulip tree would be a more fitting and fifty feet. It is found growing in wood- 

representative. land sections, and its flowers come out in 
The tulip tree is a splendid, large tree (Continued on page 83) 
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She TULIP TREE 
STATE FLOWER OF INDIANA- 


















































COLORS FLOWERS: CREAM WITH RED-BROWN STREAKS AT BOTTOM OF PETALS 
MEDIUM GREEN, BLUE-GREEN IN SHADOWS 
BRANCHES: DEEP GREEN WITH TOUCHES OF BROWN 


TO 
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Geography Textbooks 


By DEFOREST STULL 


Associate in Geography, Teachers College, Columbia University 


= EXTBOOKS not only play a very 
j|| significant part in all geography 


| work, but are an absolute neces- 





| 
| sity for most teachers of geog- 
WY raphy. In this country there are 
very few public-school teachers 
| so expert in geography subject 
matter that they may success- 
fully dispense with the geogra- 
phy textbook. On the other hand, 
itis a very poor teacher who is so dependent on 
the text that she begins every lesson with an 
gen book before her. In England and France 
achers come to the university or normal college 
sith years of preparation and a fund of geo- 
gaphical information and insight. These teach- 
#s do not depend on a textbook. An ideal plan 
vould be that the European teacher adopt the 
American textbook, and the American teacher, 
ixfore she uses the text, spend in preparation 
the same number of years that the European 

acher spends. 

The field of geography is so vast that it is far 
titer for the ordinary teacher to use a good 
xt than to wander aimlessly, dabbling first with 
his topic, then with that. With the text as a 
mide, she has an outline of her objectives in 
igical order, and she has the best geographical 
meepts assembled for study. Her aims are 
dear-cut and definite, and consequently her teach- 
ing will be more definite. 

Many of the modern geography textbooks in 
the United States are among the best in the 
world, vividly written and beautifully illustrated. 
The teacher has an excellent opportunity to popu- 
brize the textbook with her pupils by teaching 
them how to study its written material, how to 
interpret its wonderful pictures, and how to read 
is diagrams and maps. She can impart to the 
wpils her enthusiasm for the study so that they 
vil want to explore the book for themselves. 
They will thus form definite study habits. 

Science has made such rapid progress within 
the last decade, and conditions have consequently 
changed, that the modern geography textbook 
presents an entirely new view of the field. Peda- 
togically and in. content it is far in advance of 
the old-time text. The new books are written 
from a two-sided point of view. The elementary 
txts take into consideration the child’s nature 
and needs, as well as the best geographical prob- 
kms, facts, and principles. In the new books, 
man is the starting point, his interrelationships 
vith his physical environment are emphasized, 
‘nd cause and effect are stressed. In the old 
lets one looks in vain for causal geography. 

were encyclopedic treatments of more or 
iss unrelated facts, or uninteresting descrip- 
lions in language beyond the children for whom 

were intended. The new texts follow the new 
Pedagogy by giving the facts first and letting the 

develop from the facts. They proceed from 
the known to the unknown, and give problems for 
the pupil’s present needs and future use. There 
Sto attempt, as in bygone days, simply to mem- 
thie abstract facts without any idea of immedi- 
ie use. The modern geography is a practical, 

Wwable book, tying up everyday life with school 
life, and helping the pupils to realize the what, 

where, and the why of man’s relation to the 


—< 
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Textbooks are the most important factor in 
termining courses of study, and they consti- 
lite the principal source of available reading 

t, pictures, maps, diagrams, and statistical 
In our country they are generally the 

y of both teacher and pupil. 
ildren must be taught how to use the geog- 


raphy index in order to facilitate the finding of 
material and to make more accessible the re- 
sources of the book. After acquiring some skill 
in using the index, they will realize that it saves 
time and is a means to reach more quickly the 
material which they wish to find. 


READING MATERIAL 


The reading material in the geography text- 
book constitutes the core of the geography work 
in most of the grades. The teacher builds from 
this starting point, supplementing her teaching 
with material derived from other texts, geo- 
graphical readers, magazine articles, the daily 
papers, and any other sources available. 

As the writer has already stated, few people 
are capable of choosing for study the outstand- 
ing facts or topics in geography. In the text this 
is done for the teacher and pupil by a specialist. 
He has probably spent years in studying the 
whole field, and he presents in his book every 
kind of geographical material. that will give the 
child knowledge of the earth as his home. This 
book contains not only maps, charts, pictures, 
gazetteers, and pronouncing vocabularies, but 
presents problems, which, with the aid of the 
teacher, give the pupil training in mental effort. 
The order in which the problems are taken up 
gives training in methods of study. Questions 
and references are scattered throughout the text- 
book and aid in forming correct conclusions. 

Since texts are not written for any one region 
alone, but attempt rather to give a balanced 
treatment, the teacher may find the material on 
any particular locality inadequate. She will 
probably find in. the text the prominent charac- 
teristics of a region, and will have to get her de- 
tail from supplementary reading. The method 
of procedure depends somewhat upon the course 
of study, but good teaching, by any method, 
trains the children in observation, in experience, 
and in selecting vital topics for discussion. 

The teacher sets up her aims and stimulates 
the children to independent study. Often a won- 
derful lesson develops from a topic brought in by 
a pupil. A teacher is most successful when she 
gets the whole class to contribute in developing 
a project. Some children get the best results 
from hearing things intelligently discussed in 
class; others get just as good results from seek- 
ing out material for themselves. 


PICTURES 


Often the best approach to a country or sec- 
tion is through a picture. Modern photographic 
and lithographic art have come to the assistance 
of the geographer, and enable him to illustrate 
his texts with wonderful pictures. Authors and 
publishers have gone to considerable expense in 
securing carefully selected pictures that not only 
teach, but are reliable, up to date, and selected 
to illustrate a definite point. Pictures were often 
lacking in the older texts, because the author 
feared that they would divert the attention of 
the pupil. If pictures were present, they were 
highly fantastical drawings, which did not rep- 
resent objects correctly. 

The object of pictures in the modern text is 
not only to attract pupils by their beauty, but to 
help them visualize and experience the written 
material, to get an accurate mental image of the 
topic or point illustrated, and*to create a critical 
attitude toward pictures by studying them. It 
will probably require some definite lessons in pic- 
ture study before the children will know how to 
get the most out of a picture, ask intelligent 
questions about it, and see beyond the present 
use of the picture. 


Maps 


Maps constitute the language of geography 
and should be used often. The modern textbooks 
contain excellent maps. Often these maps are 
the only ones available in the school, and it be- 
hooves every teacher to study them and learn how 
to use them, if she does not already know. 
Whether or not a child will enjoy map study de- 
pends on how the teacher introduces him to the 
subject. She may help him to feel the necessity 
for map study and to approach it with an inquir- 
ing mental attitude, She can show him how to 
determine the relative value of land forms, loca- 
tions, bodies of water, soil, minerals, climate, and 
so on, and thus select the significant features. 

The following study of Norway illustrates a 
few rules in map study. A political and physical 
map was used, 

“Let us select from the map what seem to be 
the most important features or facts to con- 
sider,” the teacher may say. “What is the reason 
for your selection?” Encourage the children to 
discuss the relative importance of facts, and 
write the most important on the blackboard. 

Location seems to be the first item selected. 
Ask the pupils to tell all the things they can that 
depend on location, including the accessibility 
for trade with Europe and America. 

The item next in importance is perhaps a com- 
parison of the mountains and plateaus in the 
north and west with the lowlands in the south. 
A question that may arise is, “From the land 
forms, what shall we infer about the occupations 
of the Norwegians?” The teacher should not ask 
all of the questions; she should stimulate the pu- 
pils to ask good questions. 

Forests may be located, and differences in the 
vegetation due to differences in the climate may 
be discussed. 

The distribution of the population should be 
ascertained. The location of cities near the 
coast should be noted and reasons givefi for their 
location. 

The large number of lakes and bays, and the 
nature of the rivers on the western and eastern 
slopes, are other facts Which may be gleaned 
from the map. 

The question, “Why are the coast lines so deep- 
ly indented?” will lead to a study of fiords. There 
may be a Norwegian child in the class, or chil- 
dren who have visited Norway, who can give in- 
teresting contributions about fiords, and so on, 
from first-hand experience. 

Questions such as the following will also en- 
able the children to interpret the map: “What 
kind of people would you expect to find in this 
cold, rugged country?” “What are the chief food 
products that will have to be imported?” “What 
foods could Norway export?” 

The children are intensely interested in check- 
ing up in the text what they have learned from 
the maps, and in adding to their store of knowl- 
edge. Special reports may be given in the class 
on topics such as “The Midnight Sun,” “Difficul- 
ties of Farming in Norway,” and ‘other topics 
that will lead to an understanding of the life of 
the people. 

“We might compare a map of Norway with a 
map of New York State,” the teacher may sug- 
gest, “and have for our project, ‘Why does Nor- 
way, which is twice the size of New York State, 
have only one-fifth as many people ?’” 

If children become familiar with this method 
of reading a map, they will have some skill for 
independent study of numerous kinds of maps; 
such as.-maps showing temperature, rainfall, 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Great Characters in American History 


ATRICK HENRY was born on May 

29, 1736, at Studley, in Hanover 

County, Virginia. His father, Colonel 

John Henry, had come to the colony of 
Virginia from Aberdeen in Scotland some- 
time prior to the year 1730. Although not 
wealthy, he was in easy circumstances, and 
a man of considerable consequence in his 
community. He was colonel of a regiment 
of militia, county surveyor, and, for several 
years, the presiding judge of the county 
court. Patrick’s mother was of Welsh ex- 
traction. Her brother, Lieutenant William 
Winston, commanded a company of Vir- 
ginia militia as a border patrol after the 
defeat of Braddock. 

Patrick Henry’s schooling was very 
limited. Until he was ten years of age he 
attended a one-room country school. There 
he made indifferent progress in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Then he was tu- 
tored at home in Greek, Latin, and mathe- 
matics. He showed no particular aptitude 
for any of these subjects, and when he was 
fifteen years old, his formal schooling ended. 
During the next year he worked as clerk in 
a store. At the age of eighteen he married 
Miss Sarah Shelton. He tried storekeeping 
and farming alternately, without success, 
until he was about twenty-three years old. 
In the meantime, he became interested in 
history. He read and re-read the history of 
Greece and Rome, and of England and her 
American colonies. 

Having satisfied himself that he was 
neither a storekeeper nor a farmer, Patrick 
Henry decided to study law. His initial 
studies extended over a period of about a 
month, during which time he read carefully 
Coke upon Littleton and the Digest of the 
Virginia Acts. From these books he gained 
an understanding of the 
fundamental principles un- 
derlying the English com- 
mon law. He never forgot 
those important principles 
of English jurisprudence, 
which stood out as signposts 
along the pathway of human 
liberty, and he often drew 
upon his knowledge of them 
in his struggle against the 
powers that would have held 
his countrymen in political 
slavery. 

His study of these books 
completed, young Henry 
then presented himself be- 
fore the bar commission at 
Williamsburg, Virginia to 
be examined for a license 
to practice law. The ex- 
aminers were not alto- 
gether satisfied that he was 
qualified, but he finally re- 


PATRICK HENRY 


By HOLLIE LEE MASON 





Patrick Henry 


ceived his license, on condition that he de- 
vote himself assiduously to further study. 
Elated by his success, Henry returned to 
Hanover, and entered at once into the active 
practice of law. His fee books disclose that 
he received his first case in September, 1760. 
These interesting fee books also show that 
during the first three years of his practice 
he charged fees in 1,185 cases! Considering 
his youth, inexperience, and lack of general 
education and legal learning, it is indeed re- 
markable that he was able to command such 
a law practice in so short a time. He seems, 
however, to have been the kind of man 
everyone likes, and his unfailing good 
humor, tact, common sense, and brilliant 





Patrick Henry Addressing the Virginia Assembly 


oratory won for him friends and business jp 
profusion. 

In 1763 Henry appeared as attorney for 
the defendants in a case now known as the 
“Parsons’ Cause,” and gained a reputation 
which spread like wildfire throughout Vir. 
ginia. At that time the Church of England 
was the established state church of Virginia, 
supported by taxation like any other state 
institution. The salary of its clergymen 
was fixed by law at 16,000 pounds of to. 
bacco annually. Tobacco was then every. 
where accepted readily as the medium of 
exchange. 

This tobacco tax, levied against almost 
everyone in the colony above sixteen years 
of age, was obnoxious to the majority of Vir. 
ginians. In the year 1755 there was a great 
shortage in the tobacco crop. The legisla- 
ture promptly passed an act which required 
the preachers to accept, instead of the to- 
bacco, a sum in the paper currency of Vir- 
ginia equal to the price of the tobacco at the 
rate of two pence a pound. This was below 
the market price. The Virginia Assembly 
had no authority to change, repeal, or set 
aside a law approved by the king, without 
first having obtained his consent. The 
framers of the act of 1755 very cleverly 
restricted its operation to a period of ten 
months. They knew that this period would 
expire before the king could be informed 
of it and take action. The preachers real- 
ized this, and did nothing about the measure 
save grumble. 

Three years later, however, the Virginia 
legislature passed another act of much the 
same nature. The clergy protested vigor- 
ously to the king and his council, and the act 
was disapproved. When this news reached 
Virginia many of the preachers brought 
suit in the courts to recover 
the value of their salaries. 
One of these was the Rev- 
erend James Maury, recto! 
of Fredericksville parish. 
The defendants, the vestry- 
men of his parish, claimed 
that the act of 1758 was 4 
valid law. However, since 
the king had disallowed the 
act, the court promptly ruled 
against the vestrymen, and 
adjudged the act to be “1 
law.” Nothing remained t 
be done save to impanel ’ 
special jury to determine 
the amount due the Rev 
erend Mr. Maury, and the 
attorney for the vestryme? 
asked leave to withdraw 
from the case, assuring them 
that further struggle ¥* 
hopeless. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Stories about Books 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATED BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


ess in , eens 

N THE courtyard of a little Spanish inn 
2y for a group of curious and amused guests 
48 the | and servants gathered about a tall, 










spare, oldish man wearing a strange 
ieaddress—a dilapidated brass helmet, 
iid in place by gay green ribbons. On 
the ground at his side lay a suit of rusty old 
ymor. Anyone who examined it closely 
wuld see that its missing parts had been 
deverly filled in with pasteboard painted 
ip look like steel. 

The innkeeper, facing the odd figure in 
the helmet, pretended to read aloud a few 


tation 
t Vir- 
gland 
‘Zinia, 
state 
yymen 
of to- 
every- 
im of 


ilmost Mvords from the book that he held in his 
years Mand, the book in which he kept his ac- 
f Vir. ounts of hay and straw. Then the tall 
great Mnan knelt in the dust while the innkeeper 
gisla- Moumbled a few more words and gave him 
juired Birousing slap on the back with the flat of 
he to- Mirusty old sword. With eyes a-twinkle, 
f Vir- Bhough he kept a solemn face, he said, 
at the ‘Arise, Sir Knight. Thou art Don Quixote 
below Mde la Mancha, the most valorous of men. 
embly He brave, be brave, be always brave.” 

or set MH One of the women handed him his 
ithout sword. ‘“‘May your worship be a lucky 


The @inight,” she said. Thus Don Quixote de la 
everly Mancha was knighted. His ex- 


of ten Bploits are now known the world 
would Biround. Yet this knight never 
ormed @ existed in Spain or in any other 
; real- Bcountry. He was created by a 
sasure B Spanish soldier and writer named 
(Cervantes. Don Quixote, the book 
rginia Bvhich relates the hero’s adven- 
h the Biures, has been translated into 
vigor- Bevery European language. 
he act @ Let us take another look at the 
ached Hi man whose adventures have fur- 
‘ought @ tished the world so much amuse- 
cover @ ment, Mr. Quixana, as all his 
laries: @ wighbors called him, lived in an 
Rev Bddfashioned house in a quiet 
rector @ little village of La Mancha, a 
arish. B oovince of Spain. He was a 
eazy: gentle, kindly man, and every- 
aimed dy liked him, although they 
was Bi thought the things he did very 
ce “id. His house was full of books, 
d Ne amd all day long he read ‘and 
as 4 tad. There were no books of 
: “ tistory or travel or poetry in his 
oe itary; they were all books of 
a a ‘orles about knights and their 
i taring deeds—about witchcraft, 
Rev- = tournaments, and fields of 
e. 
os Now, we all know that the 
‘draw it of reading is a very good 
them me, but one cannot read all the 


was ime without missing some of the 
other important things of life. 
» &@ diet of just one kind of 

is nearly as bad for the 


mind as a diet of just one kind of food for 
the body. Too much reading of romances 
of chivalry had a strange effect on the 
kindly Mr. Quixana. He felt that he must 
become a knight and go out into the world 
to do brave deeds. 

As he considered his own name not suffi- 
ciently high sounding for a knight, he 
turned “Quixana” into “Quixote” (pro- 
nounced in Spanish kee-ho’-tay), put 
“Don,” which is a Spanish title of respect, 
before it, and added the name of his pro- 
vince, thus giving himself the impressive 
title, Don Quixote de la Mancha. Since 
the knights in the stories always pledged 
themselves to protect some fair lady, to 
whom they brought back the prizes they 
won at tournaments, he chose for his lady 
—and quite without her knowledge—a 
handsome, red-cheeked young girl, Adonza 
Lorenzo, who had once given him a 
friendly smile, and rechristened her Dul- 
cinea del Toboso. 

A knight must have a steed, so the bony 
old horse in the barn was called into ser- 
vice and given the brand new name of 
Rosinante, which name took his master 








“Arise, Sir Knight. Thou Art Don Quixote de la Mancha” 


four days to think up. It meant, so Mr. 
Quixana told his niece who kept house for 
him, “Formerly-a-Common-Horse.” Every- 
body would understand, he felt sure, that 
Rosinante was now a very uncommon 
horse. In fact, in his owner’s eyes the lean 
old nag had become a fiery war horse. 

You have seen how Mr. Quixana was 
dubbed knight by the village innkeeper. 
This was the beginning of his many ridicu- 
lous adventures, You will discover from 
even a very little of the story that the 
author is poking fun at the knights of ro- 
mantic stories. Now, you have read of the 
noble deeds of the brave knights of old 
who protected the weak in the days when 
the countries of Europe were not very safe 
places in which to live. You know how 
chivalry made a gleam of light in the 
darkness. But times were beginning to 
change. A substance called gunpowder 
had been invented, which would blow up 
the strongest castle. Noblemen could no 
longer shut themselves up in their castles 
and defy their kings. Kings were learning 
how to govern a little better. 

Then, too, a man called Gutenberg had 
invented a way to print books 
from movable type and to turn 
them out much faster than the 
monks could copy them by hand. 
Books became more and more 
plentiful, and people began to 
read and think more. Ambitious 
men who in the olden days could 
have made themselves famous 
only by being”bold knights were 
beginning to distinguish them- 
selves in other ways. In fact, in 
this new and changing world 
there was nothing for an old- 
fashioned knight to do. He did. 
not fit into the picture at all. 

Writers, forgetting these facts, 
had gone on telling stories about 
knights and their wondrous deeds 
until one man, at least, was tired 
of them. This man, Cervantes, 
decided to write a book that 
would show that a knight of old 
in a modern world would cut a 
rather ridiculous figure. He 
hoped that his book would stop 
authors from writing any more 
such absurd stories. Of course, 
Cervantes might have written a 
serious and solemn book scolding 
these authors for going on writ- 
ing in the old fashion, but he was 
clever enough to know that one 
of the best ways of helping peo- 
ple to improve is to make them 
laugh at their own mistakes. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Picture Study—“Ini 
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fanta Maria Theresa” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


ICTURESQUE Seville, with its gay 

market scenes and tinge of Moorish 

grandeur, was the birthplace of one 

of the most celebrated painters of 
Spain. Here, in early June, 1599, was 
born Diego Rodriguez de Silva, more com- 
monly called by his mother’s name of 
Velasquez. He developed early a love of 
drawing. In 1612 we find him in the 
studio of Francisco de Herrera, whose 
brutality, however, soon disgusted him. 
After scarcely a year there, Velasquez be- 
came a student under Francisco Pacheco, 
whose kindly guidance for more than five 
years did much to develop his growing 
genius. In 1618 he married Pacheco’s 
daughter Juana. 

Velasquez made his first trip to Madrid 
in 1622, but it was not until 1623, under 
the patronage of Olivares, Philip IV’s 
great minister, that his public life began. 
His first portrait of the king, painted late 
in the year, won for him Philip’s lasting 
friendship and an appointment as court 
painter. 

The years that followed were fruitful 
and happy. Philip’s interest in Velasquez’s 
developing genius was sincere, and he 
commissioned many royal portraits. Dur- 








Questions 


What would lead you to think that 
this is a royal princess? Describe her 
dress; what she holds in her hands; 
how her hair is combed. Do you think 
she lived in the days when children 
dressed just like their elders? 

Where is little Maria Theresa 
standing? From which direction does 
the sunlight fall upon her? Has the 
artist made her real to you? Is she 
happy or sad? afraid or at her ease? 
mindful or forgetful of her dress? 

What kind of line does your finger 
trace following the outline of the 
skirt and the crown of the head? 
Cover the folds of the curtain and see 
whether the picture becomes monoto- 
nous in its lines. What made you look 
at the princess first rather than the 
curtain? 




















ing this period, too, most of the important 
personages of the court sat for the artist. 
In 1628 Peter Paul Rubens visited Madrid, 


and aroused in Velasquez a desire to gee 
Italy. 
Milan, Venice, and Rome, coming in ¢op. 
tact with the painting of Veronese, Titian, 
and especially Tintoretto. He returned ty 
Madrid in 1631. 

For the next eighteen years Velasque, 
was increasingly busy at court. Varioys 
offices were given him, new portraits com. 
missioned, and old duties continued. The 
decoration of the royal palace, Buep 
Retiro, fell on his shoulders—his individual 
contribution to adorn the walls of the new 
residence being “The Surrender of Breda,” 
The years were not without their accom. 
panying sadness. Queen Isabella died in 
1644, and Velasquez’s favorite little royal 
patron, Don Balthasar Carlos, two years 
later. 

In 1649 Velasquez once more returned 
to Italy, this time to purchase paintings 
for the Royal Academy of Fine Arts. His 
portrait of Pope Innocent X, done on this 
visit, shows what heights his genius had 
reached. 

The years after Velasquez’s return to 
Madrid in 1651 were filled with demands 
on his strength and time. As Marshal of 


(Continued on page 79) 








canvas. 


“INFANTA MARIA THERESA” 


HIS is often called a “costume portrait,” 
because of Velasquez’s evident interest in 
the dress, which covers nearly half the 


hangs. The picture is sometimes spoken of as 
“Infanta in Red.” 
portant personage in her later years. 


Maria Theresa was an im- 
The 


The next year. Velasquez Visited | * 











One of the supreme painters of chil- 
dren, he has made the princess a very real little 
person to us, pleased with her beautiful gown, 
and quite aware of the fact that she must look 
her best for this portrait. We do not need to 
deny, however, that Velasquez’s chief delight 
was in the rendering of the high lights, the 
warm-and-cool coloring of gray and cherry 
red, and the exact texture of satin, transparent 
white, and metal. 


There is some confusion as to the subject of 
the portrait. It has often been considered a 
portrait of Margarita Maria, Maria Theresa’s 
half-sister. We are using the title given by 
the Prado Museum, in which the original 





daughter of Philip IV of Spain, she married 
Louis XIV of France, in an elaborate cere- 
mony planned by Velasquez himself. 


Let us look for a moment at the shimmering 
high lights on the dress and hair. Velasquez 
seems to have stroked the surface with an al- 
most slippery touch. The silk is as if he had 
frosted it with silver. No painter has ever ex- 
celled him in this breadth of surface treatment. 
The irregular outline of the draped curtain 
helps to relieve the semicircular line of the 
skirt, which is repeated in the half circle of the 
hair and cherry-red feather. On the right, to 
balance the curtain, we have only the deep and 
airy shadow letting us into the background. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “Infanta Maria Theresa” 


Additional copies of these black and white miniature reproductions printed on enamel paper will be supplied 
at 5 cents per dozen. No order for less than 10 cents. See note in regard to Full Color Miniatures below. 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
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The Constitution of the United States 


SIMPLIFIED FOR LITTLE AMERICANS 


EprrortaL Nore: Due to limitation of space it has 
been necessary to divide Mr. Bell’s article into three 
parts. The other installments will appear in the 
February and March issues. 


REAMBLE.—We, the people of .the 

United States, in order to have a stronger 

union, provide ways to make people deal 

fairly with one another, have peace and 
yood will in our home land, defend ourselves 
against attacks by other countries, do things for 
the good of all the people, secure liberty for our- 
selves and those who follow us, do draw up and 
put into practice this CONSTITUTION for the 
United States of America. 


ARTICLE I 

Section 1—The power to make laws for the 
United States shall be in the hands of a Congress. 
The Congress shall have two parts, or houses, a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. 

Section 2.—The House of Representatives shall 
be made up of members elected every second 
year by the people in all the States. Any person 
who has the right to vote for a candidate for the 
lower house (usually called the house of repre- 
sentatives) of his State Legislature may vote for 
a candidate for the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

A representative must be, when elected, at 
least twenty-five years old. If he is a naturalized 
c‘tizen, he shall have lived in the United States 
seven years after being naturalized. Moreover, 
when elected, he shall be a resident of the State 
which elects him. 

The number of representatives a State may 
have depends on the population of that State. 
The population shall be determined by a census 
taken every ten years. The first count of the 
people shall be made within three years after the 
first meeting of the Congress,' and every ten 
years thereafter in such a way as the Congress 
may direct. There shall be not more than one 
representative to every thirty thousand people; 
but every State shall have at least one repre- 
sentative. 

If a vacancy occurs in the representation from 
any State, the Governor of that State shall issue 
an order for an election to fill the vacancy. 

The House of Representatives shall choose 
their chief presiding officer, or Speaker, and also 
other officers. The House of Representatives is 
the only body that may accuse a civil officer of 
the United States of not properly performing the 
duties of his office and bring him before the 
United States Senate for trial. 

Section 3.—The Senate of the United States 
shail be made up of two senators from each State. 
The Legislature of a State shall choose the sen- 
ators for that State. A senator’s term shall be 
six years, and each senator shall have one vote. 

In order that one-third of the senators’ terms 
may expire every second year, the first Senate 
shall be divided as equally as may be into three 
classes. The terms of senators of the first class 
shall expire in two years; of the second class, in 
four years; of the third class, in six years. If a 
State loses a senator in any way while its Legis- 
lature is not in session, the Governor of that 
State may appoint a senator to serve until the 
next meeting of the Legislature, which shall 
then choose a senator to fill the vacancy.” 

A senator must be at least thirty years old 
when elected. If he is a naturalized citizen, he 


! The first census was taken in 1790. 
* Tread the Seventeenth Amendment. 


By C. EDWARD BELL 


Superintendent of Schools, Madelia, Minnesota 


shall have lived in the United States nine years 
after his naturalization is completed; and he 
shall, when elected, be an inhabitant of the State 
which elects him. 

The Vice-President of the United States shall 
be president of the Senate but shall have no vote, 
unless the senators, in voting, are equally di- 
vided. 

The Senate shall choose a president pro tem- 
pore to preside when the Vice President is ab- 
sent or when he takes the office of President of 
the United States. Other officers of the Senate 
shall be chosen by the Senate. 

The Senate is the only body that shall have the 
power to try a civil officer of the United States 
on charges brought by the House of Representa- 
tives. The Senate, before hearing the charges 
brought, shall be on oath or affirmation. When 
the President of the United States is tried, the 
Chief Justice shall preside. Unless two-thirds 
of the members of the Senate vote that the 
charges against the person accused (impeached) 
are true, he shall not be declared guilty. 

The penalty shall go no further than to re- 
move the guilty person from office and forbid 
him ever again to hold an office in the Govern- 
ment of the United States; but a person tried be- 


fore the Senate and found guilty shall be liable « 


to trial and conviction before a regular court. 

Section 4.—When, where, and how elections of 
United States senators and representatives shall 
be held in a State shall be determined by the 
Legislature of that State. However, the Con- 
gress may by law change the State’s regulations 
in these matters, except that the Congress shall 
not choose the place where a State shall choose 
its United States senators. 

The Congress shall meet at least once a year. 
Such meeting shall begin on the first Monday in 
December unless the Congress, by law, appoints 
a different day. 

Section 5.—Each house shall judge whether or 
not a person elected to it is properly elected and 
qualified. A majority of the members of each 
house shall be enough to proceed with the busi- 
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© Keystone View'Co. af New York 
Independence Hall, Where the Convention of 
1787 Framed the Constitution 


ness of that house; but a smaller number may 
meet and adjourn from day to day and may make 
rules to compel absent members to attend and ty 
penalize them for not attending. 

Each house may make its own rules for doing 
its business, punish members for disorderly be. 
havior, and, by a two-thirds vote, expel a mem. 
ber. 

Each house shall keep a journal of its pro- 
ceedings and from time to time publish this ree. 
ord, leaving out such parts as in its judgment 
might better be kept secret. The yeas and nays 
of a vote on any quetsion in either house shall be 
entered on the journal, if one-fifth of the mem. 
bers present so desire. a 

Neither house shall, while the Congress ig in 
session, adjourn for more than three days with- 
out the consent of the other. Neither house shall 
adjourn to any other place than that in which 
the two houses shall be sitting. 

Section 6.—The: senators and representatives 
shall receive pay for their work as Congressmen, 
Their pay shall be fixed by law and paid out of 
the treasury of the United States. In going to 
and from the: Congress and while attending the 
Congress, senators and representatives shall not 
be arrested except for treason, felony, and breach 
of the peace. For what a senator or representa- 
tive says in any speech or debate in his housé, he 
shall not be questioned in any other place, | 

No senator or representative shall, during the 
time for which he was elected, hold any other 
civil office under the United States. 

Section 7.—All bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives. 
However, the Senate may offer or agree to 
amendments as in the case of other bills. 

A bill may become a law in any one of three 
ways: (1) by receiving a majority vote in each 
house, and the President’s signature; (2) by re 
ceiving a two-thirds vote in each house over the 
President’s veto (refusal to sign the bill) ; and 
(3) by the President’s keeping the bill ten days 
(Sundays excepted) while the Congress is in 
session. 

Every order, resolution, or vote (except on the 
question of adjournment), to which both houses 
of the Congress must agree, shall, in order to be 
valid, be passed in one of the three ways 
which a bill becomes a law. 

Section 8.—The Congress shall have power: 

To lay and collect taxes, which shall be un! 
form in all States, to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defense and general welfare °! 
the United States; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United 
States; 

To make laws to control trade with foreign ™* 
tions, among the States, and with Indian tribes; 

To make a uniform naturalization rule, a 
uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies; 

To coin money, regulate its value, and als 
that of foreign coin, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures; 

To provide for the punishment of counterfelt- 
ing United States coins and papers representiné 
money values; 

To establish post offices and post roads; 

To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts by giving to authors and inventors for 3 
limited time the exclusive right to their resP™ 
tive writings and discoveries; 

To create courts inferior to the Supremé 
Court; 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Making the School Lunch Educative—II 


VARIED ACTIVITIES 


By MABEL HUTCHINGS BELLOWS 


Formerly Principal, Kensington Experimental School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HE same method which was used in the 
preceding article to test reading knowledge 
in school-lunch preparation may be used to 
test arithmetic knowledge and to make it 
meaningful and immediately useful. The con- 
ent of any subject may be emphasized and tested 
in this way. The following questions used with 
, fourth grade are suggestive. Not only have 
the children been given reading material which 
ils them how to make ice cream, but they have 


IE DRINK # 


Poster Made by Third-Grade Pupils of Alexander School, Grand Rapids, 5. 
Michigan (Mrs. Elizabeth Pearl, Teacher) 


iso had the opportunity of reading the informa- 
lion necessary to enable them to solve the arith- 
mtic problems connected with figuring out the 
qantities and costs of the materials needed. 
They have also been taught how to care for the 
kecream freezer. 


Do You KNow How To MAKE IcE CREAM? 


l. Underline the materials we shall use in 
making ice cream. 


salt cinnamon milk 
flour vanilla sugar 
eggs cream butter 
pepper junket ice 


2. Underline the utensils we shall not need to 
Win making ice cream. 
tablespoon 
measuring cup 
wooden mallet 


dish towel 
dish cloth 
double boiler 


canvas bag strainef 
ice-cream freezer egg beater 
teaspoon cork 


3. In the space below write a figure to indi- 
‘tle how many things we must remember to do 
“th time in taking care of the ice-cream freez- 


—— 


ed Underline the best answer in each para- 
pn: 

«) Break the ice into (1) large pieces; 
(2) small pieces; (3) medium-sized 
pieces; (4) very small pieces. 

b) How much ice and salt shall we use? 
(1) 1 part salt and 3 parts ice; (2) 3 
parts salt and 1 part ice; (3) 1 part 
salt and 2 parts ice; (4) 2 parts salt 
and 2 parts ice. 

¢) Pack the ice and salt around the freezer 
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(1) even with the cream in the can; 
(2) half as high as the cream in the 
can; (3) above the cream in the can. 
ad) When should we serve the ice cream? 
(1) as soon as it is frozen; (2) after 
it has stood a while; (3) two hours 
after packing it; (4) after it has stood 
five minutes. 
e) Why should the salty water be wiped 
from the cover? (1) to keep the cover 
from rusting; (2) to 
keep the salt out of 
the dish pan; (3) to 
keep the salty water 
out of the ice cream; 
(4) to save the salt 
so that it can be used 
again. 


Our IcE-CREAM ARITH- 
METIC PROBLEMS 


1. How many times 
shall we need to make 
the recipe in order to 
have enough to serve 
the entire class? 

2. In one quart there 
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amount of cream cost? 
Write $ 49 .anoth- 
er way. 

6. How much sugar 
shall we need for the ice cream? 

7. Sugar costs ——— a pound. 

8. In one pound of sugar there are —— cups. 

9. Write pound a shorter way. 

10. What will the cream and sugar together 
cost? 

11. The ice will cost about $.40 and the vanilla 
about $.04. Can you figure the cost of our ice 
cream? 

Ice — 
Cream ———-—— 
Sugar 

Vanilla 

Total cost —-—— 

12. A quart of ice 
cream bought in the 
store costs $.50. If we 
have four quarts of ice 
cream, how much money 
do we save by making it 
ourselves? 

Time ———— 

Score —— 

Name —————— 
A Stupy oF MILK 


The list of education- 
al opportunities in the 
study of just one food, 
such as milk, is a long 
one. Many simple sci- 
ence experiments, simi- 
lar to the following, are 
possible, even with very 
limited equipment. 

1. Pasteurizing— 
Put a false bottom in 


FOOD: 
als 
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are —— cups. 

3. We vhall need to 
have ‘“---— quarts of. 
cream. 

4,.0One cgvuart of 
cLeein «will §=cost’ $.40. 
What will the entire 





a deep pan or pail. Place bottles of milk on it 
(washing the outside of the bottles first), and fill 
the pan or pail with enough water so that it 
comes nearly even with the level of the milk in 
the bottles. Punch a hole in the cover of one of 
the bottles and insert a cooking thermometer. 
Heat the milk until the thermometer registers a 
temperature of 150 degrees Fahrenheit. Do not 
let the temperature get higher than 155 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Keep the milk at this temperature 
for about thirty minutes. Remove the bottles, 
cover them with a cloth, and allow them to stand 
twenty minutes. Place the bottles in cold water 
to cool. Remove the thermometer and replace the 
punched cover of the milk bottle with a new one. 
Store the bottles in a cold place, and compare the 
keeping quality of this milk with some which has 
not been pasteurized. 

The older children will be interested in study- 
ing about the life and work of Pasteur and in 
visiting a dairy to observe modern methods and 
sanitation. The value of pasteurized milk com- 
pared with raw milk as to vitamine quality may 
be studied. 

2 Discovering the protein— 

To show that milk has protein, allow some to 
stand several days until it can be separated into 
the curd and whey. Strain the curd and whey 
through a piece of cheesecloth and squeeze the 
curd dry. Put a small amount of the curd into a 
test-tubke and give it the regular protein test: 
Add a few drops of nitric acid. Heat until the 
contents cf the tube start to boil. Pour out the 
acid, rinse the curd in water, and add a little 
ammonia, The yellow color resulting indicates 
the presence of protein. 


3. Testing for fat, sugar, and ash— 

Fat in milk may be seen by making butter of a 
little cream and heating it slightly on a piece of 
paper until the paper becomes translucent and 
the presence of fat is thus recognized. The pres- 
ence of sugar may be observed by touching the 
pan from which heated milk has been poured and 
finding the finger sticky. To show the presence 
of ash, put a little of the whey into a tin cover or 

(Continued on page 79) 
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| v4 Little Miss Muffet is clean, fresh, and neat; 
Clean little stockings on clean little feet; 


. JL Clean little body and bright little eyes— / 
‘F 


\ 


i 


And then dresses quickly—no loitering there. 
(/ She eats a good breakfast, not stopping to play. 


No wonder Miss Muffet is happy all day! 
— Maude M. Grant 


Pate Little Miss Muffet is merry and wise. 
/ She is up with the birds in the morning so fair 
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Matsu and His Rice Garden 


By FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 


Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


IX years old to-day!” sang Matsu, as he awoke 

with the shining sun. “I am the happiest boy in 

all Japan! To-day my father gives me my own 
garden. I shall plant rice in my garden to-day.” 


Matsu’s father took him out to the gardphs,: : Whe, 
already his brothers were at work ‘Soon Matsu was” 


busy, too, planting rice seeds in his gardets: 


One day Matsu found’ little, green april ‘tir “hie! 


Each day they ‘gréw: ‘ hfdher: ind ; higher: - 
When they were about six inches high, they were 


garden. 


ready to be planted in the big field. 

The big field was divided into smaller fields by mud 
walls about a foot high. Little canals or ditches ran 
through the field. 

The canals had to be filled with water, so that they 
would overflow and flood the fields. The spring rains 
had filled the pools and streams near by. The water 
was lifted into the canals by buckets tied to a water 
wheel. Matsu’s father and brothers moved the wheel 
round and round with their feet, and the buckets 
dipped up the water and emptied it into the canals. 

Matsu helped to push the water wheel. 
waded in the mud and 
water, up to his knees, 
planting the young green 
sprouts. Oh, what fun! 

All summer long Matsu 
helped to flood the fields and 
pull the weeds. At last the 
tall stalks with their long 
slender leaves turned yel- 
low, and the tops were heavy 


Then he 





with rice. Matsu was given a small curved sickle, 
and went down the field with his brothers, cutting 
the stalks, one at a time. 


Matsu helped to tie the stalks into bundles and 


_. Stack them up to dry. Matsu’s father stored away 
: part of the crop for his family. 


The rest was made 


ready fy market. Matsu learned to use the long 


- knife with dagged teeth and to tear the rice from 


the stalks. 

Thea the rice had to be threshed. Matsu was 
given a wooden rake fastened to a frame. He drew 
the rice through the teeth of the rake, just as his 
brothers were doing. The little rice grains were 
loosened and dropped out of their tight husks into 
the baskets below. 

Sometimes Matsu’s father sent the rice to a mill 
to be threshed by machinery. Matsu liked to go 
along. One day in the mill he met a man from a far- 
off country called America. The man spoke to Matsu 
in Japanese. He told Matsu about his little girl and 
boy in America, and how much they liked rice, made 
into nice rice puddings. 

“A very strange way to 
cook rice,” thought Matsu. 

Many times after that, 
when he was working in the 
rice fields, Matsu thought 
of the little girl and boy in 
America. Perhaps they 
would eat rice from his gar- 
den, and hear their father 
tell of far-away Japan. 
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The Study of Foods in the Primary Grades 


By FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 


Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


in the life of a child in prehistoric times 

was that of getting his food. He dug roots 

and gathered berries and nuts, depending 
almost solely upon himself for securing his food. 
Now, as in the past, food is a vital and important 
factor in the child’s life. In this complex and 
pusy world of to-day, however, the child accepts 
as a matter of course food that is prepared by 
others and set before him, and takes little if any 
part in the securing of it. 

The milkman delivers the milk at the door. 
The housekeeper telephones to the store for 
bread, cereals, vegetables, and fruits, and soon 
they are all delivered at the door of the home. 
Yet what a story a loaf of bread or a glass of 
milk has for the child. Knowledge of the source 
of a cup of cocoa, a dish of rice, or the macaroni 
and cheese he had for his lunch may open the 
door to far-away lands and acquaint the child 
with the many people who helped to secure his 
food. 

The young child is very much interested in the 
world about him, at first in his own immediate 
environment as it affects his needs, and later, as 
his interest widens, in people and countries of 
other parts of the world. A study in the pri- 
mary grades of the source and transportation of 
foods helps to interpret for the child his environ- 
ment and to widen his horizon as his interest 
grows and reaches outside his own little sphere 
of activity. 

A study of fruits and vegetables is particu- 
larly adapted to the immediate needs and inter- 
ests of the first-grade child. The school may 
have its own little garden, so that the child can 
plant growing things, pick his vegetables, and 
cook them in the school kitchen. If space does 
not allow this, even a box in the schoolroom will 
sive the child the experience of planting and 
caring for growing things, and a small gas plate 
or electric stove may be secured and used for 
cooking purposes. 

A trip to a fruit and vegetable farm, followed 
a visit to the wholesale markets and grocery 
stores, opens a wealth of interesting content for 
the teacher to develop. Oral expression, drama- 
tization, art, music, science, reading, and the be- 
simnings of local ~eography may all grow out of 
these experiences. 

At the farm the children see quantities of 
vegetables, tended by many busy workers. They 
may even have the experience of helping the 
famer gather fruit or vegetables and prepare 
them for the market. At the markets they see 
the farmers’ trucks and wagons, loaded high 
with fruits and vegetables to sell to the grocers. 
Barrels, baskets, and boxes of foods are being 

d from refrigerator cars and put on 

heavy trucks to be taken away to wholesale mar- 
The farmers dispose of their loads and get 
tady to go back to their farms while the chil- 
N are watching them. The children learn 
hat the farmers had to get up at three o’clock in 
Morning in order to be at the market in time 
lor the grocer. A new sense of interdependence 

‘Md a realization of the many factors involved in 
“turing food is awakened in the child. 

After such trips little stories may be told to 
‘he teacher by the children, and used as bulletin 

- One group of children after a trip to a 
ng expressed themselves in the following sto- 


Ts most important and absorbing activity 


Our Farm Trip 
(1) 
I saw some cabbages 
and I saw beets on the farm. 
were growing in nice long rows. 


I saw some carrots, some very nice 
tomatoes and spinach, and pears. 

We saw young radishes in hotbeds. 

The animals I saw were some 
horses, cows, and calves. 

I saw chickens, pigeons, and ducks. 

We found some pretty flowers. 


(2) 
When we went on our farm trip 
we got some beets and celery 
and carrots and tomatoes. 


(3) 
We went to Mr. Schumacher’s, farm. 
It was a vegetable farm. 
There were carrots, celery, and 
cabbages there. 
Then we came back to school again. 


Our Vegetable Soup 
We made soup to-day. 
We had it for our lunch. 
We brought the vegetables from 
Mr. Schumacher’s farm. 
There were tomatoes in the soup. 
There were carrots and celery in 
the soup. 
We liked it very much. 


After a trip children are eager to draw pic- 
tures of what they have seen, and much spon- 
taneous and creative art work is the result. 

Many interesting questions which led into ele- 
mentary science came up in one group after they 
had visited a farm and had cooked the fruits and 
vegetables which they brought back with them. 

1. Why is celery boxed up and kept from the 
sun? ‘ 

2. Why does this make it grow white? 

3. Why does the farmer plant the radishes in 
hotbeds before putting them in the garden? 

4. Why does the farmer pick the tomatoes and 
send them to the market before they are quite 
ripe? 

5. Sometimes a glass jar breaks when it is put 
into hot water. Why? 

6. Why must the jars in the canning boiler be 
entirely covered with hot water? 

7. Why did moisture come on the outside of 
the jar when we put the hot sirup into the jar? 

8. Why did the cover on the pan rattle and 
move when we boiled our applesauce? 

9. Why did the farmer bury the carrots in the 
ground before taking them to market? 

A few simple experiments followed, such as 
burying vegetables in dirt for the winter, drying 
fruits and vegetables, and heating a test tube 
full of water and watching the steam pop off 
the cork, thus showing the force of steam. 

Drawing maps on the floor or blackboard and 
tracing the trips taken, locating them in relation 
to the home and school, helped to orient the chil- 
dren and give them some elementary geography. 
Building the farm, markets, and trains with 
floor blocks gave the children opportunity to re- 
live through dramatic play the experiences they 
had had, and added more meaning to what they 
had seen. 

In the second and third years of school, as his 
interest broadens, the child is ready for a study 
of the sources and transportation of foods, which 
may take him from his own immediate environ- 
ment out into other parts of the country or even 
into other lands. 

A study of milk or wheat in the second grade 
is rich in its possibilities. Centered around the 
making of a play city and dramatization of how 
the city gets its food, a milk study was developed 
with a group of seven-year-olds through a trip to 
a dairy farm, a pasteurization plant, and a re- 


ceiving depot where refrigerator cars from the 
country were unloading their cans of milk to be 
taken to the pasteurization plant. -Spontaneous 
stories of these trips, dictated to the teacher by 
the children, made interesting reading material 
for them later in the form of a class newspaper. 


The Milk 


Slish! Slish! Slish! 
went the milk out of 
the cow into the can. 
Then it was put on 
a little trolley. 
Bump! Bump! Bump! went the 
milk into the dairy house. 
Then the milk was pasteurized. 
It went into big tanks. 
The milk was hot in the tanks. 
It was 145 degrees. 
Then it went squirt! 
squirt! into some more tanks 
through cooling pipes. 
Then it was put into big cans. 
It went to a hospital. 
A little girl drank some of it. 


Such elementary science questions as the fol- 
lowing were aroused through the discussions 
after these trips: 

1. Why is milk pasteurized? 

2. Why are bottles sterilized? 

3. What makes milk sour? 

4, What is raw milk? 

5. What is in milk? 

6. What makes cream turn to butter? 

A few simple experiments followed, such as 
keeping a bottle of milk in the room and watch- 
ing the milk sour; discovering that there are 
water and fat in milk, along with sugar and 
other elements; and churning some butter by 
shaking cream in a glass jar. 

As an interest in the milk supply in other 
parts of the world develops, a glimpse into other 
lands may be taken. One group of children who 
became interested in this study divided them- 
selves into committees, each to report to the rest 
of the class on milk in a given country. The fol- 
lowing are some of the reports as they were 
given. 


Milk in Holland 


In Holland they have Holstein 
cows. 
In Holland they take the milk 
to the people in dogcarts. 
They put big cans of milk 
into the dogcarts. 
Dutch girls and boys drive 
the dogcarts. 


Milk in Lapland 


I went to a lecture at the Natural 
History Museum. 

It was about Lapland and how 
they milked the reindeer. 

First a man caught them with 
a lasso. While another man 
came out with a small bowl and 
milked them, another man held 
the reindeer by the nose. 


Milk in the Desert 


The milk comes from camels 
and goats. 

The desert people milk them as 
we do our cows. 

You know the stories in the Bible 
tell us how the people in the 
desert had herds of goats and 
camels. 

They put the milk in leather bags. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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The Tiny Screech Owl 


By LENA B. ELLINGWOOD 


E OUGHT to have gone back be- 
fore this! Grandma will be won- 
dering where we are. I hope she 
won’t worry about us!” 
Josephine, as she and her brother hurried 
along the snowy country road in the gather- 
ing darkness. 

Josephine and Albert were spending the 
winter holidays at their grandparents’ farm, 
and had been out on the pond for an after- 
noon’s skating. The weather was mild for 
the first of January, the ice on the pond 
thick and smooth, and it had been hard to 
leave such delightful sport. Grandpa’s 
puppy, Laddie, had gone with them, but 
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after tumbling and sliding over the slippery 
surface in a frantic effort to keep up with 
the skaters, he had gone dejectedly home. 

“Grandma won’t worry. She’s too sensi- 
ble,” was Albert’s rejoinder. “She knows 
that vacation is nearly over, and that we 
haven’t much good skating near home. 
hungry!” 

“Let’s run!” said Josephine. 
almost supper time.” 

They had nearly reached the house when 
Josephine suddenly stopped, listening. 

“Albert!” she cried. “What is that sound 
I hear? It makes me think of stories I’ve 
read of people chased by wolves.” 

Albert laughed. “It’s been a hundred 
years since wolves were heard around here, 
if they ever were!” he said. “That isn’t a 
wolfish howl, either. It sounds more like 
the puppy to me.” 


“Tt must be 
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Phote by Dr. R. W. Shufeidt 

















Again the sound came, a tremulous, wail- 
ing quaver, weird, melancholy, long drawn 
out. 

“Tt is Laddie, I do believe!” said Albert. 

“It does sound something like his whine,” 
admitted Josephine, “yet different, too, as if 
he were being hurt. Can he have been 
caught in a trap?” 

“We'd better find out,” said Albert. “It 
sounds near by, perhaps in that thicket of 
trees and bushes back of the barn.” 

Hanging their skates over the fence they 
ran through the snow toward the thicket. 
Again came that strange, tremulous cry. 
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“Here, Laddie, Laddie!” 
and whistled to the dog. 

The high-pitched whine slowly quavered 
down the scale, ending in a low, guttural, 
trilling sound. 

Albert, who was pushing in among the 
snowy bushes, hesitated. His hair seemed 
to have an odd tendency to rise. 

“That’s not the puppy!” Josephine de. 
clared. “I shan’t go a step farther. | 
sounded up in the trees. Come back, Albert, 
It might be a wildcat!” 

“Supper must be ready,” said Albert. 
“Grandma will want us to come in.” He 
was feeling the truth of the old adage, “Dis. 
cretion is the better part of valor.” He 
added, “I’ll get Rashe to come out with me 
after supper, with his flash light.” 

Grandma and Grandpa were already at 
the supper table, together with Horatio, or 
Rashe, a neighbor boy who lived with them 
and went to school, earning his board by 
doing the chores night and morning. 

Josephine and Albert were soon ready to 
join the others at the table. 

“T’m hungry as a bear!” declared Albert. 

They told of their little adventure. 

“At first it sounded just like Laddie,” 
said Josephine. 

“T believe I know what your hurt puppy 
was,” volunteered Rashe, with a rather 
quizzical smile. 

Albert suspected that the older boy might 
be laughing at his ignorance, and said, a bit 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Here and There with Nature 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. 


The Little Dipper in the Sky 

HE Little Dipper is a group of stars 

close to the constellation called the Big 
Dipper. You may find it by first locating 
the North Star, which is in a straight line 
with the Pointers, two stars in the bowl of 
the Big Dipper. The North Star is the last 
one in the handle of the Little Dipper. Two 
of the stars in the bowl of the Little Dipper 
are bright. The others are rather faint and 
are a little harder to see. The two bright 
gars are called the Guards. 

People sometimes call other constellations 
the Little Dipper, but there is only one to 
which the name really belongs, and that is 
the one which is near the Big Dipper. 
These two constellations are always seen 
together. 

Winter is a good time to begin studying 
the stars, for then the brightest ones can be 
ven. You will be able to see the Milky 
Way, which is composed of so many stars 
that it looks white like milk. In the Milky 
Way you will no doubt see Cassiopeia’s 
Chair, not far from the Little Dipper. It 
loks like a broken-backed chair upside 
down. Not far away toward the west is the 
Great Square of Pegasus, four very bright 





stars in the form of a huge square. Pegasus 
appears to rise and set like the sun. The 
Dippers seem to circle about the North Star, 
and never rise or set. However, the appar- 
et movement of all the constellations is 
tally due to the rotation of the earth on its 
axis, 


The Weather Men 


HE United States Government appoints 

men to study air conditions. These men 
ae stationed in large cities all over the 
country, and are provided with barometers, 
thermometers, rain gauges, and other in- 
“ruments which are used to investigate 
‘ur atmospheric conditions. These condi- 
tions determine our weather. The men 
Watch the instruments very closely and re- 
ord readings of them. They telegraph the 
readings to Washington, D. C., where other 
men gather them together. From these 
Nadings the character of the weather for 
the next twenty-four hours is predicted for 
‘ach section of the country. Still other men 
Use the readings to make weather maps, 

ich are sent out by the Government to all 
parts of the country. 


By LINA M. JOHNS 








Although atmospheric conditions are hard 
to determine. accurately, the weather men 
have succeeded in discovering many of the 
secrets of the air. By forecasting the 
weather they save millions of dollars for 
the people and hundreds of lives. 

The weather men have not yet discovered 
all they would like to know about the atmos- 
phere, but are still working to find out. 

The weather men get their information 
about the air above the earth by means of 
sounding balloons which are sent up and 
which contain instruments to register the 
temperature of the air and the velocity and 
direction of the wind. 


The Enemies of the Rocks 


ERHAPS the most deadly enemies of 

the rocks are oxygen, carbon dioxide, and 
water. Oxygen is a part of the air about 
us, and is a transparent gas and invisible. 
It combines readily with other substances, 
especially iron. Rocks containing iron 
crumble easily when they are exposed to the 
air. The oxygen unites with the iron to 
form iron oxide, which is easily dissolved in 
water. 

When iron rust dissolves, the insoluble 
part of the rock is released and forms soil. 
This is the way the sandy soil along streams 
and rivers has been formed. - 

One of the most important of Nature’s 
tasks is breaking up the rocks into soil. To 
do this, oxygen works night and day all over 
th land. Decades pass, however, and some- 
times centuries, before there is any notice- 
able change in some kinds of rock. 

‘Carbon dioxide, dissolved in water and 
carried through the rocks, will eat large 
caves in limestone, It slowly destroys the 














lime and permits the water to wash away 
the insoluble portion of the stone. Mammoth 
Cave, in Kentucky, illustrates this work. 
In very dry countries the wind carries 
millions of little grains of sand, which act 
like tiny sharp knives. It throws them at 
the dry rocks, cutting them into fantastic 
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shapes. If you ever visit Monument Park 
and the Garden of the Gods in Colorado, 
you will see many wonderful forms carved 
thus in the red sandstone. 

Warm water flowing underneath the 
ground surface is an enemy of the rocks. 
When it becomes heated by flowing over hot 
rocks, its power to dissolve minerals is in- 
creased, and it is able to carry material in 
solution, dropping it again when it evapo- 
rates. In some parts of the earth great 
masses of minerals have been brought to the 
surface by the warm water. In Yellowstone 
National Park there are many beautiful 
specimens of this work. The terraces of 
Mammoth Hot Springs, the Geyser Cones, 
and the varicolored mineral crust covering 
the Upper and Lower Geyser Basins were 
all brought to the surfate from below in 
solution. 


The Big Dipper’s Baby Star 


ID you ever see the Big Dipper’s baby 
star? Most people think that there are 
only seven stars in the Big Dipper, but there 
are eight visible to the naked eye. 
The next clear night go out and look at 
the second star in the handle of the Dipper. 
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Just above it, if you look closely, you will 
see a very small twinkling star. This little 
star’s name is Alcor. It was named long, 
long ago by the Arabs. The Arabs at that 
time were a wandering people who lived 
mostly in tents and often slept on the ground 
out of doors. As they lay on the ground, 
they looked up at the sky and the stars. 
They were an imaginative people and 
thought many curious things about the 
stars. In those days very little was known 
about astronomy, the science of the stars. 

The Arabs liked to think of the big star, 
which they called Mizar, as a horse, and the 
little star, Alcor, as its rider. Was not that 
a strange thing to think? Yet it was not so 
strange, after all, because the Arabs are 
very fond of horses. The Arabian horse is 
a beautiful animal, very swift and unusually 
intelligent. An Arab prizes nothing more 
highly than his horse. It was quite natural, 
therefore, that the Arabs should name two 
beautiful stars for a horse and its rider. 

If you can see this baby star, you may 
know that you have good eyesight, since we 
are told that the Arabs used it as one of the 
tests of the sight of their soldiers. 
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Some Simple Sewing Projects 


HILE some of Miss Barton’s pupils 

were preparing luncheon, one of the 

girls, in lifting a kettle, used a pretty 

holder that she had brought from home. 

A boy, who was assistant cook, said, “I think 
we need some more holders.” 

“Why can’t we have them for our next sewing 


project?” asked one of the older girls. “Perhaps 
we could make some to sell.” 
“That is a good suggestion,” replied Miss 


Barton. 

Later she presented the idea to the entire 
school, and the pupils voted to make holders. 
They decided to have them 6 inches square when 
completed. They found that each holder would 
require a 6-inch square of sheet wadding for the 
padding; two 7-inch squares of cotton cloth for 
the cover; a small brass or bone ring, or a piece 
of tape, to use as a hanger; No. 40 white cotton 
basting thread; and 6-ply embroidery thread, 


SELECTING THE MATERIAL 


Gingham, cotton prints, sateen, chambray, 
muslin, Indian head, and lightweight denim were 
suggested as suitable materials. 

“If it is not necessary for all of us to have the 
same kind of cloth for our holders, we might each 
bring two 7-inch squares of cotton material from 
home,” one of the older girls said. 

“Yes, you might do that,” replied Miss Barton. 
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By MARY B. GRUBB 


“It is always a good idea to utilize home materi- 
als when possible.” 

After some discussion, it was decided to pur- 
chase enough sheet wadding, small brass rings, 
and embroidery thread for the entire school, and 
enough checked gingham, woven with 14-inch 
squares, for all the younger pupils. 

The next day a committee was selected to pur- 
chase a yard of sheet wadding, also embroidery 
thread in dark rose, dark blue, and black. The 
school had some No. 40 white cotton thread left 
from their previous sewing projects. 

One of the small girls brought a sample of 
deep pink and white checked gingham, with the 
44-inch squares in a uniform weave. As she 
knew the width and price of the cloth, the older 
pupils estimated the amount needed for the 
younger pupils, and a committee was selected to 
purchase it. 


MAKING THE HOLDERS 


The pupils studied the materials brought from 
home and discussed the type of design and 
stitches that might be used on each. They had 
several needlework magazines for reference. On 
the even-checked ginghams they decided to make 
cross-stitch borders. Each pupil drew a 6-inch 
square on manila paper and laid it off in small 
squares the size of the woven squares of their 
gingham. Next they drew a design on the 
squared paper. 

The designs were criticized and corrected, then 
copied on the gingham with three strands of em- 
broidery thread. Figure J (A and B), shows 
how to make the cross-stitch. The pupils chose 
the color of thread they preferred. Figure // 
shows one of the most successful designs. In the 
upper photograph at the right of the ehart this 
design is applied with black thread to green and 
white checked gingham. 

The edges of each gingham square were folded 
in % inch, and a pad of cotton wadding pinned 
between the two squares. The three squares 
were basted together with No. 40 thread and 
overhanded with embroidery thread of the same 
color as that used for the cross-stitch. A brass 
ring for a hanger was sewed on one corner of 
each holder with over-and-over stitches. 

The pupils who made their holders of muslin, 
chambray, and Indian head drew very simple 
geometrical or conventional designs to be quilted 
on them. The boys made especially good designs. 


Two of the best quilted holders are shown in the 
photographs above the chart. See also Figure 
III for one corner of the design used on one of 
the holders. The two quilted designs were 
worked with short running stitches, using three 
strands of rose embroidery thread. 

The design was copied on the white cloth with 
a hard pencil. The pupils were cautioned not to 
use carbon paper for transferring designs op 
cloth, as it stains the cloth. After the square of 
sheet wadding was basted in place, the quilting 
was made. 

One of the boys made a muslin holder at home. 
He adjusted the sewing machine to a long stitch 
and quilted his design on the machine, using No, 
30 blue cotton thread. His mother overhanded 
the edges for him. 

As the younger pupils had used running stitch. 
es and basting stitches for several previous proj- 
ects, they were given a new combination of 
stitches. Figures JV, V, and VI show the com- 
bination, and its application to a holder is shown 
in the lower photograph at the right of the 
chart. (The checks of the gingham used for 


this holder are not quite so large as they should 

be for beginners.) The edges of the three squares 

of the holder were sewed together with a row of 

running stitches made with embroidery thread. 

A small brass ring was sewed on one corner of 

eech holder with over-and-over stitches. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


use in the course of a day will make an in- 

teresting lesson in geography. Since not 

all parts of the country have the same 
foods in season at the same time, we are de- 
pendent upon transportation facilities for a por- 
tion of our food. The railroads and steamships 
have both refrigerated and heated compartments 
in which to carry food, and motor trucks also 
transport food. 

In the cold-storage warehouses ice or artificial 
refrigeration keeps the temperature where it is 
desired. To prevent the hoarding of food in these 
plants, which would enable dealers to raise prices, 
the government has passed laws regulating the 
time that foods may be kept in cold storage. 

At this season it will be economical to use 
canned, dried, and cold-storage foods. When us- 
ing canned products empty them as soon as 
opened, and let them stand in the air for an hour 
or more so that they may become reoxygenated. 
Dried products should be soaked in water over- 
night. Food which has been kept in storage and 
frozen should be used as soon as it is thawed. 
Cold-storage foods are not necessarily frozen; 
some are kept just cold enough to prevent their 
deteriorating. 

If there is a cold-storage plant in your vicinity, 
let the children visit it and learn all that they 
can about the way various foods are kept. Many 
people do not like to use food that has been pre- 
served in cold storage. Since food stored in this 
way is selected with the greatest care in order to 
insure its keeping, one need not hesitate to use 
it. If it were not for our storage plants some of 
the foods that are very essential would be so 
high in cost at this season of the year that their 
price would be prohibitive to many of us. Eggs, 
for example, would become too high for us to use 
in our school lunch if we had to depend only upon 
those that are laidin January. Eggs are put into 
cold storage when they are plentiful and taken 
out as needed. Butter is another food that would 
be very expensive at this season if the surplus, 
which is produced in late spring and early sum- 
mer, were not stored for future use. Some other 
foods kept in cold storage are meat, poultry, fish, 
and fruit. 


T's sources of the various foods that we 








Carrot and Rbtato Soup 
Rolls or Sandwiches 
‘Canned Cherries 
Milk or Gocoa 
we 
Yellow Turnips and Potatoes 
Rolls or Sandwiches 


Canned Blackberries 


Cond cstinits 
Milk or Cocoa 

















CARROT AND Potato Soup 
(Twenty portions of one cup each) 


Recipe 


8 large carrots (1 quart diced) 

2 quarts boiling water 

8 medium-sized potatoes (1 quart diced) 
1 medium-sized onion 

1% tablespoons salt 

1% quarts milk 

¥% cup butter 


Utensils Needed 

1 dish pan 

1 paring knife 

1 six-quart saucepan and cover 

1 one-quart measure 

1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 

Wash and scrape the carrots, cut them in small 
dice, and put them into the boiling water. Wash 
and peel the potatoes, cut them in small dice, and 
add them to the carrots. Peel the onion, cut it in 
small pieces, and add it. Add the salt, and let 
the potatoes and carrots cook, covered, until they 
are soft when pierced with the paring knife. Add 
the milk and butter, and cook the mixture long 
enough to heat the milk. (Be careful not to let 
the vegetables burn while they are cooking, since 
the amount of water in which they are cooked is 
small.) Taste before serving. 


CANNED CHERRIES 


Twenty portions of one-third cup each will require 
three No. 3 cans of cherries or two quarts of home- 
canned cherries. Sugar may be added if the cherries 
are not sweet enough. 


YELLOW TURNIPS AND POTATOES 


(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 
Recipe 
2 medium-sized turnips (2 quarts diced) 
3 quarts boiling water 
12 to 15 medium-sized potatoes (2 quarts diced) 


1% tablespoons salt 
% cup butter 


Utensils Needed 
dish pan 
paring knife 
eight-quart saucepan and cover 
one-quart measure 
tablespoon 
measuring cup 
potato masher 


Wash the turnips, peel them, and cut them in 
dice about a half inch square. Put them into the 
boiling water. Wash, peel, and dice the potatoes, 
and add them to the turnips. Add the salt. 
Cover, and cook until the turnips are soft when 
pierced with the point of the paring knife. Drain 
off all of the water and add the butter. If pre- 
ferred, the turnips and potatoes may be mashed 
and beaten a little. Taste; add more salt if 
needed. 


CANNED BLACKBERRIES OR STRAWBERRIES 


Twenty portions of one-third cup each will re- 
quire three No. 3 cans of berries or two quarts of 
home-canned berries. If the berries are not sweet 
enough, add some sugar. 


ee 


STRAINED ToMATO Soup 


(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 
Recipe 

3 No. 3 cans tomatoes, or 3 quarts home-canned 
tomatoes 

3 quarts water 

A piece of soup bone (1% or 2 pounds) 

1 small onion 

3 tablespoons sugar 

1 teaspoon peppercorns 

3 small bay leaves 

% teaspoon whole cloves 

4 tablespoons salt 

% teaspoon soda 

1 cup flour 


Utensils Needed 


can opener 

eight-quart saucepan and cover 
one-quart measure 

paring knife 

tablespoon 

teaspoon 

strainer 

bowl 

1 measuring cup 


Ft a ek fet tt 


Open the cans of tomatoes. Put the tomatoes, 
water, and soup bone into a saucepan. Peel the 
onion, slice it, and add it to the tomatoes. Add 
all the seasonings. Cover, and cook the mixture 
from twenty to thirty minutes after it begins to 
boil; then put it through a strainer, making all 
go through except the seeds, skin, and pepper- 
corns. Bring the strained tomatoes to the boil- 
ing point and add the soda, Stir until the foam 
that rises disappears. 

Mix the flour with enough water to make it 
smooth (it will take about one cup) ; then pour it 
into the boiling strained tomatoes, stirring while 
you add it. Be sure that the mixture boils after 
the flour is added. Taste; add more salt if need- 
ed. (If the soup becomes lumpy after the flour 
is added, strain it before serving.) 


CREAMED CHEESE ON TOAST 


(Twenty portions each of three-fourths cup on one 
slice of toast) 


Recipe 
1 cup butter 
1% cups flour 
3 quarts milk 
1 pound cheese 
1 tablespoon salt 
A few dashes pepper 
20 slices bread (about 1% loaves) 


Utensils Needed 


1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 

1 five-quart double boiler 
1 grater 

1 bread knife 

1 fork, or a small toaster 


Melt the butter in a double boiler, and add the 
flour, stirring to keep it smooth. Add the milk, 


and cook the mixture”until it is thick and does 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Strained Tomato Soup 
Creamed Cheese on loast 


Whole Wheat Rolls 
Candle Salad 


G ingerbread 
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BEVERAGES and their \. 


HE two previous Hires Health 
Lessons which appeared in the 
November and December 1928 
issues of Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans gave full details 
and rules of the $3,000 prize contest for 
teachers. If these magazines are not avail- 
able to you we shall be glad to send full de- 
tails. Just send the coupon below. More 
Hires Health Lessons will appear in the next 
four issues of this magazine. 





Keeping the Eight Health Rule 


nize a Hires Health League with a Chief Health 
Omar te serve a month, a Room Health Officer and 
Monitor elected each week, Their duties are to ask 
each pupil if he has kept the Health Rules listed be- 
low; to keep account of 
those having perfect rec- 
ords, recording their names 
at the end of the week on a 
blackboard chart for the 
purpose; to see that each 
pupil is keeping his charts 
and records conscientiously 
and to report fully at the 
end of the week to the Chief 
Health Officer, who makes 
his report to the teacher 
and records entries on the 
Classroom Wall Chart at 
the end of the month. 


1. Drink as much milk and 
Black Cow as desired 
but no tea or coffee. 

2. In addition, drink at 
least 4 glasses of water 
or Hires Root Beer daily. 

3. Take a full bath at least 
twice a week. 

4. Brush the teeth morning 
and night. 

5. Eat some vegetables and 
fruit every day. 

6. Play outdoors every day. 

7. Sleep long hours with 
windows wide open. 

8. Have a bowel movement 
every day. 


Classroom Wall Chart 


In connection with this chart offer as prizes to the 
boy and girl showing best progress an attractive 
WORLD MAP as described on the opposite page 
above the coupon. These maps will be sent to you 
FREE of charge. Use the coupon. 

By using the chart as a basis for various competi- 
tions you will keep the interest in your health pro- 
gram alive and make of it a fascinating game. 
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the Hires product. 
tects your health, 
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Name of Pupil 
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Nothing appeals more to youngsters 
than a treat at the soda fountain and 
they should not be denied this pleas- I 
If you instruct them to ask for 
Hires Root Beer you can be sure that 
you are safeguarding their health, for I 
wherever a Hires sign is displayed 
only sanitary apparatus is used and 
no human hand comes in contact with 


Hires sign—the sentinel which a 


HIRES HEALT#SS 


Have You Entered the $3,000 Prifpn 
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if You 


To Prevent Colds. 


Aside from teaching the value of well-nourished 
bodies, good ventilation and the proper use of the 
handkerchief, teachers can do commendable work in 
preventing colds. Over-heated, dry atmosphere 


dries out the tender membranes that line the throat 
and nose. 


This causes susceptibility to germs, The 
air in the schoolroom should 
be kept moist. If the heat- 
ing plant is provided with 
a humidifier, this should be 
kept filled. If there is no 
humidifier, a pail of water, 
or better a dishpan with a 
large surface for evapora- 
tion, should be placed on 
the top of the stove or radi- 
ator. See that your pupils 
drink quantities of water 
and other healthful liquids. 
The following sentences may 
be written on the black- 
board for a sight reading 
lesson or for a language 
lesson to be copied by the 
children: 

Our country needs strong 
men and women to do big 
things. 

want to be the best kind 
of citizen. 


will try to grow strong 
and keep well. 


If I get my shoes and stock- 
ings wet will change 
to dry clothing as soon 
as I reach home. 


I cannot afford to have 
colds, coughs and croup. 

I will drink my share of the body-building liquids 
that teacher advises. 


Watch for the 











Parent-Teacher Association 
Program for January 


nner of chairman on cooperation with school 
officials. 


Topic—Our School and Its Equipment. 


How does our school compare with the recognized 
standard school? Is it adequate to meet the needs 
of our children? Does it meet the needs of our 
teacher or teachers? Are we doing our best to pro- 
mote health, education and character for our 
children? Opinions of various members of School 
Board, of parents, teachers or others. 


References—Bulletins of the State Department of 
Education on standard schools. Dressler: School 
Hygiene. Burrage and Bailey: School Sanitation. 
Hires Health Lessons. 


ALLURING HIRES RECIPES FOR SCHOOL, N 


Have the younger pupils copy the recipes for mother as a writing exercise. fires ren pee 


ROOTBEER CAKE 


14% cupfuls flour \% cupful butter 

\ teaspoonful cinnamon 1 cupful sugar 

1% teaspoonfuls Hires Rootbeer Extract 2 eggs 

% cupful chopped nuts or dates % cupful milk 
2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 


Cream the butter, sugar and Rootbeer Extract, add the 
eggs one at a time unbeaten, and beat the 
mixture until it is light and creamy. Sift 
the flour, baking powder and cinnamon, 
and add to the mixture alternately with 
the milk. Fold in the nuts or dates and 
bake in - cakes, layers or shallow pan. 
Spread with Rootbeer Icing. Decorate the 
top with cherries or nut meats. 


Have Not Done So, Mail thefpon 








The Mid-Morning li 


Bl In many Me l 
an ac OW pecially in 

tricts whergmen 
get off early to work, the breakfast hour occurs at # Che 
in the morning. From breakfast to lunch is too lon Th 
children to go without food. A mid-morning lunch a He 
sisting of some cookies or crackers and milk or Bago son 
sandwiches and Hires Root Beer if the pupil does! wei 
milk in any form, is necessary to carry them ge Th 
morning. If, for any reason, children have come to lun 
out their breakfast, the value of this food is unchall chi 
This mid-morning lunch is not only healthful but m mo. 
















the occasion for a few minutes good fun and relax 
tion. With a short recess, a glass of Black Cow and 
a tasty sandwich you have not only a necessaly 
luncheon but a party which all may enjoy with 
cfit. The group spirit which may be developed # 
the lunch period helps many a child to overcome? 
fancied dislike of certain foods and drinks. 


Both teacher and parents have observed with sat 
faction that children who refuse to drink milk # 
home want to join the luncheon at school and 

they gradually learn to drink milk with the other 
The educational value of the mid-morning lunchewt 
is only dimly appreciated as yet in this country. 


The children’s capacity for work is greatly increa 
by the mid-morning luncheon, and so valuable tim 
is added to every day. 
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ROOTBEER ICING = ™"" il 
1 egg white 1 cupful granulated sugar cupfuls | 
2 tablespoonfuls ‘water % teaspoonful Hires Rootbeer -— 4 eupful | 
Put all together in top of double ah 1% te 
and cook over hot water for six m! fire, the sugar 
beating all the time. Remove al ttopped 
add Extract, beat until partially tand po 


egg, 


FRUIT ADES tt 


Mix one teaspoonful of Rootbeer oF Gis 
ger Ale Extract with two heaping i 
spoonfuls of sugar in a quart P 
When sugar and extract are ¢ _ 
mixed add either lemon, lime, = rrith  Subet 
ineapple juice. Then fill pitche 
ce water, stir, and serve. 
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OME, FOR PARENT-TEACHER MEETINGS 


Let older pupils prepare these healthful dishes as a Domestic Science lesson. 
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brown 
tata cupful of brown sugar may 


0 Check up on the weight of your pupils. 
The scales are your barometer. se the 
Height and Weight Table given in les- 

® son No. 2. If more than 10% under- 

weight special attention is needed. 

The relation between the mid-morning 

luncheon and increase in weight of school 

children is direct and interesting. In 
most cases the children have gained 
steadily in weight and ara 
better able to concentrate, al- 

1 so, they are less fidgety to- 

wards the close of the day. 

If there are underweight pu- 

pils in your class, Black Cow 

will bring them pleasantly 
back to normal. They should 
drink 4 glasses each day. 

Recipe for four servings: 

Mix 1 teaspoonful Hires Rootbeer 


Extract with two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, then add one quart of milk 


and stir well. This makes 4 large 
glasses of pure delicious goodness 
that your pupils will love, and it’s 


just as good hot as it is cold. Heat 
(but do not boil) the milk before 
adding the extract. What a drink! 


‘ved and 
* Depart. 
zines, 


ROOTBEER CANDY KISSES 
{futile brown sugar White of 1 egg 


cupful water Pinch of salt 
1% teaspoonfuls Hires Rootbeer Extract 


* Sugar, water and salt until it spins a thread 
, Pred from the spoon. Add the 
and pour over the stiffly beaten 
egg, beating while pouring. 
ue beat until the mixture is 
» then drop by teaspoonfuls on 
Paper. Instead of using 3 cup- 
Sugar, 2 cupfuls of maple 








ted. Whichever met od you 
flavor will be delicious. . 
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Mexico and Its 
Products 


Mexico is like “a beggar sitting on a 
sack of gold.” The beggar repre- 
sents 80% of the Mexicans, primitive, 
ignorant and either half-breed or full 
blooded Indians. The sack of gold is 
the land of Mexico where is stored up 
perhaps the most enormous and diver- 
sified wealth in the world. 

Revolution, oppression and political dis- 
order have made Mexico the backward nation it is 
today, with its bloody history, rarely equalled, from 
which it is just emerging. Its government is much 
like ours, a republic with 27 states, 3 territories. 


In its 767,000 square miles, Mexico has a great va- 
riety of natural features and kinds of climate; snow 
fields, sandy wastes, cold highlands, delightful tem- 
perate valleys and tropical jungles. Its products 
are as varied. Most of the people live on the central 
plateau, ranging from 5,000 to 9,000 feet high, with 
a temperate climate. The two highest mountains 
are Orizaba(18,250) and Popocatepetl(17,782). The 
capital and largest city is Mexico City (472,000). 


Into this land of contrasts, Hires goes for the finest 
vanilla, one of the most important ingredients in the 
perfect Hires blend. Here, on slender tree-climbing 
vines, grow scentless pods 6 to 10 inches long, which 
are picked still green. After they dry and ferment 
the pods become chocolate-colored and wrinkled. The 
vanillin formed is dissolved in alcohol to form vanil- 
la extract. 


Mexico has produced over a third of the world’s 
silver for the last 400 years. It has great coal fields, 

enormous copper and iron 

ore deposits, barely touched. 
Millions have been made 
from cattle. Oil is a chief 
product with vast reserves 
still undeveloped. Due to 
the variety of climates, 
practically any fruit known 
and every variety of grain 
grown in the United States 
flourishes in the rich soil. 
Millions of acres of forest 
contain some of the most 
valuable woods. 








ve Other products include 

re gold, lead, zinc, etc., cotton, 
| 2. corn, wheat, hemp, 
yey. = coffee, beans, sugar- 
UE an imh cane, tobacco, fruit, 


- 3» wy, etc. 
ans 


J Watch for 
| the next Hires | 
ee | Health Lesson. | 











ROOTBEER GELATINE 

5 cupfuls boiling water 1 inch stick cinnamon 

% cupful sugar 4 teaspoonful salt 

1 teaspoonful Hires Rootbeer 2 tablespoonfuls gelatine 

Extract % cupful cold water 
Pour boiling water over sugar and salt. Add Rootbeer 
Extract and cinnamon and boil for 5 min- 
utes. Soften gelatine in cold water, stir 
into boiling water and pour into wet 
mold, set away to harden. 


ROOTBEER ICE CREAM 
In your favorite recipe for ice cream use 
as flavoring one teaspoonful of Rootbeer 
Extract to each quart of ice cream de- 
sired. Sweeten to taste. 
















CLASSROOM 


Changing Water to a 
Delicious Drink 

See page 42 of the December 
1928 Normal Instructor for 
details of this project and 
send the coupon below for a 
FREE bottle of Hires Root 
Beer Extract with which to 
carry out the project. 


A Hygiene Sand Table 


Lay out a town on the sand table. Call it “Hires 
Health Town” and put a big sign on it. Make small 
signs for the following streets: Milk Street; Water 
Street; Sunshine Avenue; Black Cow Blvd.; Happi- 
ness Avenue and Fruit Street. Have each child in 
the room make a little house of folded paper, and 
mark it with his name. Have him cut from a maga- 
zine a picture of a boy or girl to represent himself. 
Then let him put his house and himself on any 
street he chooses. To stay in “Hires Health Town” 
however, he must develop certain habits. If he does 
not have clean face, hands, and fingernails, or obey 
health rules, his house is removed from the table. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 

What are the eight Health Rules? 

. Can you name ways of preventing colds? 

What is one important way of gaining weight? 

Why do you have milk and Black Cow for your 

mid-morning lunch? 

5. What is one way to make milk more tasty and 
enjoyable? 

6. How many glasses of Root Beer will one 30c 
package of Hires Extract make? 

. What does the Hires Company get from Mexico 
to add to its healthful Extract? 

. Tell about Mexico and its préducts. 


rn “Try . 

FREE Awards to Offer Pupils 
Send us the names and ad- 
dresses of the parents of 
your pupils and we will send 
you FREE two copies of 
this beautiful colored, 
26 x 13 inch Pleas- 
ants Finder Map of 
the World. Award 
these maps to the boy 
and girl who keep 
their charts carefully 
and observe all the 
health rules. 


Php 


o ss 










| Prizes for Teachers and Schools. 


| Extract for classroore work. I have 


! Name......... met 


| Address... 





PROJECT 





Educational Department, 
The Charles E. Hires Company, 
201 So. 24th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


[] I am enclosing the names and ad- 
dresses of the parents of all my pu- 
pils for which please send me two copies 
of the Pleasants Finder Map of the World. 


Please send me a free reprint of the first Hires Health 
Lesson which gives full details of the $3,000 Cash 


IO Without cost also send me enough Hires Root Beer 
pupils. 


, 
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Looking Ahead in Arithmetic 





—_—_ — ——) 


HE proper presentation of any 

school subject requires on the 
| part of the teacher the ability to 
)} see the course of study as a 
| whole. With such vision the 
| teacher of the lower grades can 
lay a proper foundation for the 
upper grades by gradually pre- 
paring the children’s minds for 
the reception of the more diffi- 
cult principles and processes that are to follow. 
Such work, to use a big word, is called “propex- 
deutic.” By this we mean simply the anticipat- 
ing of the child’s future intellectual development 
as the farmer anticipates the harvest; it is the 
cultivation of mental ground and the sowing of 
mental seed in order that months or years later 
there may be a real educational harvest. That 
the mind of the child should be ready for the re- 
ception of a new truth before that truth is pre- 
sented is a fundamental law of learning. 

One of the chief disadvantages of modern edu- 
cation is the practice, taken over from the fac- 
tory, of the division of labor whereby a teacher 
may teach one grade for years, forgetting in the 
meantime all her high- and normal-school educa- 
tion except as it applies to her own narrow 
sphere. A teacher of the fourth grade who has 
forgotten the processes of percentage is not like- 
ly to see the need of developing the principle 
that “the product divided by one factor equals 
the other factor” as a background for the under- 
standing of the so-called “cases” of percentage, 
to be met by the children two years in the fu- 
ture. A sixth-grade teacher who has entirely 
forgotten her algebra can hardly be expected to 
prepare the way for that subject in the seventh 
or eighth grade by establishing some of the prin- 
ciples of arithmetic upon which algebra is based. 
To be efficient a teacher of the lower grades must 
be conversant with the content and methods of 
the upper grades; otherwise she is groping in a 
blind alley. 

Let us note a few cases in which a teacher of 
arithmetic, while doing the work of her grade 
according to the course of study, may be con- 
tinually laying the foundation for the children’s 
understanding of their future work. 

1. The addition facts are usually taught syn- 
thetically; that is, 4 birds and 4 birds are added 
to make 8 birds. By teaching these facts analyti- 
‘cally, however, all the fundamental processes 
and fractions may be anticipated in such a nat- 
ural way that the children will experience little 
difficulty in mastering the meaning of these 
processes later on. As an illustration, let us take 
8 marbles. These are separated into two equal 
groups of 4 each. The children see that 4 and 4 
are 8, as in the adding of 4 birds and 4 birds, 
but by the teacher’s skillful questioning they can 
also become cognizant of certain advanced facts: 
that there are two 4’s in 8 (division) ; that two 
4’s make 8 (multiplication) ; that 4 from 8 leaves 
4 (subtraction); and that half of 8 equals 4 
(partition). These facts brought out in the con- 
crete and lying fallow in the child’s mind while 
he pursues the addition facts more intensively, 
make the necessary apperceptive background for 
the introduction of the later fundamental proc- 
esses. In other words, there is a readiness en- 
gendered in the child’s mind for the advanced 
truth. 

2. In column addition the idea of multiplica- 
tion may be anticipated and gradually developed 
through the working out of problems and ex- 
amples involving the addition of equal addends. 
John’s father bought 5 cows at $75 a head. How 
much in all did he pay for them? Let the chil- 
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dren set down and add five 75’s. Mother bought 
3 pounds of meat at 38 cents a pound. How 
much did the meat cost? Let the children add 
three 38’s. With a little propedeutic work like 
this distributed discreetly through several months 
of work in addition, the children will have no 
difficulty in taking up multiplication and under- 
standing the meaning of the most important con- 
cept employed in this process, namely, times. 
They will have learned, in fact, through experi- 
ence and not by the dictation of teacher or text, 
that times refers to the repetition of an addend, 
although, of course, they will not express their 
thought in any such technical language. 

3. Likewise, in the teaching of subtraction, a 
teacher may have in mind that the related proc- 
ess of division is to come a term or two later, 
and that now is the time to lay the foundation 
for it. From week to week and from month to 
month before the class reaches division proper, 
there may be introduced such problems as the 
following: 

Mary has 90 cents. How many yards of rib- 
bon at 30 cents a yard can she buy with her 
money? Supposing that she buys one yard at a 
time, how much will she have left after buying 
the first yard? How much after buying the sec- 
ond? How much after buying the third? How 
many yards can she buy in all? How many 30’s 
can you get out of 90? 

90¢ 

308 

60¢ 

304 

30¢ 

30¢ 

00 
When Mary has bought 3 yards, she has used all 
her money; she can, therefore, buy just 3 yards. 
There are three 30’s in 90 because one can take 
30 out of 90 three times. 

Will went to the store with 95 cents. How 
many pound cans of coffee at 38 cents each could 
he buy for his mother and how much would he 
have left? 

95¢ 

38¢ 

57¢ 

38¢ 

19¢ 
By repeated subtraction we see that Will could 
buy 2 cans of coffee and have 19 cents left. 

From such problems as these it is an easy 
transition to the shorter process of division, in 
which the child may easily be led to see that in 
dividing 90 by 30 he is still subtracting, but 
shortening the process, by subtracting three 30’s 
from 90 at one time instead of making three sep- 
arate subtractions. The meaning of how many 
times one number is contained in another num- 
ber, the real crux of division, has thus become 
clear through this anticipatory work. 

4, It seems hardly necessary to emphasize here 
the value of group counting as propzxdeutic to 
multiplication. Nearly all textbooks to-day ei- 
ther develop the multiplication tables through 
group counting or through column addition of 
equal addends. Three things in connection with 
group counting, however, should be emphasized. 
First, counting should not be introduced for the 
first time in connection with the multiplication 
facts to be developed, but rather, months previ- 
ously, in order that the child may have only one 
important thing to learn in the new lessons: the 
multiplication idea of times. Second, even this 


idea should be anticipated by the asking of the 
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proper questions in connection with the count. 
ing. To illustrate, suppose the child is counting 
by 3’s: 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24, and so on. The 
teacher may ask how many 3’s are added to make 
9, to make 15, 21, and so on, and how many time; 
3 has to be added to make 12, 18, and so on, 
Third, counting in its early stages should always 
be done with objects, not only to develop the hab. 
it of group counting for the practical purpose 
of life, but also to keep the process from becom. 
ing a mere matter of word repetition with no 
thought of the meaning that is involved in the 
process. 

5. After the adding of equal addends in col. 
umns and in group counting, multiplication may 
be introduced concretely in some such way as the 
following, in which the process of division js 
anticipated: 

O O O O O 


O O O O O 


O O O O O 

TEACHER—Count the number of circles in this 
group by 3’s. 

HENRY (sweeping his pointer each time over 
all the circles represented by each successive 
count)—38, 6, 9, 12, 15; there are 15 circles in 
the group. 

TEACHER—How many,times is 3 repeated to 
make 15? 

MarY—Three is repeated 5 times. 

TEACHER—Five times 3 make how many? 

JACK—Five times 3 make 15. 

TEACHER—How may we write “Five times 
three make fifteen”? 

HELEN (writes on the blackboard) —5x3=15 

TEACHER—Count the circles by 5’s. 

MARJORIE—Five, 10, 15.. 

TEACHER—How many 5’s make 15? 

ELIZABETH—Three 5’s make 15. 

TEACHER—Write it on the blackboard. 

DoRoTHY (writes) —3<5=15 

TEACHER—How_ many 3’s are there in this 
group of 15 circles? (Propzxdeutic work for 
division and partition follows.) 

JACK—There are five 3’s in the group. 

TEACHER—How may we write this fact on the 
blackboard? 

JACK (writes) —5)15(3 

TEACHER—What part of the group is this 
row? (pointing to a horizontal row.) 

Mary—A third of the group. 

TEACHER—What is 1% of 15? 

Mary—One-third of 15 is 5. 

TEACHER—What part of the group is this row? 
(pointing to a vertical row.) 

HENRY—One-fifth of the group. 

TEACHER—What is 1% of 15? 

HENRY—One-fifth of 15 is 3. . 

Division may also be anticipated in adding 
equal addends by simply asking, for instance, 
after three 4’s have been added, how many 4 
there are in 12; after three 6’s have been ad 
how many 6’s there are in 18. ; 

It will be noted that this method of teaching 
the multiplication facts has also anticipated the 
idea of the multiplication of a whole number 
a fraction (1% of 15=5; 14 of 15=3); and the 
important law of commutation of factors; that 
the changing of the position of the factors makes 
no change in the product: 35 and 5x3 give 
the same answer. 

The foregoing are only a few of the ay 
arithmetical concepts of numbers that should 
anticipated long before their formal were 
duction. The teacher should constantly w4 
for opportunities to do propedeutic work. 
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’ Sheet-Metal 
Beginners’ Sheet-Metal Work 
By FRANK I. SOLAR 
Manual Training Instructor, Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan 
Int- 
‘ing ss 
The LEMENTARY sheet-metal work furnishes cuts without leaving a jagged edge, remove used to draw lines %, 4, %%, and % inch 
ake an opportunity of teachirtg lay-out work the top and bottom of the can. With a pair from the edge of a piece of tin. In the 
mes and the handling of different materials and of tin shears cut along the seam of the can, sketch, A represents a sheet of tin placed on 
on, tools. Most of the few tools needed can be open it, and spread it out flat. Lay out on the table; B, the gauge held in position with 
ays brought from home by the pupils. Tin cans one corner of the can a l-inch square, as_ the right hand and moved along the edge of 
ab may be used for material. The only expendi- shown. Draw a diagonal from one corner to the tin. The mark C will be just % of an 
Ses ture necessary is that for solder and paint. the other of the square and cut on the line. inch from the edge of the sheet of tin. 
om- Funnels, candle holders, toys, sugar and This will make an isosceles right triangle, The drawing shows two kinds of whistles. 
No flour scoops, cooky and doughnut cutters, whose largest angle is 90 degrees and whose The first is a one-piece and the second a two- 
the bird houses, match boxes, and many other’ other two are 45 degrees each. piece whistle. For the first whistle, draw 
things may be made from tin cans. Cut a piece of tin 2 by 2% inches for the on a piece of tin two parallel lines %o of an 
col- Much of the equipment for the work can marking gauge, shown at B. Make the cor- inch apart. Draw a center line perpendic- 
nay be made by the pupils. Two handy tools, the ners of the tin perfectly square. Lay out as_ ular to these lines. With the dividers placed 
the 45-degree angle and the marking gauge, are shown in the drawing, using the rule, mark- at the intersection of this center line and the 
| 8 good objects for the beginner to work on. ing awl, and the triangle just described. Use other lines, lay out the shape of the whistle 
For the 45-degree angle select a bright tin the tin shears and cut out the stock as shown’ as shown (D). File the end of an 8-penny 
can, and, with the kind-of can opener that by the cross-hatching. The gauge can be (Continued on page 81) 
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Motivated Citizenship Training 


By LENA JANE MERRILL 





pee eS 


SV ROJECT work at Saratoga School 
| has been carried on along two 
) different lines. In one the selec- 
| tion of the theme is left entirely 
| to the judgment of the teacher 
and pupils in each room, and its 
development is in accordance 
with the needs of that group. In 
the other a general theme is se- 
lected for all project work in the 
building during a certain period, each room 
working out some particular phase of this theme 
and developing it according to the needs of the 
group. This latter plan may appear undemo- 
cratic and not in accordance with the spirit of 
present-day education. It may seem like some- 
thing superimposed upon a group, regardless of 
outcomes. Several trials of this plan have shown 
it to have strength and to be desirable sometimes 
for the following reasons: 

1. Teachers and children get inspiration and 
surgestions from one another, due to their com- 
mon interest. 

2. The spirit of wholesome competition is 
aroused in the entire building through this com- 
mon interest. 

3. Children experience happiness and satisfac- 
tion upon completion of the project, because they 
feel that they had a part in working out some- 
thing of common worth. 

The idea of emphasizing citizenship through 
project work was more or less hazy to the teach- 
ers in our school, All were somewhat at a loss as 
to just what to expect, or how to get material on 
the subject. Hence, with the idea that the school 
would resolve itself into a “Help Each Other 
Club,” and everyone give and take from everyone 
else, the second plan (one general theme for the 
entire building) was chosen for the quarter’s 
citizenship project. 

The subject finally decided upon for the general 
theme was “What My City Has Done for Me and 
What I Can Do for My City.” In choosing this 
subject two big purposes were in view: first, 
that each child should come to realize that he is 
a citizen to-day, and that there are things he can 











do now which will be of worth to his community; . 
. fact chat parents really paid for the building, pa- 


second, to arouse within the child a greater 
preciation of what his city is doing for hint and 
the advantages he has in living in it, °° 

Each teacher discussed this theme with her 
pupils and got their reactions and‘ viewnoints, AS, 


to some phase of our municipality about ‘vpirh *- 
they wished to make a special study. No two 


groups chose the same subtopic, but not infre- 
quently some teacher, in her search for material 
on her own subtopic, would find very valuable 
material on that chosen by some other teacher. 
The same was true of the children. A most 
wholesome spirit of co-operation was the result. 
Parents, too, became interested and supplied valu- 
able suggestions and materials. 

The following paragraphs indicate the subtopics 
of the project as taken up by grades from the 
kindergarten to the sixth inclusive, together with 
a brief statement as to how each was handled: 


Kindergarten— 

Preparations for St. Valentine’s Day at this 
time made a very logical approach to “The Post 
Office,” the subtopic chosen. Kindergarten tables 
were arranged to form the outside of the build- 
ing. A covering of easel paper painted gray and 
blocked with white chalk represented cement 
blocks in imitation of our own post office. A re- 
volving entrance was made from a large pillar 
block and four wooden bars. The inside equip- 
ment was constructed of orange crates, and rep- 
resented stamp, information, and parcel-post 
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windows, letter and package drops, service table, 
and clock. All equipment was large enough to 
seem real to the five-year-old children, who 
played post office for many days, making good 
use of all the departments. 


First grade— 

One first grade chose “Parks and Play- 
grounds.” A sand table was transformed into a 
miniature playground. Timothy seed planted in 
the wet sand soon produced a lawn. The city 
parks and playgrounds were located and named. 
Model equipment, patterned after that found in 
parks, was reproduced with the aid of spools, 
meat skewers, fruit-jar lids, and now and then a 
bit of wire or clay. A discussion of proper con- 
duct in such places was a natural outgrowth of 
the children’s study of the subject. 

Another first grade chose “Public Libraries.” 
This offered a splendid opportunity to foster love 
for good literature. A weekly library period was 
instituted. Book ends, magazine racks, library 
cards, a simple index system, and signs and 
posters were made by the children for their li- 
brary. Most of the supplementary reading mate- 
rial was classified so that it could be easily given 
out during one of these periods. Children them- 
selves served as librarians and kept the records, 
taking turns as fast as they could qualify for the 
position. A record was kept of the number of 
library stories each child was able to read to the 
group. Library etiquette and proper care of 
books were emphasized. 

In another first grade “Streets and Byways” 
was the subtopic. This included a study of nam- 
ing of streets and highways, kinds of surfacing 
used, upkeep and necessary equipment for drain- 
age, together with the expense involved, and the 
responsibility of children for cleanliness of 
streets and alleys. The children made toy equip- 
ment such as rubbish wagons, dump carts, and 
graders in order to illustrate the cleaning and 
grading processes. 


Second grade— 

“Lincoln’s Schools” afforded a subtopic of per- 
sonal interest for a second grade. Saratoga 
Scheol was reproduced in miniature form. The 


per, paints, pens, pencils, end se on, was a revela- 
tion to the children. They thought that these 
were’ “furaishca.” Such general principles in 
lighting, ventilating, and sanitation es could be _ 


‘applied in their; owr homes were emphasized. - 


Ample opportunity ‘was afforded’ vor'the practice 
of schoolroom courtesy, thrift, and safety. 

“Disposal of Waste” was another second-grade 
subtopic. This consisted of a study of sewage 
and garbage systems and a very close correlation 
with health topics and cleanliness at home and 
school. Responsibility of the children in regard 
to health and cleanliness was easily fixed and 
participated in, even to a “swat the fly” cam- 
paign. 

Another second grade elected as its subtopic 
“Lincoln’s Fire Department.” Investigation 
proved that the fire menace was largely due to 
carelessness and that fire departments were or- 
ganized to protect us from the results of this 
carelessness. Qualities necessary for good fire- 
men were discussed by the children, and it was 
shown how these qualities could be applied in 
their own lives. Various pieces of equipment for 
use in combating fires were made in miniature. 
How to call the fire department and children’s 
conduct in case of fire were discussed. 


Third grade— 
“Lincoln’s Tourist Camp,” chosen by a third 
grade, formed the nucleus for emphasis on safety. 


Many children in this group had visited tourig 
camps. Watchfulness in crossing streets, high. 
way etiquette, health precautions in respect ty 
water supply and disposition of waste, were sy). 
jects of interest here. A model tourist camp was 
constructed, taking into account health and sgapi. 
tation of the camp, in addition to conveniences 
and recreation facilities. 

Another third grade chose “Lincoln’s Trans. 
portation Agencies.” The evolution from the 
horse cars to the electric cars and busses and 
thence to airplanes interested the children very 
much. The keynote of this project was courtesy 
and considerate conduct, in addition to safety 
and watchfulness while traveling. 


Fourth grade— 

“Our Churches” was a fourth-grade subtopic, 
The children made a list of the churches, with 
their locations, and marked them on a map of 
Lincoln. They made outline cuttings of many 
different kinds of churches and built a small 
church of wood. They discussed the beauty of 
church architecture and wrote descriptions of 
churches they had seen. A point brought out 
was that respect should be shown for all denomi- 
nations. 

“The Story of Lincoln, Nebraska,” was selected 
by another fourth grade. This involved consid- 
erable research on the part of the children and 
resulted in a close co-operation between home 
and school through assistance of parents in se- 
curing information relative to early Lincoln and 
its pioneers. Points considered were location, 
size, early history, and modern Lincoln, includ- 
ing industries, form of government, and educa- 
tional institutions. A deeper appreciation for 
the early pioneers and our indebtedness to them 
was an outstanding result. 


Fifth grade— 

“The Humane Society” was chosen by a fifth 
yrade. Ideas of justice and kindness to all were 
emphasized. Humane duties and interests mani- 
fested in other cities were investigated. In- 
stances were found proving economical reasons 
for giving animals proper care. Members of the 
class watched for opportunities to beffiend the 
helpless. 

“Our Police Department,” another fifth-grade 
subtopic, resulted in a complete change of atti- 
tude on the part of the class toward the police- 
man. Instead of being someone whom they feared, 
he now became symbolical of help and friend- 
ship. The chief of police came to school upon In- 
vitation and talked to the children of the work 
in his department. The fact that officers must be 
physically fit, emphasized health. Safety, thrift, 
and courtesy discussions centered around the 
various officers and their -duties in saving life 
and property. 

“Our Water Supply” was investigated by 
other fifth grade. The source of supply w 
learned and visits made to the city hall and 
pumping stations for information relative to the 
quantity of water used and the cost of mainte 
nance and operation. Comparisons were made 
with other city water-supply systems; and former 
methods of securing water, both in this county 
and in others, were compared with present meth- 
ods. Reproductions of some of the most n0 
and primitive forms of water-supply systems 
were made. This led to a realization of the at 
vantages of living to-day and in this country. 


Sixth grade— a 
One sixth grade chose “Our Hospitals,” 3” 
visits were made to a few of them. In addition 
to health and sanitation talks, the humanitaria® 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Window Decoration—Parrot 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Cut the parts from construction paper and paste them together. White construction paper may be used and the different colors 
made with crayons. If a ring is preferred to a perch, cut from black construction paper a ring about eight inches in diameter. 
The small design may be used for a place card. 
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Science in the Primary Grades 


By MARY LOUISE PALFREYMAN 


) HEN the term “science” is men 
tioned, many people think of 
| the chemical equations and 
complex problems of an ab- 
4 struse subject, not of the study 
of the common and familiar 
| things in the world about them. 
| Science, however, is a subject 
us| | that is both interesting and 
; comprehensible to small chil- 
dren; and indeed, many of the problems so 
painstakingly taught to college students can— 
and should—be grasped by children in the 
primary grades, 

Children are naturally curious. They like 
to watch living, moving, growing things, and 
they are constantly asking why. This natural 
tendency can well be used to lead them to be- 
come acquainted with their environment. 














VOLUME, WEIGHT, EXPANSION, AND PRESSURE OF 
AIR 


A limited experience is no bar to the grasp- 
ing of a few facts about air. That air has vol- 
ume can be plainly demonstrated by having 
the children blow up paper bags or balloons, 
or by the simple experiment of inverting a 
glass tumbler and pressing it down in a basin 
of water in such a way as to allow no bubbles 
to escape. When the children have seen that 
the water will not fill the entire glass, permit 
a few bubbles to escape, and let them see that 
the glass fills. After a few such simple illus- 
trations the children will not think of con- 
tainers as empty, but will realize that air takes 
up space, 

We are so accustomed to having air all about 
us, constantly pressing with great force on our 
bodies, filling every nook and corner of our 
houses, and even penetrating deep into the 
ground, that we are not conscious of its pres- 
ence; but we can show the children, by the 
following experiment, that air has weight. 
Tie a blown-up football on one end of a bal- 
anced yardstick... On the other end place a 
pasteboard bex containing enough sand to 
balance the football. Let the air escape from 
the football. The two ends no longer balance, 
proving that air has weight. oe 

expansion of air can be demonstrated: ‘to 
small children by placing a marshmallow on 
the end of a hatpin and heating: it over a 
candle flame. Have the childtin watch the 
marshmallow as it grows larger .and larger. 
The expansion results from the heating ‘of-the 
air particles. 

Inflate a balloon slightly and fasten its 
mouth over the neck of a flask. Then heat the 
bottom of the flask over a candle flame. The 
balloon will expand, demonstrating visibly 
that air expands when it is heated. 

In taking up the study of air pressure, one 
might introduce the subject by asking a few 
leading questions, such as: Why does a bal- 
loon burst if it is blown up too much? Why 
does a swinging door move slightly if a door 
in another part of the room is opened quickly? 
Discussion of these questions may be followed 
by simple experiments such as the following, 
demonstrating the principle of air pressure. 
Fasten a string to the center of a round piece 
of leather, which has been wet to make it pli- 
able, Then press the leather down evenly on a 
smooth, flat stone, making sure that there is 
no air between the two. The pressure of the 
air holding the leather on the stone will allow, 
the stone to be lifted and swung around in any 
direction. 

Many older students who have worked out 
formal experiments to prove that fire, in order 


to burn, must have air, might find their ideas 
clearer and more definite if they would light 
a small candle, see that it is burning properly, 
and then place a tumbler over it. The candle 
soon goes out. Then have them relight the candle 
and cover it with a fruit jar. The candle burns 
longer in the larger container, proving that 
the greater the supply of air, the longer the 
candle is able to burn. 

Children are not likely to think of plants as 
living organisms that need air to breathe. 
Let them immerse a plant in water. As they 
watch the bubbles rise to the surface, explain 
that these bubbles are air, given off by the 
plant as it breathes» Knowledge thus gained 
by demonstration is far more valuable than 
that merely read from a book, or told to the 
children. 


TEMPERATURE OBSERVATION 


The thermometer, which has probably been 
hanging unnoticed in the room, will become in- 
teresting to the children on a very cold day, 
when, by putting it out of doors for a short 
time, they can see the mercury drop in the 
tube, and then quickly rise when it is put near 
the radiator. The children will try this ex- 
periment over and over, and after their atten- 
tion has once been drawn to the thermometer, 
they will be interested in keeping their room 
at the proper temperature. They will be de- 
lighted at the idea of taking the responsibility 
of ventilating the room for a week. 

Two thermometers might be drawn on the 
blackboard, one representing the temperature 
outside and the other that inside. Different 
children could be selected to record these tem- 
peratures. The thermometer study will fur- 
nish practical opportunities for correlation 
with arithmetic study. Comparisons can be 
made between the room temperature and that 
of the body. Simple problems can be given in 
which the children find how much the temper- 
ature outside differs from one day to the next, 
or how much it rises during a given day. 


THE MOISTURE IN THE AIR 
The introduction to the study of water might 


‘be--mede ‘by haviry the children see that this 
‘substance, whith is su’ hecessary to the life of 


both animals and planés, hias more than one 
form, 1f possitle, have each ¢hild hold a small 
pieee of xe in his hand. As it melts, the water 


_may be caught in a small pan placed over a 


flame, whtere ‘tHe ‘heat changes it info steam. 

That water evaporates is“ readily accepted by 
the children, but even so, they may be inter- 
ested in conducting further experiments to 
demonstrate the fact. Among the possible 
means would be the placing of a number of 
saucers of water in different places—one in 


the sun, another near a radiator, a third over 


a piece of ice, and a fourth in some shady 
place. Let the pupils keep a record of the 
length of time it takes for the evaporation of 
each saucer of water. Have them note the 
difference in time and see whether they can 
offer some explanation for the varying results. 
This principle can then be applied to the ex- 
planation of evaporation in brooks, rivers, 
lakes, and oceans. 

Have the children breathe upon the window- 
pane to show another way in which moisture 
gets into the air. Attention might be called to 
the frozen moisture which gathers on a cold 
day on the parts of furs and veils that are near 
the mouth. The frosted hairs on the mouth of 
a horse indicate the same thing. The ink with 
which we write dries on the paper, that is, the 
water in it flies off into the air, leaving the dark 


part of the ink behind. All these little things 
will help children to see that water is contip. 
ually going off into the air from everything 
that is at all moist. 

Children may also be taught that a greg 
deal of water is being exhaled all the tinge 
from the pores of leaves. Take a freshly cyt 
leaf with a long stem and place it in a tumbler 
of water over which has been placed a card. 
board with a hole in it just large enough to ad. 
mit the stem. Another glass, which should be 
perfectly dry, is inverted and placed over the 
leaf, and the entire apparatus set in the sup, 
Before long, moisture from the openings in the 
leaf will begin to gather on the inside of the 
glass, showing another way in which moisture 
gets into the air. 

A great deal of moisture is sucked up from 
the ground by the roots of trees and plants, 
If a stalk of celery is placed in a glass of col- 
ored water and allowed to stand for a short 
time, the colored water can be seen to enter 
and rise in the water ducts, showing the chil- 
dren how water gets into the plants and also 
what becomes of part of the water which falls 
on the ground. 

A lid may be placed over a pan of boiling 
water for a short time. Upon taking it off, the 
children see that it is covered with drops of 
water, which would have gone off into the air 
had the lid not been there. Explain to the pu- 
pils that the little particles of water bounce 
faster and farther in proportion to the heat. 
There is continual effort on their part to e- 
cape into the air. Some are successful and get 
away; others remain. 

A very simple experiment illustrating the 
evaporation of water can be tried with two 
handkerchiefs. Sprinkle both, and spread one 
out on your desk. Wave the other vigorously. 
Let the children tell why the one which was 
waved dried out and the other did not. See 
whether they can tell where the particles of 
water in the waved cloth went, and why wav- 
ing helped. Let them decide what kind of 
wash day is best and why. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF CAPILLARY ACTION 
DEMONSTRATED 


The children will be interested in experi- 
ments showing capillary action. Tie a piece 
of cheesecloth over one end of a lamp chimney. 
Fill it with dirt, set the closed end into water, 
and watch the moisture soak up through the 
dirt. All kinds of soil are more or less porous; 
that is, air is present between the soil parti 
cles. The smaller the particles, the greater 
the amount of water which can be held. The 
water creeps through the little spaces in the 
soil, just as red ink will creep through a cule 
of loaf sugar. 

This capillary action, or creeping up, can be 
further illustrated by placing a lamp wick 
a glass of water colored with red ink. Let the 
children watch the wick turn red. Have the 
children bring’ strips of cheesecloth or other 
cotton cloth, woolen, and linen cloth to schol. 
Have each piece the same length. Dip the en 
in water, holding each piece upright. The chil 
dren may observe in which piece the wate! 
rises the fastest, and which absorbs the most. 
From this experiment let them tell why som 
towels dry the hands better than others. ; 

A similar experiment might be tried with 
several kinds of paper: newspaper, pape 
towels, wrapping paper, waxed paper, @ 
blotting paper. It will be seen that the co” 
struction of the paper has some effect on t 
rapidity with which moisture is drawn UP. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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January Primary Plans and Activities 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


January Geography 
The Eskimos—People of the Far North 


By Maude M. Grant 
The people— 

In the desolate regions of the Far North 
dwells an interesting race of people called Eski- 
mos. On our continent they inhabit northern 
Alaska and Canada and the large island of 
Greenland far to the east. They also inhabit 
about four hundred miles of the extreme north- 
eastern coast of Siberia. Thus it will be seen 
that their territory borders on the Arctic Ocean. 
The Eskimos live in tribes and have established 
their villages on the mainland and on many of 
the small islands. 

Generally speaking, the Eskimos are a kind 
and childlike people. Their wants are simple 
and they are content with what they have. They 
are very superstitious and have signs for various 
happenings and charms to ward off evils. 

Of necessity, the Eskimos wear clumsy fur 
clothing, but in spite of this, they have a free 
swing to their walk and a decided independence 
of bearing. Their skin is dark, their hair 
straight, coarse, and black, and they have slant- 
ing eyes and flat faces like the Mongolians. 

Eskimo men, like the Indians, have no beards. 
Some of the older Eskimos have their lips 
pierced and in the openings they wear “labrets,” 
Which are buttonlike ornaments made of wood, 
shell, or stone. 

The Eskimo tribes living in widely separated 
parts of the Arctic regions differ from one an- 
other in manner, custom, accent, and dress, as 
do people from different sections of our own 
‘ountry. The Eskimos living in the vicinity of 
the Mackenzie River, in the western part of the 
Arctic lands, are tall and large. The women are 
shorter than the men and appear small in com- 
parison with them. The Eskimos who inhabit 
Greenland are short in stature. 

In some of the sections of the Arctic regions 
the Eskimos show the effects of the white man’s 
influence, In recent years many whalers have 
sailed the Arctic Ocean and from them the Es- 
kimos have obtained their first ideas of civiliza- 
tion. They have learned to use modern utensils 
and tools, to eat the food of civilized people, 
and to bathe. Due to the influence of the mis- 
‘lonaries, who have been sent to convert them, 
many Eskimos observe Sunday. Explorers, 
traders, and missionaries all tell us that the 
’skimos are most hospitable. 


Eskimo families— 

Eskimo families are not large. A family con- 

‘isting of the parents and four children ‘is ton- 

‘dered very large. The Eskimos have no family 
. The names of the men and women are 


alike; that is, there is no sex difference in the 
names. One of the Eskimo laws is that no man 
and woman bearing the same name may marry 
each other. 


Food— 


Before the arrival of the whalers, the Eskimo 
diet consisted of meat and fish. The whalers 
desired fresh meat, and the Eskimos supplied 
them with it, taking in exchange sugar, bread, 
fruit (canned and dried), tea, coffee, flour, and 
bacon. The Eskimos are extremely fond of tea 
and coffee, but they do not care much for sugar 
or canned fruit and they do not use salt. 

Contrary to general belief, the Eskimos do 
not eat raw fish, but they frequently eat it in a 
rare state, as some of us are accustomed to eat 
beef. They consider fish heads a delicacy. Fish 
is frozen and stacked up like wood, to be taken 
into the hut when needed. 

The Eskimos living on the coast depend al- 
most entirely upon the sea for their living. The 
walrus supplies them with meat and tools for the 
chase; the seal and the bear supply them with 
meat and clothing; and the narwhal supplies 
them with meat, ivory (from its tusks), and 
sinew, which the women use for thread. Whale 
meat is greatly relished by the Eskimos. 


Homes— 


The Eskimos gladly welcome travelers to their 
tent homes or their igloos, as the case may be. 
We find the Eskimos living in tents made of skin 
in the summer and in igloos, or huts, in the 
winter. Igloos are not always built entirely of 
ice and snow, as many of us have been led to 
believe, but are often constructed of large stones 
piled together and heavily sodded with turf and 
moss. They are shaped like a dome. The en- 
trance is a tunnel through which the Eskimos 
creep on hands and knees. This tunnel, which 
is usually about twelve feet long, helps to keep 
out the cold winds. A slab of slate or ice serves 
as a door. ' 

The one room of the hut is from six to eight 
feet wide and from fifteen to eighteen feet long. 
Here the entire family lives. In such a crowded 
interior, with no ventilation, the temperature 
often reaches ninety degrees, although it may be 
extremely cold outside. Mingled with the stale 
air is the odor of food, which is cooked over a 
blazing wick of sea moss placed in a soapstone 
basin containing whale or seal fat. This device 
also serves to light and heat the room. Despite 
their primitive mode of life, the Eskimos are 
healthy, happy, and satisfied. 


Occupations— 

Fishing and hunting are the chief occupations 
of the Eskimos. They are skillful at spearing 
and catching fish. A good catch of fish in one 


night ranges from one to two thousand fish, 
weighing from fifteen hundred to three thousand 
pounds. The hunters camp on the coast, where 
they capture the seal, walrus, and polar bear. 
They travel inland by dog teams to hunt the 
moose and to trap the smaller fur-bearing ani- 
mals, such as the fox and rabbit. 

The women prepare the fish. They cut them 
open, clean them, take out the backbones, and 
hang the fish up to dry. The women also pre- 
pare the animal skins for use by folding in the 
fur side and chewing the dry hide to make it 
soft. A result of this method of preparing 
leather is that the teeth of the Eskimo women 
are frequently worn down to the gums. The 
footwear of the family, made almost entirely by 
the women, is of softened sealskin and is shaped 
over a rude last. 


Habits— 


During the summer, when the daylight is con- 
stant, Eskimos stay awake for long periods, 
often from three to five days. In the interior, 
where the summers are hot, the people go to 
sleep in the morning and get up in the evening, 
for it is pleasanter to work in the cool of the 
evening, although they are often tormented with 
gnats and mosquitoes. 


Mode of travel— 


The Eskimos travel about by means of dog 
teams harnessed to sledges made of bones. The 
teams frequently consist of from ten to twelve 
dogs, which are guided by a whip with a long 
lash. The dogs, called “huskies,” are of wolf 
ancestry. In the summer, when there is open 
water, the Eskimos hunt in their boats of skin, 
called “kayaks.” 


Climate and scasons— 


Due to the fact that the sun does not shine in 
the Arctic regions for a great part of the year, 
the climate is extremely cold, and the land is 
snow-covered, ice-locked, and desolate. There 
are only two seasons—a long, cold, dark winter 
and a short, dry summer. It is during the sum- 
mer that the exploring expeditions accomplish 
their work. Peary, in writing of his Arctic ex- 
periences, tells us that in July the sun is bright 
and warm. The temperature is like that of an 
April day in the temperate zone. Some of the 
ice in the bays melts, and the streams flow freely. 
Snowbirds (a species of finch) and ducks fly 
about. The country is bright with flowers; 
and reindeer, foxes, and hares are abundant. 


Periods of day and night— 

In the Arctic Circle, as elsewhere, the posi- 
tion of the sun fixes the day and night periods. 
The period of continuous daylight occurs when 
the sun is north of the equator and the period 











of continuous darkness when the sun is south 
of the equator. The farther from the equator a 
place is situated, the longer are its periods of 
daylight and darkness. Thus, at the North Pole 
there are six months of continuous daylight and 
six months of continuous darkness. During the 
long nights, the darkness is sometimes relieved 
by the moon and sometimes by the aurora bore- 
alis, or northern lights, as they are commonly 
called. 

Vegetation— 

Contrary to popular opinion, there is vegeta- 
tion in the Arctic regions, but it is necessarily 
scanty and of short duration. When the sun 
shines bright and warm in summer, it melts the 
snow in sheltered places and various plants 
spring up and grow quickly. In some places, 
near the sunny waterways, are found coarse 
rushes, willow trees, and a species of birch. 

We are likely to think that “Greenland” is in- 
deed a misnomer for the great island in the 
Arctic Circle, but many green things grow 
there. The flora of southwest Greenland is very 
abundant and there are about four hundred 
species of plants found on the island. Dande- 
lions, poppies, and bluebells are very common. 
Pinks, mustard, saxifrage, buttercups, and roses 
grow profusely. All of these plants are in flower 
at the same time, and in the sheltered valleys 
they grow quite luxuriantly. Willows, birches, 
and alders frequently grow to a height of from 
three to four feet. 

The natives of Greenland gather berries and 
collect for fuel all shrub growth of from three 
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to four inches in height. A species of wild 
parsnip grows in these regions, the stalk of 
which is eaten by the Eskimos. 

In northwest Greenland the willows grow 
close to the ground during the short summer 
season and few of the plants have stems. In 
fact, the tallest summer growth is hardly more 
than a foot in height. Farther north, during 
the summer, are found mosses and lichens (a 
fungus growth). These plants mark the limit 
of vegetation. 


Insect life— 

Strange as it may seem, there are insects in 
the Arctic regions— bumblebees, spiders, butter- 
flies, gnats, mosquitoes, and black flies. The 
bumblebees, spiders, and butterflies are not 
troublesome, but the gnats, mosquitoes, and black 
flies are real pests and cause much discomfort 
and suffering. 


Animals— 

There are many animals that live in this land 
of ice and snow. Here we find the polar bear, va- 
rious kinds of foxes (silver, red, cross, blue, and 
white), beaver, marten, mink, wolf, and reindeer. 
Seal and walruses appear on the ice during the 
summer season. Snowbirds and eider ducks fre- 
quent the shores until the three-month summer is 
over, when they fly farther south. 
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The First Crossing of Greey. 


The Friendly Arctic 


* QUESTIONS 


Where do the Eskimos live? What is the ex. 
tent of the country which they inhabit? Where, 
besides on the mainland, have the Eskimo tribes 
established their villages? Do ull Eskimos have 
the same customs, manner, and dress? 

What are the general characteristics of the 
Eskimos? What sort of clothing do they wear’ 
Describe their appearance. What race of people 
do they resemble? Have Eskimo men beards? 
What are “labrets”’? 

Where is the Mackenzie River? What is the 
difference in appearance between the Eskimo men 
living in the vicinity of the Mackenzie River and 
those in Greenland? Where is Greenland? 

What people have influenced the lives of the 
Eskimos in the southern Arctic regions? Wha! 
ideas did they introduce to the Eskimos? What 
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SEAT-WORK LESSON 


A Bottle of Milk 
By~ MAUDE M. GRANT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 








A bottle full 
Of milk we see; 
A healthful drink 
For you and me. 
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These two lines make 
A straw to dip; 

Through it the milk 
We slowly sip. 
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ig one result of the missionaries’ teaching? 


What is considered a large Eskimo family? 
Is there any difference between the names of 
Eskimo men and women? What is one of their 
marriage laws? 

Before the arrival of the whalers, of what did 
the Eskimos’ food consist? What did the 
whalers give them in exchange for fresh meat? 
Which of these foods are the Eskimos very fond 
of? Which do they not care for? What do they 
not use in their food that we consider necessary? 
Do the Eskimos eat raw fish? What part of the 
fish do they consider « delicacy? How do they 
preserve their fish? 

From what animals do the Eskimos obtain 
meat and clothing? What do the Eskimo women 
se for thread in sewing furs? 

In what kind of homes do the Eskimos live? 
Of what are their tents made? Of what are 
their igloos made? What shape are the igloos? 
How do the Eskimos get into their igloos? How 
many rooms are there in the igloo? How large 
is it? How do the women cook the food? How 
is the igloo heated and lighted? Is the interior 
of an igloo pleasant for white people? Why? 

What are the chief occupations of the Eski- 
mos? How many fish can they catch in a night? 
What animals do they hunt on the coast? Where 
do they hunt for moose and the smaller fur- 
hearing animals? Who prepare the fish and the 
animal skins? How do they make the skins 
soft? Who make the footwear? Of what is 
it made? 

Why do the Eskimos stay awake for several 
days at a time in the summer? Why, during the 
summer, do the Eskimos in the interior prefer 
to sleep in the morning and work in the evening? 
With what pests are they bothered? 

How do the Eskimos travel? Of what are 
their sledges made? How do they guide their 
dog teams? What are the dogs called? Of 
what are the Eskimos’ boats made? What are 
they called? 

Why is the climate cold in the Arctic regions? 
What is the appearance of the Arctic country? 
During which season do the explorers visit the 
Far North? 

What fixes the periods of day and night in the 
Arctic Circle? When is it night there? When is 


it day? Is it always dark during the Arctic 
nights? What sometimes brightens the dark- 
ness? How many seasons are there in the Arc- 


tie Circle? 

Is there vegetation in the Arctic Circle? 
About how many species of plants grow in 
Greenland? What flowers are quite common? 
Name some other flowers that grow there. - When 
do the flowers blossom? Name three varieties 
if trees that grow in the Arctic regions. How 
high do these grow? What do the natives of 
Greenland gather to eat? What do they gather 
for fuel? What are lichens? Is there vegeta- 
tion beyond the line of lichens and mosses? 

Name six insects found in the Arctic regions. 
Which of these insects are pests? 

Name some of the animals found in the Arc- 
Ue regions. When do the seals and walruses ap- 
lear on the ice? What birds frequent the shores 
during the summer season? Where do they go 
When the summer is over? 

Give the names of some well-known Arctic ex- 
Dlrers, (Kane, Nansen, Stefansson, MacMillan, 
Peary, Amundsen, and Byrd.) 


Creative Work in the Third Grade 
By Kathleen McConnell 


A LITTLE child can often write real, sincere 
Poems. The poems which I have written 
Seem limited and forced when compared with 
fresh, natural charm of my pupils’ poems. 


Primary Plans and Activities 


I will give you a brief outline of our poetry 
unit, which lasted just a week. On the first day 
I used the poem, “The Moon,” by Eliza Lee 
Follen. First I told it to the children in story 
form; then I read the poem. I asked them which 
they liked better, and everyone voted in favor of 
the poem. I asked them the differences between 
poems and stories. They named the following: 
(1) poems rhyme, (2) poems are divided into 
stanzas, (3) poems give us clearer pictures, and 
(4) poems sound like music. I explained to 
them that this was called rhythm. 

I read the poem once more and we picked out 
the words that rhymed. I read it again, and 
the children raised their hands when they 
thought I had come to the end of a stanza. They 
closed their eyes and told me the different pic- 
tures they saw as I read the poem. Some of them 
knew it by this time, and recited it so that we 
could héar the musical swing of it. I read them 
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several other poems in order that they might 
pick out the rhyming words. The poems I used 
were: “The Little Kitty,” by Elizabeth Prentiss, 
and “Time to Rise,” “Rain,” “The Land of Nod,” 
and “My Bed Is a Bgat,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

On the second day we reviewed the work of 
the previous day until I was sure that the chil- 
dren were ready for the new work. I put sen- 
tences to be used as parts of poems on the board, 
followed by blank lines to be filled in by the 
children, as: 

It is such a lovely day 
The children knew that they must get something 
to rhyme with day, and we named over all the 
words we could think of which ended in “ay.” 
Then .the children gave different sentences. 
One child said, “I like to go outside and play.” 
Others gave different sentences. 
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THRIFT POSTERS 


These posters were made by pupils in the public schools of Spokane, Washington, under the 
direction of Miss Martha E. Sherwood, Art Supervisor. 
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The third day was the intended day for the 
class to compose an entire poem together. I 
showed them a vivid action picture of some boys 
sliding down a hill. We talked about the picture 
and then had no trouble at all in composing a 
poem of three stanzas.* 

The fourth and fifth days the children wrote 
individual poems. I have a collection of large 
colored pictures and each child was given sev- 
eral. I also used small silhouettes cut from 
different magazines. I gave the children no help 
whatsoever, except to tell them how to spell es- 
pecially troublesome words. At the end of a 
half hour’s time we had some excellent original 
poems. 

This was the end of our poetry unit, but only 
the beginning of our work in poetry and the 
growth of a great love for it. The children 
brought me poems which they had written out- 
side of school and some which they had written 
in school. There was poetry in the air, and it 
seemed as though even our daily conversation 
rhymed. , 

I have at least one good poem from each child 
in the class, and most of the children have writ- 
ten five or six. We have three poem booklets, 
containing about fifty poems each, with crayon 
illustrations done by the children, 

Once a week we have a meeting of our poetry 
club. During this period we write individual 
or group poems, read aloud worth-while poems 
which the children have found from various 
sources, fill in parts of poems, read the best 
poems which the children have written, or do 
some other interesting thing pertaining to 
poetry. 

Nearly every week we have a poem contest. 
The three best poems are selected and printed 
in the local paper. If a child gets his poem 
printed in the newspaper, he has reached the 
height of happiness. 

It is impossible to describe the high degree of 
satisfaction which teacher and pupil alike re- 
ceive in this work. Here are a few of the poems 
which the pupils have written. They express 
the attitude of the class toward poetry. 


I wonder why sick children 
Love to look up at the sky? 

I think they see the bright stars 
And the pale moon floating by. 


Do you know how the moon is held? 

Like a dandelion on a great, long pole— 
A little flower starting to grow 

Until it is many years old. 


I have a little puppy, 
He is always in the way; 

I don’t know what to do with him; 
I'll trade him off some day! 


Oh, pretty little goldenrod, 
Don’t stay in there and pout. 

The world is bright and lovely 
So why don’t you come out! 


I saw a ship a-sailing 
Upon a deep, blue sea, 

With sails as white as snowflakes 
And as pretty as could be. 


Soft little snowflake, falling down, 
Do you bump your head when you hit 
the ground? 


I’m afraid to go to bed at night 
Unless I have a candle light. 


In my yard a bright blue jay 
Called for me to come out and play. 
“Oh,” I cried, “do you mean me?” 
The blue jay answered, 

“Come and see!” 


Primary Plans and Activities 

















SILENT-READING CRAYON LESSON 
By* MAE FOSTER JAY 


Suggestions: Carbon or hectographed copies of this picture may be given to the chil- 
dren to trace and color, and to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The reading 
material below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent-reading 
lesson, or the children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 
































JANE LOOKS OUT FOR HERSELF 


Jane is standing on the corner at the curb. 

She looks north and south and east and west. 

No cars are coming, so she may cross the 
street. 

Jane does not make the drivers of cars look 
out for her. 

She does not cross the street if a car is 
coming. 

She does not cross in the middle of the block. 

She does not loiter while crossing. 

Jane wants to be fair to the drivers. 

She tells her mother not to worry, for she 
will be careful. 

Jane looks out for herself. 
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I saw last night 

A pretty flight 

Of birds so dainty 
And so light. 


I see the pretty butterfly. 
He flies! 
I see the pretty butterfly. 
He sighs! 
I see the pretty butterfly. 
He cries! 
I see the pretty butterfly. 
He dies! 
Good-by! my pretty butterfly. 


Oh, little flower 
With golden eyes, 
You look so wise! 


Pretty pussy willows, 
You are so sweet 
Growing so lovingly 
At my feet. 


“Good morning, Jean, 
Do you have any news?” 
“Yes, Doris, I have 


A pair of new shoes!” 


A Toy Store in the First Grade 


By Katharine Daniels 


UST after the Christmas vacation, there was 

nothing quite so interesting to the children 
in my first-grade room as the toys they had re- 
ceived, and they brought some of them to school. 
After they had been duly admired, they were 
placed where all the children could see them. 
Since our schedule called for the drawing of 
toys during January, we made free-hand draw- 
ings of many different ones, and then cut them 
out, 

This work led to the idea of making a toy 
store with our cut-out toys. We had dolls, tin 
soldiers, steam shovels, teddy bears, balls, blocks, 
and many other things. 

In the back of the room was a table about 
four yards long and a yard wide. It was low 
enough for the children to work on and made an 
ideal counter. We arranged suit boxes on the 
table and placed the toys in them, using both 
parts of the box. We had about thirty of each 
kind of toy, and they were very attractive when 
arranged in the traylike boxes. 

Back of the table was a bulletin board about 
the same length as the table. We pinned large 
sheets of paper on the bulletin board and drew 
on them a store window frame, as shown in the 
illustration. Before making our window dis- 
blay we printed CLAFLIN TOY STORE on the 
framework. 

The children selected 
for their display the best 
of each kind of toy, and 
we pasted them on the 
paper window. The sketch 
fives an ‘dea of how 
we arranged the toys. 





Primary Plans and Activities 


store we must have price tags and money. One 
arithmetic period was spent in putting price tags 
on the toys. They were priced at ten cents, five 
cents, or less than five cents in order to avoid 
too difficult number problems. The children 
made the price tags, which were clipped on the 
backs of the boxes containing the supply of toys. 
For money, the children traced on paper around 
pennies, nickels, and dimes. They colored the 
drawings appropriately, marked on them the de- 
nominations, and cut them out. Each child kept 
his money in an envelope in his desk. On the 
table was a tray that contained money with 
which to make change. 

The morning the store opened for business 
the children took account of stock. All the toys 
were counted and a record of each kind was 
placed on the blackboard. Then a price list was 
made, Since each box had the printed name of 
the toy it contained clamped on the back, there 
was no difficulty in reading all the names of the 
toys on the price list. 

We decided that we would make a large book 
which would contain any information needed 
about the store. On the first page of the book 
were printed the names of all the toys, with the 
price of each. This was hung in a conspicuous 
place to aid the children in buying toys. 

There were many ways in which the toys 
were sold. At first the children bought only one 
toy at a time and paid the storekeeper (another 
child) the correct amount of money. The sec- 
ond step was the buying of a toy for less than 
five cents, giving the storekeeper a nickel, and 
telling him the amount of change required. 
Later, two toys were purchased. Sometimes the 
correct amount was paid, and again change was 
needed. Occasionally the children bought only 
five-cent toys, buying four or five at a time and 
figuring out the correct amount to be paid by 
counting by five’s. 

A new storekeeper was chosen each day. In 
their seats the children decided which toys they 
would like to buy, and when all had chosen they 
came to the counter one at a time and bought 
their toys. In this way no time was wasted at 
the counter in deciding what to buy. The child 
who was buying would say, for example, in a 
voice heard all over the room, “One teddy bear 
five cents, one doll three cents, making eight 
cents. Here are two nickels.” The storekeeper 
would take the money, count out the change, and 
say, “Here are two cents change.” 

Sometimes orders were telephoned. A child 
in his seat would pretend to call the toy store. 
The procedure was something like this: 

Child—Main 8022. 

Storekeeper—Claflin Toy Store. 

Child—This is Barbara Stevens speaking. I 
would like one ball and one top sent to my house 
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at 9 Walnut Road. How much will that be? 

Storekeeper—One ball is two cents, one top 
one cent. That will be three cents in all. 

Child—Thank you; good-by. 

Storekeeper—Good-by. 

The storekeeper then gave the articles to an 
errand boy, who took them to the child’s desk 
and collected the money. In all their buying the 
children were allowed to take the toys to their 
seats. At the end of the lesson they returned 
them to the boxes. : 

The store was used not only for arithmetic 
lessons but for language, spelling, writing, and 
reading. Since most stores advertise their 
wares, the remaining pages in our book were 
taken up with advertisements of toys, The lan- 
guage periods were spent in composing the ad- 
vertisements. The children talked about the 
toys, telling of their good points, and the adver- 
tisements were written accordingly. They were 
written during the writing lesson and only the 
best were chosen, 

One of each kind of toy was pasted in the 
book, and the advertisements were pasted beside 
the toys. Some of the advertisements were as 
follows: 


Our steam shovels dig big holes. 
They will not break easily. 
Buy one and try it. 


Our blocks will build all kinds of things. 


Our dolls are china dolls. 
They can cry and go to sleep. 
They have real hair. 


The children learned to read the advertise- 
ments. Sometimes the reading lessons were 
carried on in this way. The teacher wrote on 
the blackboard, “Bring me four dolls and one 
automobile.” All the children read the direction 
silently and one child was chosen to carry it out. 
The children learned to spell the names vf some 
of the toys, such as ball, drum, doll. ‘ 

The toy store also furnished excellent mate- 
rial for seat work in connection with silent read- 
ing and number work. The following are some 
of the instructions which the children carried 
out at their seats while others in the class were 
working with the teacher. 


1. Draw ten balloons. 
Color two red. 
Color five green. 
Color three yellow. 


2. Draw three dolls. 
Draw five drums. 
Draw one automobile. 
Draw six blocks. 
Draw four boats. 
3. Write doll. 
Write drum. 
Write tin soldier. 
Write balloon. 
Write cart. 
Draw a picture to 
go with each word. 


4. Draw all the toys 
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that cost five cents. 


5. Draw the toys you 
like best. 


The toy-store project 
was carried on for two 
months, and the interest 
was so great that many 
children invited their en- 
tire families to visit the 
room at various intervals 
to see the progress of the 
store. 
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The Calendar as a Poster Project 
By Chloe Powell 


Critic Teacher, Demonstration School, Department of Education, 
University of Vermont 
NE morning in January the teachers of our 
school received the following note from the 
principal: “Please do not decorate your room 
with advertising calendars. They are very un- 
sightly. If you wish to hang things on the walls, 
use the work of the children.” 

As the fourth-grade teacher read the note, 
she was troubled. She realized that the calen- 
dar in her room had been an offering of love. 
John had brought the calendar and had pre- 
sented it to her with much pride. It had his 
father’s name printed in large letters on each 
page, with the advertisement of his lumber busi- 
ness. The calendar was so large that the cup- 
board door had been the only suitable place to 
hang it. The teacher knew that John had used 
his powers of persuasion to procure the calendar. 
She stood looking at it. Could she ruthlessly 
throw it into the waste-paper basket? No; she 
must please both John and the principal. 

Each month of the calendar was on a separate 
sheet, with the advertising above it. Since the 
children greatly enjoyed making posters, the 
teacher decided to let them make a poster for 
each month large enough to cover the advertising 
part of the calendar. 


Primary Plans and Activities 


It did not take long to interest the children in 
the work. Of course they knew nothing of the 
note which had prompted the teacher to suggest 
decorating John’s calendar, but they agreed with 
her that a calendar with pictures was much 
prettier than one without pictures. The ques- 
tion now was, “What decoration shall we make 
for January?” The children suggested what 
they thought would be appropriate poster de- 
signs, and the class decided by vote which they 
thought would be the best design. The child 
making that suggestion was chosen leader for 
the month’s poster work. 

A winter scene, with children sliding and 
skating, was the choice of the class. The chil- 
dren decided what materials would be needed 
and that the poster should be made of paper cut- 
outs. The color scheme was also discussed. 

The leader remained in the room at recess in 
order to perfect her plans with the help of the 
teacher. When the children came in, the scis- 
sors, paste, colored paper, and a pencil diagram 
of the poster were on the work table, where the 
work was to be done. Only after their regular 
lessons were finished were the children allowed 
to work on the poster. It was surprising to see 
how fast some of the children who usually were 
slow could work when there was an incentive 
other than finishing the day’s lessons. 

The children first made the background, which 
was just the size of the upper half of the calen- 
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dar. It consisted of a blue sky and a snowy hill 
Then they added a few evergreen trees, an ice 
covered pond, and a wee red house, snuggled 
down behind the hill. Next came the action 
figures: girls and boys of all sizes, running, 
sliding, and skating. 

In a few days the poster was finished. Whe 
it was fastened on the calendar, the principal 
had to admit that the calendar was no longer 
unsightly. John was so pleased that he promised 
to bring a calendar next year. 

When the time came to select a poster subject 
for February, the children again made sugges- 
tions. A patriotic poster received the most 
votes, and the work proceeded as before. (The 
January poster was given to a pupil as a prize.) 
A red, white, and blue shield .on a plain back- 
ground of black adorned the center of the Feb- 
ruary poster. Placed perpendicularly on one sid 
was the word LINCOLN and on the other side, 
WASHINGTON. The shield was first made on 
ruled paper, using the lines as a guide for the 
red and white stripes, above which was a field of 
blue. The letters for the words were first made 
on squared paper from directions furnished by 
the teacher. Using these letters for patterns, 
those to be used on the calendar were carefully 
cut from white paper and pasted in place. 

The poster work continued throughout the 
year, the children making an appropriate poster 
for each of the remaining months. 








A SAFETY-FIRST POSTER 


With a pantograph the teacher may enlarge this design for the blackboard to be used with a calendar for the month. 
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Oral Composition: Its Importance and 
How to Improve It—II 
By Albert C. Lisson 


POSTURE 


[' is a common experience of teachers to find 
that pupils stand with slouched shoulders, 
with hands on desks, or in pockets, or with heads 
ent forward or sideways. The feet also are 
jlaed in ungainly positions. 

As often as possible, pupils should stand at the 
font of the room. First, because the speaker 
an then most naturally address his classmates; 
wond, his classmates can best follow and appre- 
tate the words of the speaker; and third, be- 
cause the teacher can thus best observe the 
faults of posture and correct them. In addition, 
the child thus feels a much stronger desire to 
wpear at his best, than when he looks at the 
lacks of his audience. 


VOICE 


The first shortcoming we notice is lack of vol- 
ume, The children often fail to make themselves 
hard five or six feet away. A simple sign 
SPEAK OUT suspended in a conspicuous place 
ineach classroom will often effect marked im- 
provement throughout the school. Whenever a 
pupil fails to speak out, the teacher says nothing, 
merely points to the sign, and the pupil takes 
the cue, 

Many pupils are unable to express more than a 
few words without pausing for breath. This 
thows the need for practice of deep breathing. 
Pupils will express a phrase and a clause without 
improper pauses, if we encourage them to take a 
fairly deep breath after every natural pause, and 
retain the breath until the next natural pause, 
imstead of expending it all upon one or a few 
words, Frequent practice with increasingly long 
wits will overcome this error. Here are a few 


‘amples of units graded as to difficulty. Prac- 
(ke others of your own selection. 
_l. How are you? Over the mountain. Dur- 


ig the night. 

2. I found a long rope. Have you ever seen a 
titaffe? Please bring me that book. 

8.1 should rather live in the country than in 

tity. As soon as I awoke, I put on my clothes. 

you ever seen the sun just rising above the 
n? 

Another improvement needed in the use of the 
Wwiee is modulation. Why do pupils speak in a 
tonotonous tone? Often pupils are unaware of 
the fault, They have not observed the differ- 
‘ee between monotonous tones and inflected or 
Modulated tones in speech. Here the teacher 
- show the distinction by her own example. 
She should also invite the pupils’ attention to the 

Speakers of the class. 

Monotonous delivery often arises from a lack 
if interest on the part of the speaker. If teach- 
"8 see to it that pupils are assigned themes that 
he appeal to them, the speaker will naturally 

v€ more interest in the discourse and he will 
oe deliver himself with more spirit and 

on. 
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This point deserves further consideration. 
What are the elements that constitute a well 
modulated voice? We might mention volume, 
whether loud or soft; pitch, whether high or 
low; and that indefinable quality that arises 
from enthusiasm, and shows itself in the energy 
with which speech is delivered. 

After interesting topics have been selected, 
teachers can encourage modulation by this de- 
vice. Urge pupils to vary the type of sentences 
used, from declarative to interrogative and im- 
perative. This can well be done by suggesting 
direct instead of indirect discourse. For in- 
stance, instead of a child’s sentence, “Frank 
asked whether Fred was hurt,” suggest, “Frank 
said, ‘Are you hurt, Fred?’” Since a question 
calls for a rise of the voice, this device will tend 
to break up monotony of tone. Similarly, in- 
stead of the declarative form, “Frank told Fred 
to keep quiet,” encourage, “ ‘Keep quiet!’ said 
Frank.” Here again inflected voice is encouraged 
by the tone of command, 

Still another device is to encourage the use of 
parenthetical expressions, such as: What do you 
think I saw? What do you suppose I did next? 
Would you believe it? I would never have be- 
lieved it. He was completely surprised. That 
was entirely beyond my imagination. Teachers 
will think of many similar expressions that add 
zest and energy to both written and spoken dis- 
course, 

Finally we should encourage pupils to observe 
which words are important in a sentence and to 
emphasize or color those words. In the second, 
third, and fourth grades some pupils, by imitat- 
ing a good teacher, show remarkable aptitude 
for reading and speaking with well inflected 
tones. In those grades the child must depend 
upon his feelings and general interpretation of a 
sentence. It is almost an instinctive apprecia- 
tion of the importance of words that seems to 
guide him at this stage. But at about the fifth 
or sixth year, when most schools begin to teach 
the parts of speech, or whenever parts of speech 
are taught, we can lead children to see that in 
many sentences will be found adjectives or ad- 
verbs that deserve special emphasis. Consider 
the adjectives in these sentences: 

1. The march was long and tirinz. 

2. She was a handsome child. 

3. How glorious was the sunset! 

Also consider the adverbs in these: 

1. Slowly and sadly they continued their 
journey. 

2. He was remarkably clever. 

3. Our classroom is beautifully decorated. 

Invite attention also to the inflection of voice 
needed to show contrasted ideas as: 

1. He was not only willing but anxious to help. 

2. A hungry lion fears neither beast nor man. 

8. To the right and to the left, he swung his 
sword. 

Many pupils fail to emphasize even exclama- 
tions. Therefore we should drill them to recog- 
nize and properly express such common exple- 
tives as: Oh! Pshaw! Alas! Hurrah! Ah! 
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ENUNCIATION 


We shall probably agree that poor enunciation 
is the outstanding fault of most oral composition 
work. The errors include failure to sound all 
the letters and syllables, as well as improper 
sounding of certain letters. How can progress 
be made? 

First, the example of the teacher should be a 
good one. Her own speech should be correct, 
clear, and crisp. 

Second, a high standard should be insisted on 
by the teacher. Clear enunciation should be 
noted and commended; faulty enunciation should 
be condemned, and rejected so far as credit is 
concerned. This high standard should be main- 
tained on every occasion when the child speaks. 
How unwise it is to expect a child to improve in 
enunciation by a few drills in phonics, or by 
some slight aid during oral composition! This 
is not sufficient, for here, as in every habit for- 
mation, we must permit no exceptions if we 
would develop a skill most successfully, In arith- 
metic, reading, geography, history, and on every 
occasion when a child speaks, he must enunciate 
with clearness. The penalty may at first seem 
severe, but it will be found effective to refuse to 
consider any statements or answers by pupils 
that can not be understood by the teacher with 
reasonable ease. This stand on the part of a 
sympathetic teacher will produce marked im- 
provement in pupils’ clearness of speecli. 

Finally, teachers will find these devices also of 
great help: 

First. Have pupils relax vocal organs in order 
to speak with more ease. They should hold heads 
up, relax muscles of neck, raise chest. Then 
have them drop the lower jaw easily, which re- 
laxes jaw muscles. Follow this with rapid move- 
ments of the lips as in laughing, and with revolu- 
tions of the tongue in the mouth. All of this 
takes about one minute, but has been found to 
be of great aid in many cases of poor enuncia- 
tion which is due in part to failure to use prop- 
erly these various organs of enunciation. 

Second. Most teachers find that certain errors 
of enunciation are common to a large number of 
pupils. These errors include such elements as: 
th; ing; er, ir, ear (incorrectly pronounced as 
oir); final t, d, ed. Place a few of these out- 
standing errors on the blackboard or on a chart, 
and as in the case of SPEAK OUT, do not cor- 
rect the child; merely point to the exact error 
and note the attempt of the child to correct 
himself. 

Third. Interest and success accompany the 
device of pupils’ attempts to be understood across 
a room when they whisper instead of speaking 
out. The example of the stage whisper by the 
teacher convinces the pupils that clear enuncia- 
tion even in a whisper is sufficient without loud- 
ness of speech, and pupils become eager to imi- 
tate the teacher and thus prove their own skill 
in clear speaking. 

A special caution is in order for teachers of 
departmental classes that circulate from one 
teacher to another. Exactly as with penman- 
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oral teacher 


with 
should take it upon herself to raise the standard 


ship, so expression, every 
wherever oral expression functions. Unless the 
special teachers of arithmetic, geography, his- 
tory, science, music, etc., will insist upon and 
encourage the same standards of clear enuncia- 
tion that have been set by the teacher of English, 
very little improvement can be made. But when 
the child feels that only clear speech is accept- 
able in every subject in which he recites, he will 
make decided and consistent improvement in this 
important branch of the use of the mother 
tongue. 


Our Health Project—II 
By Clyde Trevathan 


THE HEALTH STANDARD 


N developing a health standard for the eighth 

grade, after careful thought we could arrive 
at no better one than the Peabody Health Stand- 
ard, which, through the courtesy of its authors, 
we adopted as the Health Standard of White 
Station School. 

Satisfactory attainment of this standard en- 
titles a child in the elementary grades to receive 
a “Blue Ribbon for Health” in May of each year. 
Requirements of the standard: 

I. A healthy body (judged by physician, nurse, 
and teacher)—45 points. Child must have a 
thorough examination early in the school 
year, with a complete record filed on the 
school card. 

1. Satisfactory weight. 

2. Normal condition of bony structure of 
body. 

8. Normal condition of all organs and sys- 
tems. 

4. Freedom from defect or chronic disease. 
(Child’s appearance, working energy, and 
school attendance must show a fine state 
of health.) 

Il. Immunity to smallpox, diphtheria, typhoid 
(judged by physician)-—-5 points. 

Ill. Faithful practice of health habits at home 

(judged by parents)—20 points. 

1. Neatness and cleanliness, 

2. Food and eating. 

J. Sleep and rest. 
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1. Exercise and fresh air. 
5. Clothing and dress. 
IV. Faithful practice of health habits at school 
(judged by teacher)—20 points. 
1. Neatness and cleanliness. 
Food and eating. 
Work, play, and exercise. 
Dress. 
Protection of self and others. 
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Costume to Represent Carrot 


Green crepe paper for headband and foliage, 
orange colored paper for carrots 


V. Good attitudes and behavior. 
1. Cheerfulness. 
2. Consideration for others. 
3. Desire to attain the standard. 


VI. Intelligence regarding health experiences— 
5 points. According to age and grade 
(judged by teacher). 

Total—100 points. 

After the health work had gotten well under 
way, we began to plan a Health Pageant to be 
given in May, to represent the culmination of the 
year’s work in health. Plans were discussed with 
the eighth grade, who made many valuable sug- 
gestions. The pageant featured the presentation 
of the Health Award as a recognition of attain- 
ment of success in meeting the requirements of 
the health standard of the school. Thirty-four 
awards were made. 

The beauty of the pageant was due to the 
stage setting and to the costumes worn by those 
taking part. These costumes were made by the 
mothers, who came to the school and sewed for 
days previous to the night of the pageant. 

Moving pictures were taken of the pageant by 
the Shelby County Board of Health, to be added 
to their collection of films to be used in health 
work. 


PAGEANT: “WHAT WOULD GRANDMOTHER SAY?” 
First Episode—A May Day Festival 

The first scene shows the May Queen’s throne 

and seats for attendants. A little old lady, 

Grandmother, is seated on a bench near by, rest- 

ing. Two heralds, Fresh Air and Sunshine, enter 

from right and left of stage and announce: “Her 





Royal Highness the Queen of Health approach. 
es.” Music sounds for entrance of attendants 
and Queen, whose train is carried by two pages, 
The Queen claps her hands and bids Fresh Air 


and Sunshine have her loyal subjects appear, 


Second Episode—Milk, a Loyal Subject 
The Milk Fairies, who are pre-school children, 
dance upon the stage, each carrying a bottle of 
milk, and execute a merry dance, after which 
they return to seats at foot of throne and drink 
the milk. (Music: “Rock-a-bye-Baby” ) 


Third Episode—“‘Toothbrush Soldiers” 

The Toothbrush Soldiers enter in drill forma. 
tion and give a toothbrush drill showing the cor- 
rect way to brush the teeth. (Music: “Parade 
of the Wooden Soldiers.” This may be secured 
from any music supply house such as Lyon and 
Healy, Chicago, or it may be had in record form 
for victrola use.) 


Fourth Episode—“Dance of the Vegetables” 

The vegetables containing the vitamins A, B, 
C and D enter in couples and execute a stately 
dance and drill. (Music: “Minuet in G”) Veg- 
etables taking part: greens, spinach, lettuce, 
cabbage, tomatoes, carrots, beets, green beans. 


Fifth Episode—Exzercise and Play 


School children enter stage and play a grow 
of games and folk dances. 


Sixth Episode—Fruits 
Fruits containing vitamins, A, B, C and D en- 
ter hand in hand and give a scarf dance, using 
red, green, and yellow scarfs. (Music: “Narcis- 
sus”) Fruits taking part: orange, apples, lem- 
ons, grapefruit and grapes. 


Seventh Episode—Good Citizens 


A group of children enter in parade formaticn 
headed by Boy Scouts, bearing U. S. Flag. They 
distribute health literature to the Grandmother, 
Queen and attendants, and audience. (Music: 
“The Star-Spangled Banner’) 


Eighth Episode—“The Honor Children” 
The Queen of Health announces that at this 
time all the children who have earned the “Blue 
Ribbon” by living up to the Health Standard of 
the school will appear and receive their award. 
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Costume to Represent Beet 


Circular part of waist red crepe paper, rest of 
costume green crepe paper 
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, | Plans and Activities for Grammar Grades 








Ninth Episode—‘What Grandmother Said” 


“My dear children, when Grandmother was a 
little girl she was not taught that rich milk is so 
necessary to develop strong children, but was al- 
jowed to drink tea and coffee. She was kept out 
of the sun for fear it might injure her complex- 
ion, and her room was kept tightly closed be- 
cause the night air was thought to be unhealth- 
ful. 

“Raw fruits and vegetables were quite sure to 
give her indigestion, and tomatoes were consid- 
ered poison and full of colic. 

“The only toothbrush Grandmother had was 
the twig of a black gum tree, with which she 
would use soot and salt to make her teeth white. 

“It was not thought proper for little girls to 
take much exercise, as it would develop them too 
much and make them look coarse. 

“But oh! what a difference to-day, with what 
we have learned about fresh air, sunshine, rich 
milk, all the fruits and vegetables, toothbrushes, 
hours of interesting play in the open air. Grand- 
mother wishes she were a little girl again so she 
could live her life all over.” 


(Sing the following health verses to the tune 
of “Auld Lang Syne.’’) 
Oh, sing a song of children strong, 
And happy all the day; 
We eat what’s best, drink milk with zest, 
All health rules we obey. 


Chorus— 


A strong and sturdy band are we, 
Who live on wholesome fare; 
We exercise outdoors each day, 
In sunshine and fresh air. 


Science in the Elementary School—II 
. By Barbara Metz 


Assistant in Department of Biological Sciences, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


(The first article in this series appeared in the No- 
vember 1928 issue of this magazine.) 
[§ this second article dealing with science in 

the elementary school, suggested work will be 
offered for the second semester of the elemen- 
tary grades. Following a plan similar to that 
suggested for the first semester a central project 
18 proposed, which naturally involves a number 
of smaller units. These are treated in different 
ways, yet always so as to bring out their bearing 
upon the central theme. 


SECOND SEMESTER: PLANNING SCHOOL GARDEN 
AS THE GENERAL PROJECT 


Garden plan—Plan the school garden to be 
Planted in spring. Study comparatively the 
Plans of selected flower gardens and parks. Note 
the location of trees, shrubbery, and various 
flowers in these plans. . 


Trees and Plants—Take up the overwintering 
stages of various common plants,—seeds (annu- 
als), underground roots (perennials), bulbs and 
tubers (onions and potatoes, including certain 
flowers), and dormant plants (trees and shrubs). 
Study branches of various trees, distinguishing 
between leaf buds and fruit buds. Compare with 
evergreen branches. Watch for the beginning 
of sap flow. Study the making of maple sugar. 
Lead to the study of other tree products, as tur- 
Pentine and rubbcr. Keep a record of plants, in- 
cluding the time of bud swelling of trees, and of 
the sprouting of the common plants and wild 
flowers, 

_Birds—Study birds staying over winter. No- 
tice whether they are the same that are present 
in the summer, or species which summer farther 
north. If they do stay the whole year, look for 


differences in habits in the two seasons. If they 
are not summer residents, study their character- 
istics, and find where they spend the summer. 
Feed winter birds. Watch for the return of the 
first summer visitors. 

Spring—In spring, material comes on so rap- 
idly that the various phases must be carried on 
concurrently. Always build on what was learned 
in the autumn, and compare and contrast wher- 
ever possible. Relate everything possible to the 
garden as a common general objective. 


Garden—Plant seeds in seed-boxes or hot-beds, 
and study germination. Take up the functions 
of the plant stem, root, leaf, and flower. Pre- 
pare garden as weather permits. Study seasonal 
temperature change and precipitation as they 
affect growing things. During heavy rains study 
the types of precipitation; compare shower, driz- 
zle, torrent, etc., noting the comparative run-off. 
Notice and explain erosive effects found in the 


vicinity. Study a small stream swollen by rains, 
notice its carrying power, and the features cre- 
ated by this transportation. Bring samples of 
water into the classroom and allow its load to 
settle, showing amounts of sediment carried at 
different velocities. 

Take up ground-water, how it serves plants 
and supplies wells. Let this lead to a simple 
study of city water supply systems, making note 
of supplying the garden with water by means of 
a garden hose. Compare with arid regions where 
irrigation is necessary. 

As new birds arrive, notice whether they visit 
gardens. If they do, observe their actions. If 
not, study habitat and how they get along with- 
out coming to the garden. Note when they are 
most plentiful and when and where they nest. If 
possible find the number and color of the eggs. 
Notice whether all of the eggs hatch, and the 
methods of feeding the young, as well as the 
kinds of food. 








stories connected with its history. 


branch. 


red-brown shadows. 
soft brown on the shadow side. 








JANUARY BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


The mistletoe makes a pleasing calendar design. 
The mistletoe is regarded as an emblem of love 
because of its connection with an ancient Scandinavian legend. 

In sketching the calendar, first block in the stem lines which radiate from the main 
Next plan the leaf arrangement and then color the berries, 
Color the leaves gray-green with blue-green shadows. 
The berries should be a creamy yellow in the high lights and a 


The outside border line may be finished in a light rose or orange-red. 


MISTLETOE 
STATE 
OKLAHOMA 





This plant has many fascinating 


Color the stems green with 
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Watch for various wild flowers. Do you ever 
find them growing in yards and gardens? Study 
habitat to see why they can or cannot be trans- 
planted to open places. Find out which can be 
picked freely and which are destroyed by pick- 
ing. Put on a room campaign for wild flower 
preservation. Study plants, grouping them into 
wayside plants, plants of damp and shady places, 
shore plants, field plants, and aquatic plants. 

Notice first appearance of insects: where they 
are, what they are, and how they affect garden 
produce, Study some of the common insects 
that injure our foods. 

Run a calendar of tree leafage and blossoms. 
Study grafting, and have each child try at least 
one kind of graft. Encourage the planting of 
fruit, ornamental, and shade trees. Learn to 
recognize trees, increasing the list begun in the 
autumn. 

Notice whether any other animals than birds 
and insects are to be found in trees. This leads 
to the study of other forms of life of the com- 
munity. Squirrels will perhaps be first. Study 
other mammals, also, such as the woodchuck, 
then the muskrat. The muskrat can be intro- 
duced as belonging to a water habitat. This 
leads to a study of frogs, toads, turtles, water 
birds, and other water animals. Show.that there 
are animal aggregations as well as plant aggre- 
gations. Notice adaptation to aquatic condi- 
tions, such as birds’ feet, insect respiratory 
adaptations, etc. If it is possible, get frog and 
toad eggs, and keep them in the aquarium. No- 
tice the work of the toad and the garden snake 
in the garden. Show that the wild animals stud- 
ied are in danger of becoming extinct and are in 
need of protection. 

It will be found that many of the helps given 
in the first article can be applied to this second 
semester’s work if they are modified slightly. 
Following are given some topics for study to 
supplement pupils’ observations. 

1. Compare eggs, using those of the fish, frog, 
turtle, and bird. If material is available show 
that the more complex the egg structure, the 
more fully developed is the animal hatching 
from it. 

2. Life histories and habits of frogs and toads. 
Study changes in respiratory methods and form, 
as growth proceeds, from tadpoles to adults. 

3. Structure of a fish, showing how a fish 
swims, and how its shape makes for speed in 
locomotion. Have the children observe goldfish 
to determine the use of fins in swimming. 

4. Life history and structure of a crayfish. 
Notice particularly his skeleton on the outside, a 
pair of appendages to each body segment; how he 
grows; and how, although he has a hard outside 
skeleton, his body is not rigid but can move in 
the joints between his skeleton. 

5. Slugs and snails, giving special attention to 
methods of feeding, and how they affect plants. 
Show by means of fossils that these are very old 
animals. 

6. Shells. Study their form and markings, 
with the type of animal forming each. Show the 
commercial use of shells in button making. 

7. Pearls. Notice the animal in which they 
are found, method of formation, fishing, and 
preparation for market. 

8. The earthworm, its habits and something 
of its structure. Set up an experiment to show 
how the earthworm pulls vegetable matter into 
the soil and mixes it through. 

9. Sum up the common animals of the garden, 
together with their services or depredations. 

During this semester many experiments can 
be used profitably. A few are given here as ex- 
amples. The first two of these are given in 


Trafton’s, The Teaching of Science in the Ele- 
mentary School. 

1. Some properties of water. To show pres- 
ence of gases in water, let freshly drawn watcr 
stand in a bottle for several hours. What col- 
lects on the sides of the bottle? Does this have 
any relation to fish living in water? 

2. Evaporation. Put the same amount of wa- 
ter in a tumbler and a plate and compare their 
evaporation rates. Why is there a difference? 
Use two half-filled tumblers, placing one in a 
warm temperature and the other where it is cool, 
then compare evaporation rates. Does tempera- 
ture affect evaporation? How? Put one of two 
half-filled tumblers where the wind can blow over 
it, and cover the other with a dish. Compare 
evaporation rates. Explain why there is a dif- 
ference in the rate. 

3. Rennie, in Nature Study, describes the fol- 
lowing experiment to show that plants give off 
moisture. Place the stem of a plant through a 
small hole in a cardboard. Put paraffin around 
the stem to prevent passage of moisture next to 
the stem. Place the stem in a tumbler of water. 
Then place a perfectly dry glass over the plant 
resting on the cardboard. Fix another pair of 
glasses the same way, using no plant. Set both 
pairs in the sun and notice the moisture collect 
on the inside of the glass covering the plant 
while the other remains dry. Repeat the experi- 
ment, using a potted plant in place of the cut 
plant. 

Towell, in Introduction to General Science, 
gives many experiments, using simple apparatus, 
on combustion, heat, gravity, direction, etc. 

4. An experiment to study refraction of light 
in the rainbow and prisms. Create an artificial 
rainbow by means of a fine spray from a hose in 
the sunlight. The light refracted from this 
spray becomes a semicircle with the violet inside 
and the red outside. If a second and larger bow 
is present it is reversed, with the red inside and 
the violet outside. In this bow, as in a real 
rainbow, the eye of the observer is the apex of 
a cone, with the bow as the base. The altitude of 
the cone is parallel with the sun’s rays. As the 
position of the sun shifts, the position of the 
cone shifts, and the lower the sun the higher and 
larger the bow. 

5. A very interesting experiment for studying 
the balance of life between plants and animals is 
the microcosm. Fill a five-gallon bottle, (about 
18 in. tall) about half full of water. In it put 
some alge and a goldfish. Cork the bottle tight- 
ly and seal so that no air can pass through. If 
kept in the light the algz continues to grow and 
the fish feeds upon it. Each liberates the gas 
which the other needs for life. 


Tests for History Students 
By Guy N. Stockwell 


[His outline may be used in many ways at 
the option of the teacher, but a very good 
way is to have the outline copied on the black- 
board, and then have the members of the class 
fill in the outline without looking at the answers, 
or a textbook. 


1. The Ordinance of was for the govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territory. 
2. The Ordinance of 1787 provided: 
a. 
b. 

















c. : 

3. When threatened to make war on the 
United States, three commissioners camesover 
from France and tried to obtain a bribe to keep 
us out of war with their country. resi- 
dent 





reported this affair to Congress he 














called these three men, “——-, ——-, and ——.” 
Thus it was called the “ — Affair,” 
4. The and Laws were laws passed 


to protect the government of the United States 
against foreigners and trouble makers. 
5. The chief event of Jefferson’s administra. 
tion was the —, 
6. The territory bought from France in the 
Louisiana Purchase was bounded as follows: 
North 
East 
South 
West 
7. Three causes of the War of 1812 werc: 
a. 
b. —— 
Cc. 
8. Three American generals in the War of 
1812 were , and 
9. Three British generals in the War of 1812 
were . , and 7 
10. Five land battles in the War of 1812 were 
. ' : , and 
11. Two sea battles in the War of 1812 were 
the battle between the —— and the , and 
the Battle of 
12. The results of the War of 1812 were: 
a. 
b. . 
13. We purchased Florida from . 
14. a. was admitted as a free state. 
b. was admitted as a slave state. 
c. All territory north of the parallel of 
was free and all territory 
south of that parallel was slave. 
15. The Monroe Doctrine stated: 


a, ———— 


b. 


ce. ——— 



















































































ANSWERS 


as 


. 1787. 

2. a. That not less than three nor more than 
five states should be formed out of this 
territory. 

b. That all forms of religion should be 
tolerated. 

c. That schools and the means of education 
should forever be encouraged. 

France. Adams. X. Y. Z. X. Y. Z. 

. Alien, Sedition. 

Louisiana Purchase. ‘ 

. North—Northern boundary of the United 

States. 
East—Mississippi River. 
South—Rio Grande. 
West—Rocky Mountains. ; 
7. a. British agents stirred up the Indians 
against American settlers in the Wes- 
b. England impressed our sailors. 
c. England interfered with our trade. 
8. Hull, Harrison, and Jackson. 
9. Proctor, Packenham, and Ross. 
10. Chippewa, Lundy’s Lane, Baltimore, Was! 
ington, and New Orleans. , 
11. Constitution and Guerriere. Lake Erie. 
12. a. England stopped molesting our ship 
and sailors. 
b. Our flag was respected all over the 
world. 
- #8. Spain. al 
; “14. Maine. Missouri, 36 degrees 30 minutes. 


> Or pe oo 


te 16. a. We would not interfere with the polit- 


ical affairs of Europe. 

b. Europe must not interfere with coun: 
tries on the American continent. 

c. No European country should attempt 
plant colonies on the American contr 
nent. 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange of 

ideas and devices found helpful in school work. In 
order that as many ideas as possible may be given each 
yonth in our limited space, articles should not exceed 
three hundred words in length. 

One dollar will be paid for each accepted article, and 
in this department payment is made upon publication. 
(The price includes all publication rights.) Unavailable 
manuscripts submitted to this department cannot be re- 
turned, 

When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: The article must be separate from the 
letter accompanying it. Use white unruled paper, 8% 
x11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of the paper 
and leave space between the lines. Write the article in 
clear, large handwriting, if it cannot be typewritten, 
using one side of the paper only. No manuscript should 
be submitted without a title. Write the number of words 
in the article in the upper right-hand corner of the page, 
and the name and address in the upper left-hand corner. 
Married women should sign their own names in full in- 
stead of the names of their husbands. Manuscripts not 
conforming to the foregoing rules will be destroyed un- 
read. Contributions for this department should be ad- 
dressed to Margaret S. Goodrich, 514 Cutler Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Securing Better Attendance 
By Esther H. Harriss 


HEN the attendance in our school was run- 

ning low, we tried the following plan with 
considerable success. A strip of oak tag on 
which was printed “Perfect Attendance” was 
prepared for each room in the building. Each 
day that all the pupils of a given room were pres- 
ent and on’ time, this strip was pinned on the out- 
side of the door. At the end of the school month 
a banner made of red and white, the school col- 
ors, was presented to the room that had had the 
greatest number of days of perfect attendance. 
We found this plan such a spur to our attendance 
that we had to make several banners, as a num- 
ber of the rooms tied. 


A“Wynken, Blynken, and Nod” Poster 
By Virginia Norton 
THE second grade recently learned the poem 


“Wynken, Blynken, and Nod,” and made post- 
ers to represent the journey of the three. A 


large circle was cut of yellow paper. A face was . 


drawn on the circle to represent the moon in a 
smiling mood. A wooden shoe was cut from light 
rown paper, and a sail made of white paper was 
fastened to the shoe. The pictures of three little 
Dutch children were pasted in the boat. The cut- 
outs were then mounted on a large sheet of blue 
paper, and gold stars were pasted on for the 
“herring fish.” 


The Red-Ribbon Honor Class 
By Ruth Mohr 
A SUCCESSFUL device for creating interest in 
penmanship was used in a third grade. 
Any child who successfully met for a week the 
requirements of arm movement, well-formed 
tters, and reasonable speed in writing was per- 
mitted to enter the “Red-Ribbon Honor Class.” 
his permitted him to wear a red ribbon on his 
ttm during the class. He was also given a red 
Pencil to use at this time. 
e interest created was keen. The child who 
already earned the honor of being a member 
of the class had to keep up to standard or the rib- 
N and pencil would be taken away. The child 
Who had never earned the right to enter the class 
Wa8 encouraged to do his best. 


Reading-Circle Work 
By Celia Kurth 


[wo rural teachers were discussing reading- 

circle books. One asked, “How do you get 
your pupils to read the books suggested on the 
list?” and added, “My pupils want to read only 
fiction.” The other told how she got her pupils 
to read books from the geography, history, liter- 
ature, and other lists. 

If she noticed that the pupils did not read cer- 
tain books, she waited until they studied some 
topic for which those books might be used as ref- 
erence. Then she asked, “How many of you 
have read—?” giving the name of the book. If 
they had not read it, she told them about it, and 
read the chapter headings. She would soon hear 
one child telling the others about what he liked 
in the book. In a few days another pupil would 
start reading this same book, and it was not long 
before all the pupils had read it and could dis- 
cuss it in class. 


Word Races 
By Eva F. Norris 


ie OUR continual effort to correlate subjects, I 
find “word races” a never failing source of 
interest and help. If the main theme of our les- 
son is “Safety First,” and the subject has be- 
come exhausted through talks, pictures, and 
drawings, we have a rare to see who can write 
the most words from the letters in “Safety 
First.” If geography lessons are lagging, “Cali- 
fornia products,” or “Japanese customs,” or some 
other such phrase, may be used for the “word 
race,” 

My fifth grade had trouble in looking up words 
in the dictionary. I had them make “dictionar- 
ies,” or arrange the words in their race-word 
lists in alphabetical order. It was such good 
practice for them that they can now handle a 
dictionary as well as I can. 


A Classroom Library 
By Gertrude Holland Vaughan 


O HELP cultivate a desire for good literature 

I have found a classroom library very useful. 
I have in my ciassroom a medium-sized library 
table, on which is placed some good literature suit- 
able for fourth-grade pupils. The ten pupils who 
do the best work in a previously named subject 
for that day are allowed to spend thirty minutes 
in reading. The subject is changed each day in 
order to give different pupils a chance. I have 
found that this creates a spirit of friendly rivalry 
and leads to discussion among the pupils concern- 
ing what they have read. It also gives me an in- 
sight into the reading matter that each child 
chooses, and in many cases causes the pupils to 
apply themselves more diligently in order that 
they may read at the library during the day. The 
librarian is the pupil having the highest average 
for the week. 


Newspaper Work 
By Grace M. Laury 
HE first-graders in our school enjoy the writ- 


ing of a daily newspaper on the blackboard. 
The name “First-Grade News” was given to the 
paper, and all sentences in it are in accord with 
the interests of the first-grade children, their 


pleasures, and their activities. When a child tells 





something that happened “outside,” he is asked, 
“Is this first-grade news?” 

The sentences given are written first on the 
blackboard, where a place is set aside for this 
work; later, they are printed on a sheet of paper. 
Five sheets—a week’s work—are at the end of 
the week fastened together between two pieces 
of tagboard. The cover is decorated with an ap- 
propriate picture for the week. The first week 
of the New Year, a picture of the “Little New 
Year” coasting on a sled was used. The leading 
topic of the week usually suggests the picture. 

The little booklets are placed in our library, 
and the children are encouraged to read them. 
They are given credit for this work as well as 
for other stories read outside of class. Some of 
the children have read all of our newspapers. 

The following is a copy of one of the papers: 


FIRST-GRADE NEWS 
January 11 


We are very happy to see the sun to-day. 

Did Jack Frost sting your toes? 

We are glad to see Rose M. and Gino back in 
school this morning. 

Nicholas and his cousin had fun on their sleds. 

We have a new word this morning. It is “ap- 
ple.” 


Advertisements as School Material 
By Frances Hope Jefferson 


A TEACHER can make use of the pictures, the 
colored backgrounds, the large letters, and 
the descriptive matter in the advertisements in 
many of the popular home and general maga- 
zines. To illustrate what a wealth of material 
advertisements contain, a few of the pictures ob- 
tained from old magazines are here listed: 

Literature.—Picture of “Barbara Frietchie”; 
picture of Mark Twain. 

History.—Pictures of Robert E. Lee and of 
Lincoln; picture of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence; picture of Columbus’ ships. 

Geography.—Scenes of Bermuda; of the Pyra- 
mids; of the iron mines in Minnesota. 

Hygiene.—Pictures of children using tooth 
brushes; of children sleeping with open win- 
dows; pictures of foods such as fruits, milk, and 


" go on, 


Language.—Scenes suggestive of stories (to 
illustrate original compositions) ; reproductions 
of portraits of famous men (for use in biog- 
raphies). 

Art.—Good examples of posters. 


A Housekeeping Hint for the Schoolroom 
By Valine Hobbs 


URING the first week of school I ask the chil- 

dren to bring from home clean white cloths 
that can be used to tie up cuts, and clean colored 
cloths that may be used to wipe up spilled ink, 
paint, and so on. The white cloths are put into a 
cardboard box with a box of pins, a bottle of 
peroxide, and other things that will help me in 
giving first aid in children’s accidents. The col- 
ored cloths are put away for safe-keeping and 
used as needed. I ask some child to bring an 
oiled dust cloth from home, and another to bring 
an empty coffee can to keep it in. This year I 
am asking also for a contribution of a small 
broom and a dustpan. The keeping of a room 
trains the pupils in habits of neatness and in the 
sharing of responsibilities. 
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English Study 
By Mary Konval 


RITING stories in English often becomes 

monotonous, and interest is hard to stimu- 
late. When children tire of stories, they may 
enjoy writing diaries. This affords as many op- 
portunities for teaching good English as does 
the writing of stories. A diary is within the 
child’s experience, and he enjoys writing about 
some particular thing with which he is familiar. 
Children often express themselves much better in 
diaries than in stories, which are more formal. 
Interest is added because children like to keep 
their diaries. 


A Simple Writing Device 
By Lola Stephenson 

HE following is a good way to teach begin- 

ners to write their names. Write each child’s 
name on a four-by-eighteen-inch strip of white 
paper, using heavy black crayoh. Thumbtack 
the strips above the blackboard and show each 
child his name. Give him a few minutes’ assist- 
ance every day, and he will soon be able to go to 
the board and write his name without help. 


The Explorers’ Club 


By Hellene Seaman 


O ADD interest to a sixth-grade study of the 

explorers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries, each child was asked to choose an explorer 
who particularly interested him and to imagine 
himself to be that explorer. Then he found out 
all he could, with the help of story-books, refer- 
ence books, and encyclopedias, about the explorer 
he had chosen, and prepared a travelogue or 
diary. Reprints of old maps and pictures of the 
explorer or his vessel added interest. Pictures 
-of the natives found in the new land and pictures 
of points of scenic interest which greeted the 
explorer were used. In some instances the chil- 
dren made their own illustrations, using those 
of the texts as models. The talks were presented 
to the class in the first person. The children 
liked the idea so well and entered into the spirit 
of it so thoroughly that we turned our history 
class into a meeting of the “Explorers’ Club.” 


The Music Period 
By Juanita Anderson 


N ORDER to increase the children’s interest 

in individual singing we frequently “play pro- 
gram” during the first-grade music period. The 
teacher selects three children to present the first 
number on the program. These three go out of 
hearing of the remainder of the class and decide 
on some familiar song which they wish to sing. 
They whisper their selection to the teacher, who 
announces the number, as in a real program. 
Accompanied on the piano by the teacher, the 
three children present their song. This is con- 
tinued with a different group each morning. 

“Playing program” is the best means that I 
have found to induce timid children to perform 
before the class. The children enjoy the novelty 
of a real program and at the same time learn the 
necessity for courtesy on the part of the audi- 
ence, 


A Time-Saving Device 
By Joycie Broussard 
UCH time is wasted in some primary class- 
rooms in the passing out of material. To 
avoid this waste I obtained a small wooden box 
In this box he was required to 


for each pupil. 


keep his colored crayons, scissors, and paste. 
The boxes may be made attractive by covering 
them with a coat of bright paint. The device 
saves time, teaches the children that they are 
responsible for their material, and makes them 
feel independent. 


A Geography Game 
By Effie L. Hager 

HE following game is very interesting to pu- 

pils. It may be used as a drill on foreign 
countries as well as on states of the Union. It 
may also be applied to rivers, mountain ranges, 
cities, or capitals. The teacher appoints a pupil 
as leader. The leader chooses another pupil, who 
is to leave the room. The leader writes on the 
blackboard the name of some state (or calls on 
another pupil to do so) and promptly erases it. 
The child who is out is called in. The pupils vol- 
unteer to tell interesting facts about the chosen 
state until the child who was absent is able to 
guess what state was chosen. The pupil who 


was outside now becomes leader and the gam 
goes on as before. 

The pupils receive a much greater degree oj 
enjoyment from this little game than they woul 
from a more formal drill, and the results ar 
just as lasting. 


Another Use for Wall Paper 
By Helen G. Batty 


ONE finds many uses for samples of wall paper 
in the schoolroom. Decorative jackets for the 
flowerpots may be made from the paper. Choog 
an all-over design, cutting the paper one inc 
wider than the height of the pot and long enough 
to go around the pot and overlap a little. Scallop 
the top edge and place the jacket around the pot, 
fastening it with pins or paper clips. Jackets 
may be made large enough to cover the saucer 
also. Small paper doilies to match may be made 
to set under the saucers. The jackets can bk 
changed easily when they are soiled, and lend 4 
festive appearance to the room. 








red in the centers. 
tions. 
brown in the shadows. 


JANUARY COLORING CARD 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


The buds of the mountain laurel should be colored a deep pink with a little touch of 
The flowers are a delicate pink with deep pink in the shadow por- 
The smaller leaves are yellow-green and the larger ones medium green with light 
The stems are a light red-brown. 
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Our State Book 
By Sadie G. Goss 


ly OUR sixth grade we found the making of a 
state book a very interesting and instructive 
exercise. The book deals with Virginia. We se- 
jected brown paper and had the pages bound into 
a neat-looking booklet. On the pages we pasted 
maps, pictures, and many interesting facts about 
our native state. We have in the book the poems 
“Virginia,” “In Old Virginia,” “Down in Vir- 
ginia,” “Carry Me Back to Old Virginia,” and so 
on. We have pictures of all the United States 
presidents who were born in Virginia, and some 
interesting facts about each. We have pictures 
of Natural Bridge, Luray Caverns, Mountain 
lake, and Dismal Swamp, with a short descrip- 
tin of each. We also have a long list of promi- 
nent Virginians, and pictures of many historic 
places in Virginia. Try a book of your native 
state. It will be well worth your time and trou- 
ble. 


Citizenship Booklets 
By Hila Appleton Richardson 
I Phnndal effective way to teach children good 
citizenship in community life is to have them 

keep service booklets. In these booklets they 
write the things they do each day that are help- 
fulto the community. Some of the pupils may 
want to write their deeds in verse; others, to il- 
lustrate them by pictures and drawings. The 
covers can be made in attractive colors. “My 
Service Diary,” “Good Citizenship,” or whatever 
the pupil may wish to select may be used as a 
title for the book. 

The following items have been taken from 
booklets made by one group of children: 

I swept the leaves from the walk this morn- 
ing. 

In crossing the street, I looked carefully in all 
directions before starting. 

I picked up « broken bottle in front of my 
home, 

We put out our picnic fire when we left. We 
did not leave any vaper lying about. 


Mounted Pictures 
By Albert Earley 


OR use in review exercises cut out a large 

number of pictures from old books and maga- 
zines and mount them on oak tag eight and one- 
half by eleven inches. Put a number and a ques- 
tin on each picture. Give one to each pupil. 
Have each pupil put the number of the picture on 
his paper and write after it the answer to the 
question. As soon as a pupil has written his 
answer, he passes the picture to his neighbor. 
Usually each student has an opportunity to study 
all the pictures. We have found this excellent as 
4teview. It saves time, as the teacher can con- 
duct another recitation while a class is working 
with the pictures. 


A Device for Showing Perfect Scores 
By Vera Weightman 


[NSTEAD of the gummed stars which are used 
80 much that children tire of them before they 
teach the upper grades, I use heads of people cut 
from advertisements in magazines, and mount 
them 80 as to look like a mass of people. The 
is received with enthusiasm. I mount them 

%8 skillfully as possible so that the children will 
Wish to keep them when the term is over. I paste 
heads on gray mounting boards once a week, 
wing a mount about twelve by eighteen inches 
for each child. I cut out about fifty heads to 


start with, but I have never had to cut any since, 
as the children bring envelopes full of them. 
Sometimes I allow the children to help me paste 
on the heads. 


A Bank-Discount Device 
By Ada Klein 


GEVERAL of the pupils had difficulty in follow- 
ing the steps in bank discount, especially with 
interest-bearing notes. They overcame this dif- 
ficulty by means of the following simple device. 
Pictures of a man representing a borrower, a 
merchant (the lender), and a banker, were placed 
on the blackboard, some distance apart. Then I 
began the explanation of the problem with a 
story of the first man, who borrowed $1,000 from 
the merchant for two years at 5% interest. 
“What two sums would the borrower owe the 
merchant at the end of two years?” “Principal 
plus Interest.” I thereupon drew a line from the 
borrower to the merchant and on the line I wrote 
“P plus I,” and explained that that was the first 
step in bank discount. Next, I explained that if 
the merchant needed the $1,000 before the note 
was due, he presented it to the banker. The 
banker accepted it and paid it, but charged a dis- 
count for paying it in advance. The pupils readi- 
ly understood then why bank discount must be 
deducted. I drew a line from the merchant to 
the banker and on the line I wrote “Amount 
minus Discount.” The time element, too, became 
quite clear with the help of this device. Each 
pupil solved a problem at the blackboard without 
difficulty. 


A Device for Exhibiting Pupils’ Work 
By Mary M. Dopp 
(TEACHERS spend much time daily in exhibit- 
ing work of the pupils. The following will 
save time. Stretch a wire below the blackboard 
in the front of the room, fastening the ends of 
the wire with tacks driven into the wall directly 
below the chalk tray. Fasten some card holders 
and clips on the wire. Very little time will be 
needed to change the work from day to day. A 
brown burlap border above the blackboard may 
be used for mounting pictures. 


A Phonetic Device 
By L. T. Brooks 


HE “Station Game” is helpful to my class, 

which is beginning to study phonetics. A cer- 
tain number of children are selected to stand in 
different parts of the room and play that they 
are station agents. Each child is given a printed 
sound to hold. One child is selected to be the 
conductor on a train. The conductor makes the 
rounds of the stations with his train, calling the 
name of the sound as he arrives at each station. 
If a sound is miscalled, the station agent at this 
point stops the train and a “wrecker” is sum- 
moned to render aid and finish the trip. The 
“wrecked” train then continues the trip. Every 
child is eager to make the trip or to be a “wreck- 


er. 


A Successful Contest 
By Edith Downing 


| & ORDER to stimulate pride in the appearance 
of the schoolroom, I made a chart of two 
boards, each twelve inches wide, three feet long, 
and one inch thick. I placed the boards side by 
side and joined them by nailing two narrower 
boards on the underside. Then I covered the 
chart with wrapping paper. On this, at regular 
intervals, I nailed pads of assorted colored paper. 


The pads contained fifty sheets of paper and 
measured two inches by three inches. Each 
child’s name was placed above his pad, where it 
could easily be seen. 

Whenever a child showed a lack of pride in 
keeping his desk clean or in keeping the floor 
tidy around his desk, I called this to his atten- 
tion and removed one of the bright-colored 
Sheets from his pad. At the end of the contest 
the ten pupils having the largest number of 
sheets on their pads were given the pads and a 
copy of some famous picture as a prize. 

The neat schoolroom well repaid me for the 
time and the slight expense of conducting the 
contest, 


Character Dolls 


By Lucy Felknor 


HE children in my primer class had trouble in 

learning the names of the characters they 
read about in their readers. It seemed easier to 
remember the dog, the little boy, and the chick- 
ens, than to learn “Boy Blue,” “Lucy Locket,” 
“Bo-Peep,” and so on. The children made paper 
dolls to represent these characters and pasted 
names on them. Each child then kept a doll until 
he knew the name so well that he would not for- 
get it. We played games with the dolls and used 
them in various ways. 


Rest Exercises 
By Laura Murray 


MALL children become very tired if they are 

forced to sit in their seats an hour and a half 
without moving about. Whenever I see my pu- 
pils getting restless, I give them a rest exer- 
cise. Children enjoy’ these exercises, which give 
them not only physical rest, but mental rest as 
well. We “chop wood,” “bring in the Christmas 
tree,” “pick flowers,” “fly kites,” and march. We 
also play “old witch riding on her broomstick,” 
“tramping horses,” “turkeys stepping through 
the wheat field,” “flying birds and butterflies,” 
in fact, anything that will rest cramped muscles 
and will put the children in a happier frame of 
mind. 


Watch Us Grow 
By Hilda W. Bliss 


VERY durable and attractive “Growing 

Chart” graces our primary room this year. 
It cost almost nothing and the children enjoyed 
making it. They took a large piece of oak tag 
and measured a border two and one-half inches 
from the sides and bottom and four inches from 
the top. In the space at the top, the words 
“Watch Us Grow” were printed. Below the 
margin are the pupils’ names written across the 
chart, and at the side are the dates on which 
they were measured and weighed. Ten spaces 
were allowed, one for each school month in the 
year. 

The monthly space for each child allows for the 
following record: the child’s height in black ink 
in the lower right-hand corner and his weight 
in the center of the space. 

The chart is framed with the wood taken from 
a store box and stained with dark oak, which 
adds to its neat appearance. 

The children know that good food, fresh air, 
and plenty of sleep are the materials of which 
inches and pounds are made. The chart has cre- 
ated much interest and is the first thing visitors 
observe when they come into the room. Parents 
have praised its help and the older children stop 
in to see how much their little sisters and broth- 
ers have gained during the month. 
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In the Days of Franklin 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


| than anything else. 


CHARACTERS 


GRANDMOTHER PALMER 
MOTHER PALMER 
JOHN PALMER 

Mary PALMER 


PETER PADMER Gy, ate 

Characters are dressed in Colonial 
costume, 

ScENE—a home 
1776. Grandmother 
her son’s family. She has just arrived 
from Boston a few days before. The 
two women and Mary are sewing, or 
the mother might be spinning, if a spin- 
ning wheel is available. 

MotHEeR—Well, it does seem nice to 
have you here with us, Mother. 

GRANDMOTHER—I was very glad to | 
come, daughter, though it was a tire- 
some journey. I wish someone would 
invent something easier to ride in than | 
a stage coach or on horseback. I really 
enjoyed traveling on horseback, but 
it is difficult carrying much clothing 
that way. 

MotrHer—The women aren’t wearing 
such fussy clothing as they did since 
we women of the colonies have decided 
to wear nothing but homegpun. 

GRANDMOTHER—Yes, I’m _ thinking 
that our mother country is going to 
wake up to her responsibilities just a 
little too late. 

MotHer—The idea of putting taxes 
and duties on everything! 


in Philadelphia in 
Palmer is visiting 


idea! As | 
word to the 


GRANDMOTHER—F oolish 
poor Richard says, “A 
wise is sufficient.” 

MotHEer—Henry says there is going 
to be a very important meeting of the 
Continental Congress this day. 

GRANDMOTHER—I think it will be, 
Sarah. For several days our leading 
colonists have been in earnest conversa- 
tion. 


(Enter John.) 

JoHnN—Oh, Mother, there are a lot 
of strangers in Philadelphia to-day. 

MorHer—Do you know who any of 
them are? 

JoHN—I saw Thomas Jefferson and 
John Hancock and John Adams to- 
gether. There were a good many 
others, too, and all of them looked so 
solemn. 

GRANDMOTHER—Did you see anything 
of Benjamin Franklin? 

JoHN—Yes, he is here. 
someone speak of him. 

MotTHEeR—You knew him in Boston, | 
didn’t you, Mother? 

GRANDMOTHER—Yes, indeed. Why, 
his folks lived neighbor to us for years. 

Mary—Oh, tell us about him, Grand- 
mother. 

GRANDMOTHER—Well, he was about 
like other boys, I guess. I remember 
that the year he was seven his folks 
gave him some pennies to spend and 
told him he could buy anything he 
wanted. .He went up the street and met 
another boy blowing on a whistle, and 


I heard 





went 
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| of course that’s what he wanted more 


He gave the boy 
all his money and took the whistle 
home. There he found out it was one 
he could have bought at the store for 
half the money. They used to tell the 
story many times how Bennie paid too 
much for his whistle. I guess he 
learned his first lesson in thrift right 


| then. 


Mary—Maybe he was thinking of 
that when he wrote in his almanac 
“The use of money is all the advantage 
there is in having money.” 

JoHN—He surely learned his lesson, 
for he said, “A penny saved is two 
pence clear.” 

GRANDMOTHER—You _ should 
seen Bennie Franklin swim. 


have 
He was 


| always trying to invent some easy way 


of doing things. Once I was going by 
the pond, and there was Bennie float- 
ing around on his back holding onto a 


| big kite that was sailing up in the air. 


The breeze was blowing pretty strong 
and the boy was having a fine swim 
without any effort. 
Mary—What does his father do for 
a living? 
GRANDMOTHER—J osiah 
chandler and soap boiler. 


is a_ tallow 


He has a 


blue ball swinging up in front of his | 


store. The Franklin family is a large 
one. Let me see, seventeen children. 
Yes, that’s it—seventeen. 
is the tenth and youngest son. I 
think his mother told me once that he 
was the youngest son of the youngest 
son for five generations. He only went 


Benjamin | 


to school until he was ten and then his | 


father took him out of school to help 


| 


him. His father wanted him to be a | 


minister but decided he couldn’t afford | 
to educate him in this. I think he must 
have been about twelve years old when 
he was apprenticed to his brother 
James to learn the 
James was harsh and overbearing and 
Benjamin resented it and finally ran 
away. 


MotHer—I remember when he alt 
Deborah Reed were married. She told 


a 


printing trade. | 


let the bell ringer know. When you 
hear the bell you will know that we are 
declared free and independent colonies. 


Ben Franklin says that if we don’t all | ist CH1tp— 


hang together will all 


separately. 


we hang 


NT AR O® 


Songs, Plays,and Recitations 


(Bell rings and all rush from plat- | 


form dropping work.) 


Thrift 
By Kora G. Christy 


CHARACTERS 
THRIFT AND WASTE (One person) 
PENNIES 
DIMES 
DOLLAR 
BANK 
(Boy standing in center of stage. He 
has a sign hung around his neck oun 
which is printed the word “WASTE.” 
He throws several pennies on the floor.) 
Waste— 
These are only pennies 
That I throw away, 
And Mother gives me more 
them 
To spend each day. 
(Enter at left ten little girls on each 


of 


of whom is pinned sign marked 1¢. | 


They stand in a row.) 
Waste—Who are you? 
PENNIES— 

We are only pennies 
That you throw away; 

But if you save each of us, 
We'll make a dime some day. 


(Enter boy from right. Has sian on 


| him—10¢) 


WASTE—You are a dime? 
saat and ten of us make 


a 
Yes I am just a little dime, 
And if you save of me 


I’ll soon make you some money, 
For I'll a dollar be. 


| 
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If We Save 
By Effie Crawford 


This is just a penny, doesn’t coun 
for much, 

But a big round dollar is made up of 
such. 

2p CHILD— 

Here’s a shiny nickel, just a litt) 
more, 

But if you will keep it you'll hay 
much in store. 





(Enter boy from right, wearing plac- | And even Rover takes his bone 


ard with $ sign on it. 


me once she’d never forget the first | ‘¢ Dime.) 


time she saw him. 


hadn’t had a chance to get cleaned and 
brushed up for eleven days. He was 


pretty hungry so he had bought himself | 
| three buns. 


He expected them to be 
small like our Boston buns but they 
turned out to be loaves of bread. He 
was hungry, so he took them all and 
down the street munching. 
Debby said she couldn’t help laughing 
when she saw him. 
GRANDMOTHER—Everyone always 
reads Poor Richard’s almanac. If we 


|ever become independent, I think that 


almanac will be one of the causes that 
led up to it. 
(Enter Peter Smith.) 

Peter—Come, come, folks, quick! 
The Continental Congress is signing a 
Declaration of Independence. Thomas 
| Jefferson wrote it. They are having a 
meeting right now. The bell ringer’s 
boy is stationed right where he can get 
the message from the meeting, and as 
soon as the delegates have signed they 


are going to give a signal and he will | 


He had come to | 
| Philadelphia in search of work and he | 


DOLLAR (proudly)— 
I’m a great big dollar, 
And if you save of me 
I’ll make you lots of dollars, 
For I'll one hundred be. 

(Enter Boy, right. He may have a 
sign with the word “BANK” printed 
on it.) 

Money—Oh, see the bank! 

BANK— 

Yes; I am the bank as you can see, 

I save the dollars, one, two, three; 

And soon four, five, and six, 

For interest does those magic 
tricks. 


He stands by | 


3p CHILD-— 
Right here in my fingers is a little 
dime; 
Often dimes are wasted—isn’t that 
a crime? T 
4ru CHILD— > 
I have here a quarter, twenty-five TE 
whole cents. Tez 
If we’d but economize wealth would lect 
be immense. 
tur 
5TH CHILD— tha: 
Fifty cents is larger, makes mon 
money, too; Eu 
Added to your income, see what it abr. 
could do? rate 
6TH CHILD— IM 
Here I have a dollar—for it we al! 
crave— 
Smaller coins will make it, if you'l 
only save. 
Me 
Work and Save ing 
By Evelyn Anderson Mi, 
The ant saves food for winter Clu 
In her storehouse in the ground; 
The squirrel buries acorns any 
That the wind has scattered ‘round; spe 
| The camel stores up water son 
For his trip across hot plains, per 
| And the mud wasp patches up his roof : 
To be cozy when it rains. tim 
The bee brings in the honey ing 
All summer from the flowers, tail 
So he can set his table 
All through the winter hours; 
And hides it in the yard, 
So he can dig it up some day 
And feast when times are hard. Th: 
, We won’t let all the animals 
Be foremost in the rank; som 
We'll save our dimes and nickels, sag 
And put them in the bank. We 
por 
Winter Visitors exp 
By Maude Wood Henry a 
In the school yard, big as life, an 


Stand a snow-man and his wife; 
You can very plainly see 
That they’re happy as can be. 


| He is jolly, short, and fat, 


DoLiaRs (pointing to Waste)—See | 


his sign? Let us change it. 
(They turn over the sign, on the oth- 
er side of which is printed “THRIFT.”) 
Money—Hurrah! 


ALL (singing to tune of “Yankee 
Doodle” )— 
Ten pennies make a little dime, 
And ten dimes make a dollar; 


Then let us save them, every one, 
And the Thrift plan all follow. 


| And that smile beneath his hat 


Is intended for his bride 
Primly standing by his side. 


She is tall and rather thin. 
Buttoned tightly to her chin 
In a coat of ermine, she 


| Has an air of royalty. 


Though we'd like to have them stay, 
| They’ll soun vanish quite away, 
For all snowmen and their wives 


| Live the shortest kind of lives. 
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Membership costs so little 





HAT, in a few words, is the 

reason for the I. M. M.( 
TEACHERS’ TRAVEL CLUB. — 
Teachers said to us “Our intel- 
lectual background, the very na- 
ture of our profession demands 
that we travel, that we know 
Europe and its culture—in order to keep 
abreast of our requirements today. But 
rates are high!” Our answer was the 
I.M.M. TEACHERS’ TRAVEL CLUB. 


What The Club Offers You 


Membership in the Club costs you noth- 
ing beyond a 2¢ stamp that brings the 
coupon at the bottom of the page to 
Miss Mabel Thomas, Secretary of the 
Club. You then become eligible to join 
any one of a number of European tours 
specially arranged for the Club and per- 
sonally conducted by skilled travel ex- 
perts. Literature will be sent you from 
time to time describing these tours, giv- 
ing the routes and rates and all the de- 
tails. 


Steamer Fares As Low As 
3c Per Mile 


That is actually the rate you pay on 
some of our ships for the round trip pas- 
sage—and it includes meals and berth. 
We know of no comparable trans- 
portation anywhere’ that is so in- 
expensive. It provides for Tourist 
Third Cabin accommodations on 
some of the finest ships afloat in- 
cluding the Majestic, world’s 





UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 





I afford not to?” 


largest steamer, Olympic, Ho- 

meric, Belgenland, et cetera. 
_ Of course, if you wish to travel 
, more luxuriously, accommoda- 

tions are open to you in Second 

Class, Cabin or First Class, but 

Tourist Third Cabin has proved 
tremendously popular with college stu- 
dents, professors, members of the clergy, 
business men and women and other 
American travelers. 


ern em 


The tours in Europe will include Eng- 
land and the principal countries on the 
Continent and will provide for all nec- 
essaries such as hotel accommodations, 
transportation, sightseeing tours, et 
cetera, and everywhere you go a compe- 
tent travel specialist will be in attend- 
ance to make your trip more enjoyable 
and more profitable. Our detailed an- 
nouncements will give you actual costs. 
We are at liberty to say now, however, 
that the expense of your travels ian Eu- 
rope will be lesé than the usual summer 
vacation travel cn this side of the At- 
lantic. as 


46-Pay Mediterranean Cruise for 
$395 


One of the things the I. M. M. TEACH- 
ERS’ TRAVEL CLUB can do for you 
is to bring you full information regard- 
ing this marvelously low-cost tour 
of the Mediterranean arranged 
by the White Star Line. $9.00 
a day covers all your expenses 
including transportation, a com- 
plete shore program, and 5 days’ 


and can mean 
so much to you 


INowadays teachers, educators and those who 
are charged with the important task of training 
America’s future generation are asking not “Can I 
afford to travel to Europe?” but rather “How could 


stay in Egypt. If you are fortunate 
enough to be able to take 46 days this 
Winter, ask Miss Mabel Thomas, Secre- 
tary of the Club to send you full infor- 
mation regarding these Tourist Third 
Cabin Mediterranean Cruises. They of- 
fer you unprecedented values in low- 
cost, high-value travel for which the 
I. M. M. has always been famous. The 
ships are the S. S. Adriatic sailing 
January 10 and February 28 and the 
S. S. Laurentic sailing January 19 and 
March 9. All four trips are over the 
same itinerasy and arrangements may be 
made to stop over in ports of particular 
interest in order that you may pick up 
your journey on the following sailing. 


But Don’t Delay 


Last year hundreds joined the I. M. M. 
TEACHERS’ TRAVEL CLUB. This 
year! an even larger membérship is an- 
ticipated: Remember, that accommoda- 
tions are not unlimited and naturally 
applicants for space must be taken in 
the order received. Use the coupon, in- 
dicating, if you care to, exactly what 
type of trip you are interested in or 
simply indicating your desire to join 
the Club and to receive, without obliga- 
tion, the announcements and literature 
which will be sent out to members. 
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| Miss Mabel Thomas, Sec’y., 
1. M. M. Teachers’ Travel Club, 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City. 
Miss Thomas: 


} : H é 2 & JTAR Li % E I would like to have complete information about the plans of the LM.M. 


| Teachers’ Travel Club and particularly the all-expense-inclusive tours to | 
RED J/TAR LINE sy ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE | Europe. I understand that this inquiry gives me membership in the Travel 
Club, entitles me to receive the literature and pamphiets which they will 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY issue from time to time and yet involves me in no obligation whatsoever. 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City | 
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| Sarery First, ordinary clothing and 
badge. 


Safety First 

By Edna Ward 

CHARACTERS DIALOGUE 

Miss CoLumBIA, dressed in red, white, 
and blue. 

LIBERTY, white robe; sits on a throne 
of gold in center of stage. 

CITIZENS (any number), 
costumes. 

INDIFFERENCE, 


Miss CoLumBia—I am Miss Co- 
lumbia, the daughter of Uncle Sam. 
Uncle Sam could not appear to-day, so 
he sends his love and best regards to 
all of you. This is Liberty, so dear to 
every American citizen. 

Liserty—Yes, I am well beloved by 


no special 


ordinary costume with | all. Many brave men have risked their 

badge. |lives on land and sea for my sake. 

RECKLESSNESS, ordinary costume with | You will recall that one great Amer- 

badge. | ican said: “Give me Liberty or give 
Fire, attired in flowing red robe. | me death.” 


DISEASE, attired in black. Miss Cotumpia—Since all of Uncle 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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Songs. Plays, and Recitations 


ica the safest as well as the freest | 


nation on earth? 

CITIZENS (sing together, to the tune 
of the chorus of “Hail, Columbia, Hap- 
py Land,’) 


“Firm, united, let us be 
Rallying round our liberty. 
As a band of brothers joined 
Peace and safety we shall find.” 
INDIFFERENCE—Hm! I’m not going 
to pay any attention to all this fuss. 
I have my own work to do. 
Miss CotumpiA—The growth of our 


cities has grouped millions of people 


into comparatively small areas. 


they must learn to observe the rules of 


| health. 


JOHN \ Sam’s children love Liberty we must 
Tom | teach them how to respect her so that 
Mary School Children she will always be a blessing to them. 
ARTHUR (Group of Citizens enter.) 
ALICE Miss CoLuMBIA—Citizens of Amer- 
Boy Scouts, in Boy Scout costume. | ica, are you interested in insuring the | 
Rep Cross Nurses, white dresses, | blessings of Liberty to yourselves and 
aprons, caps. | your children? Would you make Amer- 





A Penny, a Nickel, a Dime 
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INDIFFERENCE—If they are going to | 


commence that subject again, I think 
I'll go. (Evits.) 
(Enter School Boys and Girls.) 

Tom—Our teacher taught us how to 
play a new game to-day. It is called 
the game of Healthful Living. There 
are fifteen rules. John, give the first 
five rules. 

JOHN—(1) Have fresh air where you 
live and work. (2) Wear loose, porous 
clothing. (3) Spend a part of each 
day in the open air. (4) Have plenty 
of fresh air where you sleep. (5) 
Breathe deeply. 

Tom—Mary, name the four rules re- 
ferring to food. 

Mary—(1) Avoid eating too much. 
(2) Eat various kinds of food. (3) 


Eat very little meat, but plenty of 
fruits and vegetables. 


os op If everywhere would learn to play th 
| these people are to be efficient citizens | tyler 


(4) Eat slowly. | 


January 1G 


Tom—Arthur, 


what are the rule 
about habits to be established? 
ARTHUR—(1) Avoid poisonous dryg; 


(2) Stand, sit and walk erect. (3) fj) 
not let waste matter collect in the body, 
(4) Keep clean. 

Tom—dAlice, what did the 
teacher say about activity? 

ALIcE—Work, and the health to do it 
is man’s greatest blessing, but we must 
play and rest, too. Then she said, “4 
merry heart doeth good like a med. 
cine,” so we should be cheerful and 
never worry. Smile. 

Miss CoLtumBia—If all our people 


“gym” 


game, what a load of misery it would 
lift from our nation. These boys and 
girls have learned well the rules of tl» 
game. 

Boys AND GiRLS—Farewell. We go 
| to make war on the giant Disease. 
| (Exit, carrying weapons—K nowledge, 
Vigilance, Soap, Fresh Air, Sunshine.) 

Miss CoLumMBiA—Another way that 
our people abuse Liberty is by taking 
foolish risks. ‘Much loss of life and 
property could be prevented by Safety 
First. 

Sarety First—I do the best I can, 
but folks will not listen to me. 

CARELESSNESS—Who would listen to 
a “fraidy cat” like you? Ho! Ho! 
Ho! 

Miss CoLumMBIA—No harsh words, 
children. 

CARELESSNESS—Oh, well, he is al- 
ways interfering and spoiling all our 


| 





(Continued on page 66) 
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ains in class-work, health and attendance... 


: and a *300 prize! 
: Read the wonderful results achieved 


A Ry by Miss Talma M. Graves of Gillespieville, Ohio, 


lat 














i 
: with The Postum Hot Lunch Plan 
go 
se. 
é. « wo yearsagoI taught small boy, thirteen years old, who had used 
: _A\ inaruralschoolwhich coffee for eight years, madea gain of eighteen 
a = a had seventeen pupils. pounds during our contest. We won the 
ty soe =xS Theywerenotimprov- three hundred dollars prize given. The chil- 
- | ing in their work as] dren did much better with their lessons and 
knew normal children should, so I inquired we had a total of only eight days of 
\! about their diet. I found fourteen of them absence during our school term. 
k to be underweight and learned that they “Car ‘Poatam 
drank coffee or tea or both. I suggested that Project’ was pub- 
wl they drink Instant Postum and sent to your jchedinourSchool 
company for samples for each child. Journal and the 
~ “I entered these children in a National Superintendentof 
| Health Contest for twelve weeks. They the State ‘Teach- 
: agreed to drink Postum and pledged them- ers’ Association 
selves not to taste coffee or tea while we called upon me 
: were working the project. I prepared Instant and asked me to 
Postum with milk every day and asked the talk to the rural 
= mothers to cooperate by serving this drink teachers of the 
= to each child at their meals at home. state about our 
“Our average gain for the twelve weeks ‘Health Program 
- was twelve and nine-tenths pounds. One that worked’.” 
i) a : 
4 : 


Lil 





uE Postum Hot Lunch Plan-‘is a “Health Program” that has worked in hundreds of schools! So 
ie to put into practice, too, The Plan simply calls for the addition of one hot nourishing dish 
to the cold Junches the children bring from home. . 
To prepare Instant Postum made with hot milk, it is only necessary to add hot (not boiled) milk 
to Instant Postum, and a little sweetening. In just a few moments’ time a cheering cup is ready for 
tach child—and this delicious drink combines the body-building nourishment of milk with wholesome 
elements of whole wheat and bran! Even though the children don’t like plain milk, they’ll love the 
favor of Instant Postum made with hot milk. 





Try the Plan at our expense 


Our free booklet will tell you how easy it is to install the Postum Hot Lunch Plan in your school. 
ith the booklet we will send you—a/so free—a s0-cup tin of Instant Postum. Just have your princi- 
pal sign the coupon—or, if yours is a one-room school, your own signature will be sufficient. 


a 


MAIL TIF 








$ Evucationan Department 

; . 

$ Postum Company, INcorvoratep 
? Barrie Carex, Micn. 


? Hot Lunch Plan. 








Pastum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post's Bran Flakes, and Post's Bran Chocolate. 
our grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world 
% prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. © 1929, P. Co., Inc. 


PN. Lo t-29 | 


: Please send the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered free tc ; 
: School Principals, together with booklet giving details of the School ; 








; Nan — 
Street 
; School ee 
- as ——— ll aes 
Fill in completely—print name and address. 
In Canada, Canapian Postuw Company, Lp. 812 Metropolitan Bldg., } 
Toronto 2, Ont. H 
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COUPON TODAY! 
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fun. Every time he sees a match in 
my pocket he is ready to caution me 
about fire. 

Miss CoL_uMBIA—Many 
fires are caused by Carelessness. 
CARELESSNESS — Aw! 
cause a fire yet. (Fxits.) 
Sarety First — And that fellow 
dodges in front of autos and trains, 
and I don’t believe he knows what the 
Stop and Go signals are for. And 
sometimes he leaves the gas turned on, 
and he works on his car in his closed 

garage when the motor is running. 

RECKLESSNESS—Those Stop and Go | 
signals are for cautious people like 
him. And as for working on my car, I 
don’t believe that stuff, and I’ll do as I 
please in my own garage. (Fvits.) 

Miss CoLumB1a—How hopeless! The 
school of experience is expensive, but 
some people cannot be educated else- 
where. 

CARELESSNESS (enters, followed by 
Fire)—Help! Help! Put him out! 
Oh! What shall I do? 


I never did 


(Red Cross Nurses come forward and 
administer first aid.) 


Miss CoLumMsBia—In peace or war the 


Red Cross proves itself the greatest 
mother in the world. 
(Troop of Scouts enter carrying 
Recklessness in an unconscious state.) 
Scour I—We found him in his gar- 
age where he had started to overhaul 
his auto. The engine was running. 
Scour II—Overcome by carbon mon- 


oxide. Use artificial respiration to re- 
store him. (They proceed to revive 
him.) 


Miss CoLumB1a—What a noble serv- 
ice you have rendered! 

ALL THE Scouts—That is our duty 
—to do a good turn to somebody every 
day. 

(Disease enters with Indifference in 


his clutches. School children attack 
Disease and drive him away with 
swords.) 


INDIFFERENCE (sits up)—Is he gone? 
I certainly thought I was to be his vic- 
tim that time. 

RECKLESSNESS — May I speak to 
Safety First? I’m sorry I bragged 
about doing as I pleased. I’ve found it 
doesn’t always pay. 

CARELESSNESS — And I have been 
saved from a terrible death by fire by 
these kind people. 

Miss CoLumB1A—Citizens, let all join 
in the pledge of unity for the protec- 
tion of our peace and safety. 

(All sing together the stanza sung 
by Citizens near the beginning of the 


play. Nursee and Scouts are grouped | 


on either side of Liberty. All others 
group themselves to form impressive 
tableau.) 


The New Year’s Welcome 


Welcome, welcome, children all, 
And sweet bells all in tune. 

I hope that none of you will think 
That I have come too soon. 

I met the Old Year on the way, 
And called to him, “good-day,” 

He said that I would follow him, 
Next year the same old way. 

Now children all, who welcome me, 
To make the New Year bright, 

Try to be loving, kind and true, 
And always do what’s right. 


destructive | 


| A jolly pop-corn battle 


My poor arm | 
is blistered! 
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Songs, Plays, and Recitations 


Myriad-hued leaves a-falling 
In the gray and hazy morn; 
The saucy blackbirds cawing, 
In the ripened fields of corn. 
The pageant of the tardy flowers, 
Pale aster and goldenrod— 
Some think of it only as autumn, 
But some as the glory of God. 


A Jolly Battle | 


By Maude Wood Henry 


| The pop-corn battle rages— 


Hear the bullets whizzing past! 
The air is filled with popping guns, 
They’re shooting thick and fast. 


Each gallant pop-corn kernel, 
In snow-white uniform, 

Is in the fight with all his might, 
And things are getting warm. 


''The cold north winds a-blowing, 
The vigorous tang to the air; 
| The ice on the bare boughs sparkling 
Like gems in my lady’s hair. 
A soft snow-blanket falling 
Over all the sleeping sod— 
Some think of it only as winter, 
_ But some as the power of God. 


“Pop-pop!” you hear, and “pop-pop- 
pop!” 
Is answered without fail; 
The clatter of the popping squads 
Is like a rain of hail. 


To Winter 


By Marie O’Donnell Berguson 


Come, play, Mr. Winter, with me awhile, 
Our playtime will not be long; 

Soon spring will come gaily 

Dancing and daily 
Singing her wake-up song. 


Is a most stirring sight; 
But hard to tell, as you know well, 
Which side has won the fight. 





And when the battle’s over, 
The kernels, large and small, 
From great to least will make a feast, 
And give a pop-corn ball. 





And little grey pussies that sleep con- 
tent, 
And little flower-babes that dream, 
Shall hark to her cooing 
And calling and wooing, 
Down by the meadow stream. 


The Pageant of the Seasons 


By C. Margaret Brandt 


Directions: This requires no costum- 
ing, a simple garland about the head, 
and a spray in the hand being suffi- 
| cient. 

Spring may have a garland of cro- 
cuses on head, and a spray of jonquils 
in hand. 

Summer may have garland of ram- 
bler roses on head and American 
Beauty roses in hand. | 
| Autumn may have garland of 
autumn leaves on head and stalks of 
grain in hand. 

Winter may have garland of holly 
on head and a branch of pine in hand. 





But now, Mr. Winter, we’re best of pals, 
I love every prank you play; 
| And though you are teasing 
And blust’ring and freezing, 
Hurrah for a game to-day! 


'So line up your men—North Wind, 
Jack Frost— 
Our play shall be what you will; 
And blowing and racing, 
And snowing and chasing, 
We'll frolic over the hill. 


My Friend 
By Alix Thorn 


All dressed in grey from head to foot, 
across the lawn he ran, 

And watched me with his shining eyes, 

| and asked, as such folk can, 

For nuts, his funny paws outstretched 
—now who could say him nay? 

I fed my squirrel; off he raced that 
sunny autumn day. 


An urge in the sleeping tree-trunks, 
The wild geese flying north; 
New nests being built in the branches, 
Whence the young will soon come 
forth. 
New life in the heart of mortals, 
Fresh flowers creeping up through | 
the sod,— 
Some think of it only as springtime, 
But some as the marvel of God. 








| The perfume of rare rose petals, 
The languorous feel of the air; 
The lilting song of the thrushes, 
And the sunshine everywhere. 
The hidden glories of nature, 
In woodland paths new-trod— 
Some think of it only as summer, 
But some as the goodness of God. 


But now, no more he comes to beg, for 
snowflakes flutter down 

| And cover up the garden beds, and 
lawn all bare and brown. 





within some hollow tree. 
All dressed in fur, when comes the 








Timely Entertainment Books 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 





(Including New Year’s, Valentine’s 


Day and Longfellow’s Birthday. 192 pages. 40 cents.) 
Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. (192 pages. 40 cents.) 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. (192 pages. 40 cents.) 


Plays for School Days. 


(For February holidays and other occasions. 
40 cents.) 


POPULAR SHORT PLAYS 


George in Nursery Land. A Mother Goose Operetta, suitable for a 
Washington Birthday program. 8 girls, 10 boys. (25 cents.) 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. A three-act dramatization of Irving’s 
popular story. 16 boys, 11 girls. (25 cents.) 





F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N. Y—San Francisco, Cal. 














Yet well I know he’s snug and warm | 


spring, my squirrel friend I'll see. 


The Seven Sleepers 
By Maude Wood Henry 


In a jug-shaped hollow, black bear has 
holed, 

On his dry-leaf mattress he won't x 
cold; 

He will sleep and dream dull care away, 

But out he’ll come on the first warm 
day. 


In his tree-top den raccoon’s asleep; 
The hated moon will his vigils keep; 
Lulled by the north wind’s lusty song, 
He’ll slumber sweetly all winter long, 


Deep underground is the one-room home 


Of woodchuck, who will no longer 
| roam; 
| He’ll live on the fat that he’s stored 
away, 
, And he won’t come out till Groundhog 
| Day. 


| The cheery chipmunk is holed up tight, 

He’s as snug as a bug in a rug at night; 

With acorns and nuts is his burrow 
stored, 

Where he’s made his bed and set his 
board. 


Hung upside down, bat’s fast asleep, 

And never a stir and never a peep 

Will you hear till spring from jumping 
mouse, 

Ring-tailed in a ball in his cozy house. 


The last of the Seven Sleepers to go 

To bed to stay through the cold and 
snow, 

Is skunk, who’ll sleep on the grassy 
floor 

Of his shallow den with the double door. 





Snow Fairy Lace 


Minnie Leona Upton 


Such a troop of busy elves 
Must have come last night, 

After Mother tucked me up, 
And took away the light! 

Just like something in a dream, 
I’m remembering 

How they tapped my windowpane, 
Light as rain in spring; 

But the saucy Sandman came— 
Not a bit of warning!— 

And that’s all there is to tell 
Till I woke this morning! 


I remembered, first of all, 

Fairies were around, 
And I listened as I lay, 
But there was no sound; 
| Then I tiptoed, still as still, 
To the window—oh, 

Such a lovely, lovely sight! 
You’d never guess, I know! 
All my trees, so brown and bare, 
Like lovely dream trees shone, 
Frocked and frilled, in fairy lace— 
But the fairies all were gone! 


My Book Friends 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


My books are friends and friends 
should be 

Ever treated right by me, 

So I'll not give them dirty faces 

Or turn their corners down in places 

Nor will I bend their covers back 

Until their backbones almost crack. 

I will not leave them out in showers 

To carelessly lie ’round for hours, 

But place them when I’m done, Yo 
see, 

Back in the shelves where they should 





For, since they give me much delight 
I surely ought to treat them right. 
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GIANT stride in education—a — machine which makes writing a fascinating 
great step forward—right across ya occupation, all children progress more 





the age-old barrier the child has rapidly with their studies— particularly spell- 

always faced —that’s what the Portable Typewriter ing and reading—earn higher marks and remain 
means to youthful students of today. happier and healthier while doing it. 

No longer is there need for young, alert, im- Give your child a Portable Typewriter and you 


pulsive minds to wait upon little hands for the supply a modern aid to education which will pay 
expression of thought. The Portable Typewriter returns throughout the student’s whole life —all 
takes the slow, tiresome work out of writing and —_ for a cost so moderate that parents and ever increas- 
makes it fast, simple and ing numbers of educators 
pleasant. | | say it is offset by the first 


It enables children to | A WELL-KNOWN EDUCATOR’S OPINION | month of improvement. 





ss 2 “Parents should provide typewriters in their homes. Children . : : 
learn quickly, retain || who do school work at home should prepare it on the type- | Write for details of this 
: more and build up en- writer. . . . It is probable that of a thousand children chosen | new national educational 
‘ | at random, 95% would learn to write with the typewriter l 
thusiasm for school work |} more easily and rapidly than with the pen.” | movement, Of Ca I on 


From “ Mental Development and Education” | any Portable Typewriter 


which produces surpris- 
° . . by M. V. O'Shea, Professor of : : 
ing results. With minds Béanclon, Univesity of Wieconsia dealer in your city for the 


freed by the handy litle LCL ————— : 1 fullest cooperation. 


nds 











; IDUCATIONAL BUREAU OF PORTABLE TYPEWRITER MANUFACTURERS 
vot 247 Park Avenue, New York 


- Remington Typewriter Co. Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. Underwood Typewriter Co. L C Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 


rt, Remington Rand Building 316 Broadway 342 Madison Avenue 707 East Washington Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. New York New York Syracuse, N. Y. 
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RAVEL 


“Travel is a part of Education.” 


FRANCIS BACON. 
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A Word to Winners—and Losers 


HE announcement of the Travel Contest 
awards will, in the nature of things, bring 
joy to a few and disappointment to a great 
many. That is the way of contests. The judges 
—who have done their work carefully and con- 
scientiously—were confronted with an em- 
barrassment of riches. In order to limit their 
choice, they established the following criteria by 
which to measure each imdividual story: 
1. How well does the story succeéd in making the 
reader visualize? 
2. How well does it show the personal value of 
the trip in the following particulars: 
a. Changing viewpoint; 
b. Broadening horizon; 
c. Improving professional equipment? 
3. Literary skill. 
4. Observationa! acuteness; that is, does the 
writer make observations which are of real 
value? 


oda 


It is obvious that where a large variety of 
manuscripts are under consideration, and only 
twenty can receive prizes, some that are excel- 
lent must be set aside, however regretfully. 
They may be skilfully and charmingly written, 
and recount most interesting experiences, yet 
not meet in all particulars the criteria set up by 
the judges. 


A 


ene 


To the judges, who brought to their task large 
ability and the fruits of long experience, we feel 
very grateful. They were, as announced in our 
last November number, Dr. Walter Lefferts, 
school administrator, author, and lecturer on 
geography; Mr. Charles Robinson Toothaker, 
curator of the Philadelphia Museums, doing edu- 
cational work throughout Pennsylvania; and 
Mr. Alfred Gary White, assistant professor of 
geography in the Wharton School of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 


ogpa 


It may be well, here, to call attention to the 
fact that the judges did not see the names or 
addresses of contestants, or have any knowledge 
of their official positions. The manuscripts were 
numbered in this office, and the names and 
addresses were cut off. A key-list of the num- 
bers and names was retained for use when the 
decision of the judges had been rendered. 


og 


As previously announced, we shall publish, en- 
tire, the story which won the first prize in each 
group—one on travel “at home” and the other on 
travel “abroad.” These two travel stories will 
appear in our pages within the next few months, 
attractively illustrated. We wish we could spare 
space for publication of many others, but the 
best that we can do is to quote from them on this 
Travel page, giving due credit and compensating 
the authors for extracts taken from non-prize- 
winning stories. We believe that such para- 
graphs, telling teachers’ actual experiences here, 
there, and almost everywhere (so wide is the 
range in locale), will be of intense interest to 


the readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS. 














Travel Contest Awards 








TRAVEL AT HOME 
(In the United States and Canada) 


First Prize ($300) 


JOSEPHINE BOYLE 
“Roads to Romance” 


Second Prize ($150) ‘ 


GRACE A. CIPPERLY Riverside, Ill. 
“Then Let Us Travel’ 


Third Prize ($100) 


RUTH VIVIAN BLAIR _ St. Louis, Mo. 
“A Summer Trip in the Plains and 
Mountains of a Part of the West” 


Fourth Prize ($50) 


JULIE KOCH St. Louis, Mo. 
“Travel Experiences During Vacation” 


Fifth Prizes (Travel Books*) 


MAUDE E. MUFFETT Ridgefield, Wash. 
“Sagebrushers” 
AMY MAY ROGERS 
“A Substitute Tour” 
ANNIE WIGHT 
“Our West” 
CATHERINE CLAIRE BRADY 
Beaver Meadows, Pa. 
“Out Where the West Begins” 
LILLIAN C. MACK Manning, S. Car. 
“The Land of the Sky” 
KATHERINE BOGARDUS Urbana, Ill. 
“From Cornfield to Chateau” 
*Through the courtesy of J. F. Kane, editor of 
“Picturesque America: Its Parks and Playgrounds,” 


copies of this work are being sent to winners of 
fifth prizes in this group. 





Wilkinsburg, Pa. 














Knoxville, Tenn. 


Waco, Texas 


TRAVEL ABROAD 


First Prize ($300) 


EDNA VIRGINIA PAULSELL 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
“A Teacher Goes A-Traveling” 
Second Prize ($150) 


EVELYN B. WELLS Fairhaven, Mass. 
“High-lights—By Another Tourist” 


Third Prize ($100) 


BEATRICE MARTIN GROVE 
Manila, Philippine Islands 
“A Vacation Trip to China” 


Fourth Prize ($50) 


JOSEPHINE M. HAMMOND 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“Two Months in Italy and Jugo-Slavia” 


Fifth Prizes (Travel Books) 


MARY S. BUTLER Selma, Ala. 
“Some Dividends of a Summer Abroad” 
ELSIE M. ROUTH Chicago, Ill. 
“A Summer Term at Oxford and a 
Trip Through the West Country” 
CONSTANCE G. ALEXANDER 
Wellesley, Mass. 
“Two Months’ Lease of ‘A Castle in 
Spain’ ” 
PATRICIA TROMP Seward, Alaska 
“A Summer on Tahiti and Moorea” 
JOSEPHINE E. KLEMMER 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
“Detourists in Mexico” 
MILLICENT A. SLAUDT Tokyo, Japan 


“Forty Days in the Land of Headhunt- 
ers 





























Honorable Mentions 


Because we feel that recognition is due fy 
unusual excellence, honorable mention is awarded 
the travel stories submitted by the following— 
although it is difficult to keep such a list withip 
bounds: 


TRAVEL AT HOME 


May WHITING—Boston, Mass. (“Landlubber Sail. 
ing on the Massachusetts Shore”) 

WANDA ORTON—Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wee Town’) 

MARGARET M. PriIzER—Philadelphia, Pa. (“Glaciers, 
Indians, and Icebergs’’) 

ALMA PascHALL—Toledo, Ohio. 
Battery”) 

OLIVE BARBER—Marshfield, Oreg. 
Warden in Oregon”) 

FRANCES W. Conrow—Watseka, III. 
by Dog Team in Labrador’) 

EveLYN M. HupsoNn—Laguna Beach, Calif. (“A 
Summer Holiday in California”) 

EpItH BRANDER—Newark, N. J. (“A Glimpse of 
the Canadian Rockies”) 

ALFARETTA M. SHERMAN—Wilber, Mich. (“Among 
the Forests and Lakes of Michigan’’) 

M. GRACE TRAYNIER—White Plains, N. Y. (“Vaca 
tion Days in the West’) 

MARTHA HOLLOWAY—Los Angeles, Calif. (“Wings 
of the Morning”) 

E. M. HerroN—Washington, D. C. 
table Days’’) 

SusAN GODFREY—Scranton, Pa. 


(“A Bonny 


(“Recharging the 
(“With a Fire 


(“150 Miles 


(“Unforget- 


(“A Trip to Alas 


ka”) 

BERNICE TomMs—Marion, lowa. (“In Yellowstone 
Park’”’) 

Epna P. Monroe—Liberty, N. Y. (“My Wester 
Trip”) 


Faye BRANCH PatTreN—Plant City, Fla. (“My 
Gypsy Trail’) 


ANNETTE TURNGREN—Hopkins, Minn. (“A Coach 
and Four”) ; 
MARCELLA ABDELLA—Kewaskum, Wis. (“In Ne 
ture’s Own ‘Movieland’”) 
TRAVEL ABROAD 
Marie Premo—Crystal Falls, Mich. (“Off to Ev 


rope,” “In Norway,” and “In Sweden”) 

Mrs. R. S. SippLe—Potrerillos, Chile. (“A Vace 
tion in Chile’) 

GeorGig M. BRowN—Zamboanga, P. I. 
tion Trip in the Philippines”) 
Marcaret E. Rupy—Caracas, Venezuela. (“Thre 

Weeks on the Spanish Main’’) 

FaYE EMOND—Birmingham, Ala. (“Europe—li 
Human Activities in Relation to Natural Er 
vironment’”’) 

CHARLOTTE E. TRUMAN—Albion, Idaho. 
in Edinburgh”) 

ISADORE E, FLANDERS—Saginaw, Mich. 
mer in England”) 

Mina C. Nicot—Toronto, Ontario. 
Went to Europe”) 

Maupe EveLyn BrapLey — Sheldonville, Mas 
(“Diary Snapshots of My European Trip”) 

BirpELLA M. Ross—Minneapolis, Minn. (“Bet 
I’ve Slept In”) 

IHIENRIETTA GOLDSMITH—Washington, D.C. ( 
The Ideal Vacation Land’’) 

ETHEL BensoON—Wainea, Kauai, Hawaii. 
cationing in Paradise”) 

FE. Mir1aM CAssitp—Cairo, Egypt. 
of the Cradle of Civilization’’) 

IrENE Wipe—Los Angeles, Calif. (“Havana, 
So-Different Neighbor’) 


q* My Vace 


(“A Wer 
(“My Sun 


(“And So W 


“Cubs 
(“Ve 


(“Rolling 


“tna 





Guapys E. HAMLIN—Sioux Falls, S. Dak. | 
Return of the Traveler’) , 

RutH G. MANcHESTER—Norwood, Mass. (“A 5™ 
mer Abroad’”’) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


‘lo teachers 


who have no time , 
Jor Dorothy 






oROTHY is typical of a great number of 
1) children today. Children who, for no 
apparent reason, are dull, listless—backward 
in their class work. And what are you to do 
with them? It’s baffling, isn’t it? 

Yet, in all fairness to the child, don’t give 
i» “Dorothy” as a hopeless task. Wait! 
Modern educators and health officials have 
liscovered much about Dorothy’s backward- 
ness. And the steps they have taken to cor- 
rect the difficulty will interest you. 

Cause of Backwardness 

Backwardness, say authorities, is often the 
result of poor physical condition. And they 
goon to make the alarming assertion that one 
outof every three children is affected, to some 
‘tent, by physical defects... which they at 
tibute principally to malnutrition. 

So prominent educators determined to 
tombat malnutrition. They decided that, in- 
ofar as it was in their power, school children 
should receive proper nourishment—and the 
inowledge that wouldhelpthem toeatproperly. 


Educational Authorities Assist 


So today we have hot lunches in the 
chools. We have classes in nutrition—in 
“oking. We have thousands of teachers who 
‘te telling their pupils about foods—what to 
"at, and what to avoid. Splendid work, in- 
deed, if malnutrition is to be checked—if the 


Probably you have a“ Dorothy” 
in your class. She's willing 
enough. She tries hard to mas- 
ter her lessons. But, somehow or 
other, she just can’t get along. 
You keep her after school. You 
give her special coaching. And 
then, your patience exhausted, 
vou give Dorothy upas “stupid”. 
But, Teacher, are you sure it’s 
stupidity? It may be something 
else that’s hindering Dorothy. 


a a 


backward Dorothys are to be helped along. 

Proper nourishment consists in giving the 
body daily, and in correct proportion, a cer- 
tain variety of vital elements. These elements 
are obtained from the foods we eat. Some 
little. The 
wise thing to do is to point out to the chil- 


foods contribute much— others 
dren those foods which are best balanced 


which contribute most to the body. 


A Well-balanced food 

Such a food is Grape-Nuts. Made of wheat 
and malted barley— Grape-Nuts provides 
iron for the blood; phosphorus for teeth and 
bones; proteins for muscle and body-building; 
dextrins, maltose and other carbohydrates for 
heat and energy; and the essential vitamin-B, 
a builder of the appetite. 









Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health 
Products, which include also [Instant Pos- 
tum, Postum Cereal, Post ‘Toasties, Post's 
Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 
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Grape- Nuts undergoes a special baking 
process which makes it easily digestible. And 
it is a crisp food, requiring thorough chewing. 
Dental authorities agree that proper exercise 
is most important in preserving the health 
of the teeth and gums. 

Grape-Nuts is so delicious, so crisp, that it 
is an instant favorite with most people, par- 
ticularly with children. Certainly it is an 
ideal food for them—a food which all chil- 
dren, undernourished or well, should have 
included in their diet. And many teachers, 
realizing this, take every opportunity to tell 
their pupils about Grape-Nuts. 


For you, Personally... 
Breakfast, following as it does the long fast of the 
night, is the most important meal of the day, From it 
you should secure the vigor and energy necessary to 
carry through the trying morning hours, 

Try Grape-Nuts for breakfast tomorrow, You will 
enjoy the deliciousness of the rich, golden-brown ker- 
nels, and the knowledge that it contributes so much to 
your physical welfare. Tell your pupils about Grape- 
Nuts, too, and the way in which it benefits them. Your 


grocer sells Grape-Nuts. Or accept free offer below. 











MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postrum Company, I ncorporatep, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together 
with “A Book of Better Breakfasts,”” by a former physical director 
of Cornell Medical College. 





Name. 


Street_ 


City. : _ State 
Fill in completely—pri.it name and address 








In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Company, Ltp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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s ie | very thin slices. 
* 'hot sauce. Add the salt and pepper, | 
and cook the mixture until the cheese 
l is melted. Do not let the water boil 
briskly in the double boiler, since too 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Yur Pupils 


Which Explains the Marked Success 
of DeVry School Films 








A scene from the 
shown in the auditorium, Oakley School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


» “The Artist,” in the course in Vocational Guidance 


POKEN and written words must be “translated” into 
images in the mind before the Ee receives the meaning 


of any lesson. Sounds and svmbols 


the process of learning. 


ecome mental pictures in 


In this elemental fact about our mental processes lies one 


of the im 


rtant reasons for the great success of teaching with 


DeVry School Films. The ideas register in the student's mind 
immediately; conception is accurate, definite and hence lasting. 
DeVry School Films are prepared by educators according to 
sound pedagogical principles. They are correlated with regular 
courses of study. Complete lesson plans accompanying every 
film enable any teacher to make an effective presentation. 


All films are non-inflammable stock, and are supplied in 
either 35 mm. or 16 mm. widths. They may be purchased out- 
right, or obtained on a reasonable rental basis. Send the coupon 
now for further information and sample of teacher's lesson 
guides. Mention the courses which interest you. 


Eight Complete Courses Now Available 


F. S. WYTHE, Editor-in-Chief 


Nature Study 18 Lessons 


American Statesmen 6 Lessons 
Citizenship 12 Lessons 


World Geography 9 Lessons 
Vocational Guidance 9 Lessons 
General Science 9 Lessons 
Health and Hygiene 9 Lessons 


Electricity 12 Lessons 


By Dr. C. Clyde Fisher 


American Museum of Natural History 


By Jas. A. Fitzpatrick 
By C. A. Stebbins, formerly with 
U. S. Bureau of Education 


By DeForest Stull, Columbia University 
By Fred C. Smith, Harvard University 
By Dr. Morris Meister, College of 


the City of New York 


By Dr. Benj. C. Gruenberg, Director 
American Association for Medical Progress 
By d. W. Coffman in cooperation with 


Navy. 


DEVRY SCHOOL FILMS, Inc. 


( Formerly Neighborhood Motion Picture Service, School Division ) 


1111 Center St.. Chicago 


131 W. 42nd St., New York 
Dept. 1-1 






World's Largest 
Standard Motion Picture Cameras 


ee 
Street__ 
— — 


State. 





( Please address nearest office) 


Dept.1-T 


Manufacturer of 


and Portable Projectors 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITHOUT DELAY 


Gentlemen : Please send complete information, including sample of teacher's guide, 
on DeVry School Film Courses in (Swhject} 








The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 41) 


not taste of flour, stirring occasionally 
while it is cooking. Grate the cheese, 
or, if it is too soft to grate, cut it in 

Add the cheese to the 


much heat may make the cheese stringy. 

| Taste; keep the creamed cheese hot in 
the double boiler until you are ready to 
use it. 

Cut the bread in slices about one- 
half inch thick and toast it over hot 
coals or on a toaster that can be used 
over a gas flame. (This type of toaster 
may be purchased at a five-and-ten- 
cent store and will toast four slices at 
a time.) When toasting the bread, be 
sure to let it dry before allowing it to 
brown. After it is toasted let it cool 
before piling it, so that it will not be- 
come soggy. Place a piece of toast on 
each plate and pour three-fourths cup 
of the cheese over it. 


CANDLE SALAD 


and one-half banana each) 


Recipe 
2 large heads lettuce 
20 slices canned pineapple (2% No. 3 
cans) 
2 large lemons 
10 medium-sized bananas 
1% cups salad dressing (boiled or may- 
onnaise) 
Utensils Needed 
dish pan 
paring knife 
can opener 
lemon reamer 
pie plate 
tablespoon 


Wash and drain the lettuce. 
it and put it in a cool place to crisp. 
Place some of the lettuce on each plate. 
Open the cans of pineapple and lay a 
ring of pineapple on the lettuce on each 
plate. Extract the juice from the 
lemons. Peel the bananas, scrape 
them, and roll them in the lemon juice. 
Cut each banana in half crosswise and 
taper one end. Put the flat end of the 
banana in the hole in the pineapple 
ring, and place a generous tablespoon 
of salad dressing at the side. This 
salad is very attractive with a candied 
cherry on the tapered end of the 
“candle.” 


ee 


GINGERBREAD 


(Twenty portions of one two-inch square 
each) 


Recipe 


% cup Crisco 

1% cups sugar 

3 eggs 

1% cups molasses 

1% cups sour milk or buttermilk 
5% cups sifted flour 

1% teaspoons baking soda 

1% teaspoons cinnamon 

2 teaspoons ginger 

% teaspoon salt 


Utensils Needed 


tablespoon 
measuring cup 
large dripping pan 
large mixing bowl 
small bowl 

egg beater 

flour sifter 
teaspoon 

cake cooler 


ee tt 


Grease the dripping pan with a little 
of the fat. Put the rest of the fat into 
a large bowl and cream it. 
sugar, and cream the fat and sugar 
together. Beat the eggs very light and 
add them. Mix the molasses and milk 
in the bowl in which the eggs were 
beaten and add. Add the sifted flour, 
soda, cinnamon, ginger, and salt, and 
stir well to combine. Turn the mixture 
into a dripping pan and put it into a 
moderate oven; it will take from forty- 
five minutes to an hour to bake. Do 
not let the oven get too hot while the 
gingerbread is baking. The ginger- 


bread will be done when it shrinks 
from the edge of the pan and springs 
back when you touch it lightly with the 





(Twenty portions of one slice of pineapple | 


Shred | 


Add the | 
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Give 
your Teaching 
this Vital Touch 


You can make your teach- 
ing of many difficult subjects 
a hundred per cent more 
effective by the use of Pathé 
Educational Motion Pic- 
tures in connection with 
your regular text book work. 





Special educational releases 
are now available. Included 
are the series on Human 
Geography and Physical 
Geography edited at Har- 
vard, Nature Study, Current 
Events, and single pictures 
relating to other studies. 
Certain educational pictures 
| are now also available on 16 
m.m., film. 


| Teachers’ Aid Pamphlets 
are issued with all educa- 
tional pictures. 


Classified lists of all Pathe 
releases for classroom ust 
are now ready for distribu- 
tion. Write for a copy. If 
you will indicate the type of 
picture or program in which 
you are especially interested, 
we will gladly suggest the 
releases best suited for your 
purposes. Use coupon be- 
low. Pathé Exchange, Inc., 
| Dept. P-2, 35 W. 45th St, 
| N.Y. C. 


PATHE 


Educational 
Motion Pictures 











Pathe Exchange, Inc., Dept. P-2, 35 W. 
45th St., N. Y. C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me full infor- 
mation on PATHE PICTURES. | ami 
terested in a Program of motion pictures 
for 


the Purpose of_____ 
Name — 


i al 
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tip of the finger. Turn the ginger- 
bread out of the pan on to a cake 
cooler and let it cool before serving. 

Following are the number of calories 
furnished by each item of the menu: 

Qne cup carrot and potato soup, 
about 125 calories. 

Two rolls and butter or one sand- 
wich, about 268 calories. 

One-third cup canned cherries, about 
45 calories. 

One cup milk, about 170 calories. 

One cup cocoa, about 240 calories. 

Three-fourths cup turnips and pota- 
toes, about 150 calories. 

One-third cup blackberries or straw- 
jerries, about 110 calories. 

Three-fourths cup strained tomato 
sup, about 75 calories. 

turee-fourths cup creamed cheese on 
toast, about 376 calories. 

One portion candle salad, about 235 
calories. 

One portion gingerbread (2-inch 
quare), about 150 calories. 


The Study of Foods in the 
Primary Grades 
(Continued from page 37) 


Milk in Switzerland 


In Switzerland they have many 
mountains. 

They have many goats too. 

The goats give people milk. 

They do not pasteurize the 
milk. 





Milk in Normandy 
In Normandy women drive out 
to the pastures in little donkey 
carts filled with large cans. 
They go over the fields where 
the cows are grazing and milk 
them as they eat. They fill all 
the cans. The donkey is still 
harnessed to the cart and 
grazes where he pleases. 
After the milking is finished 
he is caught and the cans 
are gathered up and hauled 
to the milking room at the 
farmhouse. 


Milk in Italy 

In Italy they have goats 

to get milk from, because 

they have not enough cows. 
The people have to drink the 

milk that the goats give to them. 
The goat-boy goes from house to 

house and milks the goat 

right at the door. 


A poster was made of these reports 


ind illustrated by pictures cut from | 


id books and magazines. Other re- 
ports on the breeds of cows in various 
countries and the quantity and quality 
if milk they give, together with a little 
ustory of the cow, made an interesting 
ttudy. The material was gathered al- 
mst entirely from pictures in the 
National Geographic Magazine and 
farm magazines, as very little reading 


material can be found that is simple | 


though for primary children. 
Interest in local and world geogra- 
phy was stimulated by tracing the 
‘ips on a map of the city, drawing a 
‘arge map on the floor, and later mak- 
iig individual pictorial maps. Locat- 
ing the dairy centers which supply the 
particular city in which they live, trac- 
ig the route to the city, and locating 
“her dairy centers in different parts 
ifthe country, gave the children some 
towledge of local and United States 
graphy. In their study of milk in 
ther lands, a map of the world was of 
feat interest to the children, as they 

ted the desert lands, the far north, 

various countries. 

e building of a play city (using 
mcking boxes for dairy farms, pas- 
“trization plants, hotels, 


“tivities which followed, made the 
“udy of the milk supply more real. It 
jhminated in a play, “The Story of 
:” given by the children, telling 
the story of milk from the farm to the 
: The children made their own 
ae and set them to music, and de- 
‘ened their costumes and scenery. 
Again, interest in other lands is 
Simulated when foods from other 
untries are the center of study. A 
fee of children taken to see a fruit 
V from Central America and the 
‘st Indies discharge its cargo of 
(Continued on page 74) 


houses, | 
“ores, trains, and trucks), and the | 
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T hadnt figured 
on being 
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Sick— 


How discouraging is the / 
period of convalescence, ; 
when the unpaid bills keep 
piling up and there is noth- 
'ing coming in with which 
'to pay them. A single ill- 
/ness or accident often dis- 
| sipates the savings of many 
years—all because the 
teacher “hadn’t figured on” 
being disabled. 





| 


How different every- 
thing is when the Postman / 
brings a monthly check / 
from the T. C. U.! é 





| “Your letter, with the enclosed check,” writes 
Anna B. Kennedy, Brookfield, Mass., “came as a 
delightful Christmas present, just as I was feel- 
ing in the depths because of hospital, nurse and 
surgeon bills, to say nothing of a substitute earn- 
ing my school money. Words are wholly insuffi- 
cient to express my appreciation.” 





No Place in the Budget 
| for Doctors’ Bills 


Many a teacher, like Anna Irene Jenkins, Los 
| Angeles, Cal., enjoys such good health as to make 
‘it seem unnecessary to provide for doctor bills. 

Fortunately, however, she did make T. C. U. pro- 
vision. We quote from her letter: 


“I deeply appreciate your courtesy in caring 
for my claim. I am so used to being well I had 
left no place in my budget for doctors’ bills and 
your check was certainly a Godsend.” 





You Aren’t Half as Sick 
When You're Sick 
Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 
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Get On the T. C. U. Payroll 
Before It Is Too Late 


Our records for many years prove that one 
teacher in five suffers enforced idleness and loss 
of salary every year because of Accident, Sick- 
ness or Quarantine. Your turn may come—it 
often does—when you least expect it. How for- 
tunate it was that Miss Amanda E. Sharpe, San 
Francisco, Cal., had her T. C. U. Umbrella when 
she so suddenly needed it! In the twinkling of an 
eye it happened. She writes: 


“The morning I met with my accident, I never 
felt better in my life. I even thought about it, as 
I walked to school. The next moment I was in- 
jured severely. How little oné knows what can 
happen!” 


While you are still in good health and free 
from injury—before it is too late—get your name 
on the “T. C. U. Payroll.” Enjoy that comforta- 
ble feeling of knowing that the Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters stands ready to guarantee you an 
income when your regular income is cut off by 
reason of Accident, Sickness or Quarantine. 


Don’t put it off—don’t wait until it is too late 
to protect yourself under the T. C. U. umbrella. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then 
mail you full particulars of how we protect 
teachers. Please do it today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
790 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 790 T. C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Ee ; 


DT ee ee CE Ee ok Ye @ vince , 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


| 
| 
| fits. 
| 
| 
| 
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The Educators 


Beneficial Association 


Woolworth Building, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
Organized 1910 


A Mutual 


Sickness and Accident Association 


Which Protects TEACHERS ONLY 


This is the Association which accepts you into membership and keeps 


you, regardless of how many times you may receive benefits. 


Join the E. 


B. A. and be assured of protection when you actually need it. 


E. B. A. Certificates of Membership provide protection against Sickness, 
Accident, Quarantine, Natural and Accidental Death. They cover All 


Diseases. 
takes a vacation. 


Benefits are paid the Year Round. E. B. A. protection never 


Every Certificate of Membership is backed by the Association’s eighteen 


years of continuous service to teachers everywhere. 


Thousands of satis- 


fied members have given voluntary expression to the advantages which E. 
B. A. membership affords them; to the promptness and fairness accorded 


them in the payment of their claims. 





THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Please mail me at 
tection for TEACHERS ONLY 
request will not put me under the 


Name 


Address 


once full information about your pro- 
I understand that this 
slightest obligation 


Why not give yourself this 
same comfortable feeling? 
Mail the coupon today. It 
will pay you well to in- 
vestigate. 

No medical examination re- 
quired. Claims paid with- 
out affidavits. 











This Poster 
in Bright Colors 
FREE 


For Your Classroom 





EACHING, graphically, a lesson 

in correct diet, this poster 
should find a place in the classroom 
where principles of eating are 
taught and in the lunchroom 
where these principles are practised. 
As well as its dietary lesson, the 
poster also holds interest in its 
vivid portrayal of the land where 





Gathering Dates in the Orient 


7 





18 inches wide, 24 inches high 


dates are grown and the method 
of picking and transporting them. 


DROMEDARY DATES 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY, Dept. N19 
110 Washington Street, New York City 


Please send me the Date Poster. I enclose 4c. ir 
stamps to partially cover cost of posting. 


Namoe............ 
a 
Address....... 


Great Characters in American 
History 


(Continued from page 28) 


Patrick Henry was then employed by 
the defendants. The case was called 
in December, 1763. The people of the 
state vaguely sensed the approach of a 
great political upheaval, and gathered 
to hear what Henry would say in de- 
fense of the validity of an act of their 
assembly. When Mr. Lyon, attorney 
for the plaintiff, had argued his case 
briefly, Patrick Henry rose to speak. 
At first awkward and faltering in man- 
ner, he was soon carried away by his 
subject. He raised, for the first time, 
the question as to the king’s authority 
to interfere with the legislation of the 
colonies relating to their domestic af- 
fairs. He boldly and fearlessly denied 
that the king possessed such a right. 
This met with the approval of the com- 
mon people of Virginia, and the jury 
had hardly left the box before they 
returned with a verdict of one penny 
damages! Henry had wrested victory 
from the jaws of defeat, and sown the 
seed of rebellion in the fertile soil of 
Virginia. 

In May, 1765, Henry became a mem- 
|ber of the House of Burgesses. About 
the time that he took his seat a copy of 
the Stamp Act was received by the 
House. The colonies were to be taxed 
through this act against their consent 
and over their protest. Should Virginia 
tamely submit? This question vexed 
the leaders then in the House. Little 
did they dream that the problem would 
be wrested from their hands. 

It was on May 29, 1765, his twenty- 
ninth birthday, that Patrick Henry rose 
from his seat in the House and moved 
the adoption of a series of resolutions, 
three of which read as follows: 

“Resolved, That the taxation of the 
people by themselves or by persons 
chosen by themselves to represent them, 
who can only know what taxes the peo- 
ple are able to bear, and the easiest 
mode of raising them, and are equally af- 
fected by such taxes themselves, is the 
distinguishing characteristic of British 
freedom, without which the ancient con- 
stitution cannot subsist. 

“Resolved, That his Majesty’s liege 
people of this most ancient colony have 
uninterruptedly enjoyed the right of be- 
ing thus governed by their own assembly 
in the article of their taxes and internal 
police, and that the same hath never 
been forfeited, or in any other way giv- 
en up, but hath been constantly recog- 
nized by the kings and people of Great 


Britain. 

“Resolved, therefore, That the Gen- 
eral Assembly of this colony have the 
only and sole exclusive right and power 
to lay taxes and impositions upon the 
inhabitants of this colony; and that ev- 
ery attempt to vest such power in any 
person or persons whatsoever, other than 
the General Assembly aforesaid, has a 
manifest tendency to destroy British as 
well as American freedom.” 

The leaders of the House were thun- 
derstruck and dazed. They bitterly op- 
posed Henry’s resolutions. Jefferson, 
who was present as a spectator, says 
that the debate which ensued was “most 
bloody.” Supported by Mr. Johnston, 
the member from Fairfax, Henry alone 
directed the battle. Coming to the cli- 
max of his terrible invective against 
the injustice of the Stamp Act, he said 
in the most solemn tone, “Tarquin and 
Caesar had each his Brutus; Charles 
the First his Cromwell; and George the 
Third (“Treason,” shouted the speaker 
of the House, and members from dif- 
ferent parts of the House echoed “trea- 
son,” “treason!” Henry paused until 
the rude clamor had died away, and 
then raising himself to his full height 
he continued defiantly)—and George 
the Third may profit by their example. 
If this be treason, make the most of it.” 

On the next day the resolves passed 
the House “by a very small majority, 
perhaps of one or two only,” Henry 
afterwards wrote. His great work in 
the cause of American freedom was 
done. His resolutions spread with un- 
canny rapidity, and kindled the spark 
of patriotism throughout the colonies. 

Henry continued as a leader in the 
House of Burgesses until 1775. During 
that eventful period he led the opposi- 
tion to the king and Parliament. - Dur- 
ing 1774-5 he was a member of the 
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Fat Need Not Come 


Science has found the reason why 




























grow fat. Thatreason lies largely ina defective } Despite th 
gland. To some that trouble comes in early § dren still 
years, but to most people after 40. great stri 
A certain gland, which largely controls § correction 
nutrition, becomes weak. Then food, which § tion. At 
should go into fuel and energy, deposits § tion been 
itself in fat. youth in : 
No starvation, no over-work, can rectify § recognize ° 
that condition. Both are harmful. The right § fed, havin 
remedy is to activate an under-active gland. § anced rat 
Physicians the world over now employ it, §f backward. 
That is the method employed in ls The N 
prescription tablets. They are based onscien. § “S 4 . 
tific research on the causes of excess fat.A § minted ou 
famous medical laboratory perfected them, Rang f 
People have used them for more than 20 years § "8" Ao 
—millions of boxes of them. You can see the § '¥¢S t ~ 
results in every circle—in new youth and _— dir 
beauty, new health and vitality. > TI 
Do what your friends are doing. Correct § ™thers, t 
the cause of excess fat. Don’t starve, don't Vell-to-do 
over-work. Take four Marmola tablets daily J 8 t 
and watch the delightful results. You must § Pe? foo 
correct the cause. Ten unkne 
Do this, because this is the scientific way. § #40 is 
Results you get without it cannot last. Do it BH imong othe: 
because multitudes of people, all about you,  ewn-ups—t! 
have proved its efficiency. Do it now. Every =p wy 
day of delay means that your life is not being  soklet, “Sau 
lived at its full. nve found 
Marmola prescription tablets are ‘cholare” 4 
sold by all druggists at $1 per box. Then Sauerkr 
If your druggist is out, he will get tineral salts 
them at once from his jobber. es for the te 
MARMOLA sed ith 
Prescription Jablets wlanced ratic 
Pleasant Way toRedwe The booklet ne 
‘te healthful } 
" delicious w 
BRIDES-TO-BE!- wat teachers 
: co 1 guarantee to save you money on the * use judici 
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ge home! Write for FREE HOOK on W n pad —~ A, ‘ 
y “i Rictan, THECATHEDRALOP ENGRAVING Ine te and p 
18 Langenberg Bldg. St. Louis, Misssert 
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WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer an 
all gathering butterflies, 
insects? I buy hundreds of ki: 
ions. Some worth $1 to $7 
prices Send 10c (not stamps) for my il- 
ustrated Prospectus before sending butter- 
flies. MR, INCLAIR, Dealer in Insecta, 
Dept. 121, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 


FREE! 


Gown Making 
Lessons 
Why pay big prices for 


Ready Male 
Gowns and Dresses? In a few week! 
spare time work, at your ow? 
you can learn to design and create # 
tractive, original gowns an 
yourself at big money savings. 


Gown Creators—Designess 
Fr hae ee! 


with satin col. Over 28,000 women including ™ 
lar, tie ends, teachers have taken up this f 
sleeve bandsand ing work, Théy now designand™ 
skirt band. A their own gowns and have three? 
charming schoo! = ) 
dress. Franklin 25 Many original gowns a8 
Institute train- erly had Ready Mades. 


ee eee eet ~— Mail Coupon Immediately 
ACT TO-DAY 


one third the 

shop cost. 

_—_—-—— CUT HERE —- — 
COUPON 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. L602, Rochester, N.Y. 


Rush to me at once, 32 page illustrated “oe a 
BOOK” with FREE sample lessons in the eeeteecanenen 
checked. Send full particulars. 


ne Gown Designing. 
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“Well-Fed” Child 


Despite the fact that thousands of chil- 


dren still suffer from mal-nutrition, 
seat strides are being made in the 
correction of that unfortunate condi- 
tin. At no time has so much atten- 
tin been paid to the requirements of 
youth in a physical way. 
recognize that unless the child is well- 
fed, having the advantages of a bal- 
anced ration, mental development is 
backward. 


As The National Kraut Packers have 
pointed out, the school teachers are at 
the very front in this crusade for the 
velfare of their wards. Many a parent 
wes them a debt of gratitude for 
woper directions in feeding their chil- 
fren. Through the teachers’. the 
mothers, too, have “gone to school.” 
Well-to-do Americans are “high feed- 
rs,” as the nutritians say, and im- 
oper food habits are given the chil- 
ren unknowingly, for “a child’s whole 
vation is endless imitation.” 
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‘mong other foods—-good for children and 
fown-ups—the school teachers have recognized 
fuerkraut and have distributed to their pupils 
nd their parents, hundreds of thousands of the 
soklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health Food.” They 
uve found that Sauerkraut and Sauerkraut 
mee tend to keep the intestinal tracts of their 
‘eholars” free from disease producing germs. 
ten Sauerkraut has vitamins for growth and 
rineral salts for the blood and building quali- 
*s for the teeth and- bones. And there are so 
many ways in which Sauerkraut can be com- 
ned with other foods making a_ perfect 
vanced ration. 


he booklet not only quotes noted authorities on 
te healthful properties of Sauerkraut, but gives 
" delicious ways of preparing. We will gladly 
end teachers as many of these booklets as they 
‘2 use judiciously. 


To reap the full benefit of this wholesome, de- 
ious food only the best should be recom- 
ane and purchased. When buying look for 
















Emblem of First Quality 


The Emblem printed 
herewith on can or 
container—used only by 
licensed members of 
the Association — al- 
ways means First Qual- 
ity Sauerkraut—Sauer- 
kraut made in _ the 
— sanitary way; in 
: : absolutely sanitar 

Manta and in accordance with the highest 
overnment standards. 


| Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 
Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 


Authorities | 


| 





|of tax money, and duty of the tax- 
| payer, each came in for its share of in- 
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Continental Congress, serving on some 
of its most important committees. In 
the second Virginia revolutionary con- 
vention in 1775, Henry moved the adop- 
tion of resolutions providing for the 
arming of the militia, because he saw 
that war with Great Britain was inevi- 
table. 

The resolutions passed, and Henry 
was made commander-in-chief of the 
newly organized army. This commis- 
sion he resigned on February 28, 1776, 
because his work was hampered by the 
Committee of Public Safety. He served 
on the committee which drafted the first 
constitution of Virginia. In 1776 he 
was elected governor of Virginia. 
From then until 1790 he served either | 
as governor or as member of the state | 
legislature. 

Patrick Henry declined to serve as 
delegate to the Constitutional Conven- | 
tion of 1787, because he was opposed to 
the organization of a strong central 
government, such as he had good reason 
to suppose would be formed. In the 
state convention of Virginia, called to | 
ratify the Constitution, Henry led the 
opposition. In his opinion the grant of 
power to the central government was 
dangerous to the liberties of the people. 
The first ten amendments to the Con- 
stitution, the so-called “Bill of Rights,” 
were added because of his protest. He 
was offered high offices in the national 
government—United States Senator, 
Secretary of State in Washington’s 
Cabinet, Chief Justice of the Supreme | 
Court, and envoy to France—but de- 
clined them all. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the Virginia legislature in 1799, 
but never took his seat, as he died at 
“Red Hill,” his estate in Charlotte 
County, Virginia, June 6, 1799. 

—_——_—_—_ 








Motivated Citizenship Training | 


(Continued from page 46) 

aspect appealed to the children very 
greatly. A study of the amount of | 
charity work done by the city, and who 
was entitled to receive aid, lent its 
share to the worth of the project. 

“Taxes” was a subtopic for another 
sixth grade. Tax levies, taxable prop- 
erty, appropriation of taxes, use made 


vestigation. Graphs were also made 
of a city dollar, showing the percent- 
age expended in each of the different 
departments. 

No attempt is here made to summar- 
ize outcomes of this project in other 
subjects than citizenship. Every child 
in the building had the advantage of 
knowing what children in other rooms 
were finding out. In every subtopic 
the question was repeatedly asked of 
the class, “‘How can we as children be 
of service in this connection?” The 
following are some of the most out- 
standing citizenship results of the 
project as a whole: 

1. An understanding of the inter- 
dependence of all people and our own 
indebtedness to one another. 

2. A better understanding of the 
meaning of taxation and a personal in- 
terest in all public property. 

3. A realization of the cost of care- 
lessness and indifference. 

4. Practicing etiquette and courtesy 
on streets, in crowds, and in public 
places. 

5. Acquiring a broad-minded and 
liberal attitude toward churches of all 
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P.P.CLAXTON 


Formerly U. S. Commissioner of Education 


Selects 31 Sets 


siCTURED KNOWLEDe 


“Books that inspire love for learning : 


For Tulsa Grade Schools 


After a thorough study of the various sets of books on 
the market, Dr. Claxton, who is nationally known in educa- 
tional circles, selects PICTURED KNOWLEDGE. 


He chose PICTURED KNOWLEDGE because he 
found that it best answered the need for a reference work 
supplementing the text book instruction. He discovered 
that PICTURED KNOWLEDGE was not only interesting 
and instructive, but written in an understandable language. 
These books contain just the material needed by the elemen- 
tary grade child. 


Tests Prove These Facts 


From actual class room experience teachers and educa- 
tors from all parts of the country tell us that PICTURED 
KNOWLEDGE is the only reference work that children be- 
low the 7th grade will read, understand, and enjoy. They 
have found that a group of grade children having access to 
various standard sets, will invariably show’a preference for 
PICTURED KNOWLEDGE. 


You are invited to send for further information by fill- 
ing out the coupon below. 





COUPON 


Marshall Hughes Co., 
2233 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


You may send me— 
() FREE 76 page Booklet. 
[} Complete 10 volume set for 10 


NEW EDITION 
10 Volumes 
Containing life story of 
Lindbergh. Price $49.90. 


hananibionanll 
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‘Theres a real 77 
in life when Lip 
the system is reqular 


OU can easily offset the con- 

finement of the classroom and 

the restricted diet of boardingout. 
Simply by letting Nature function in 
her own way. 

Nutrition specialists at Battle Creek 
have prepared a wide assortment of 
tempting foods of a corrective nature. 
Bran has been dressed up in dainty 
biscuits, fig flakes, delicious cereals, 
uppetizing porridge. Mineral oil has 


NORMAL 












been reduced to creamy caramel form 
that you eat. For changing the in- 
testinal flora, a remarkable new food 
has been perfected. 






All are anti-toxic, so beneficial to 
all. Those that are corrective promote, 
encourage, assure normal, wholesome 
regularity. For example —LAXA 
biscuits. These are crisp, crunchy 
biscuits of bran and agar-agar, deli- 
cately flavored, Ways to serve and eat 
For years Laxa has been used with 


them are many. 
at the 


success 


= 
> 





7 
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SAVITA—Yeast extrace rrvaling finest meat flavor. PROTOSE —Vege- 
table meat rich as choicest beef. MALTED NUTS—Delicious food drink 
teeming with bealth. FIG BRAN-—A dainty cereal of bran and luscious figs. 
"ZO" —Toothsome vitamin cereal everyone enjoys. VITA WHEAT— 
Appetizing all-wheat 6 minute porridge. BRAN BISCUIT Crisp, tasty, 
wholesome Oran crackers. AAXA-— Crunchy biscuits of bran and agar-ayar. 
LACTO-DEXTRIN -- Refreshing anti-toxic colon food. PSYLLA— Seeds 
that eweep thru intestine, PARAMELS—Creamy caramels of mineral vil. 


BATTLE CREE 


(“SANTYARTUM ) 


HEAL I JH FOODS 








Buttered Laxa Biscuit 
Laxa may be eaten dry like toast, with 
or without butter, or served in soup, with 
DA gravy, fruit juices or milk, Featured 
this month at all Health Food Centers. 


famous Battle Creek Sanitarium 
and similar institutions all over 
the world. 

Together with the other health 
foods in the Battle Creek line, 
Laxa is sold by your Health Food 
Center—usually the leading grocer. 
Ask him to show you the variety 
of good things that mean so much 
to the fullest enjoyment of life. 


Free Diet Service 
At Battle Creek we 
maintain a staff of grad- 
uate dietitians to advise 
you on any diet prob- 
= lem. If you will write 

to Ida Jean Kain, our chief 
dietitian, she will send you sug- 
gestions for your particular diet. 
“Healthful Living,’ a most inter- 
esting and helpful book, written by 
a leading nutrition expert, will be 
sent free if you write your name 
and address on the margin of this ad 
and send it to us. It describes with 
recipes many of the foods used in 
the Battle Creek Diet System. 
The Battie Creek Foon Co., 
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EUROPE 


New York 
Sen Francisco 


Philadelphia Boston 


Loe Angeles Portland, Ore. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Our eighth consecutive Summer Cruise—a wide-reaching voyage 
covering: Madeira, Cadiz (Seville), Tangier, Gibraltar, Malaga, 
Naples, Athens, Constantinople, the Holy Land, Cairo, Leghorn 
(Pisa), Monaco; returning via Paris and London. The supreme 
opportunity of worth-while Summer travel—well-planned itineraries 
—glorious days at sea—alluring shore excursions— moderate rates. 


By s. s.“California” from New York July 2 to Aug. 29, 1929 


THOS. COOK & SON 


Baltimore 







Dept.131, Battle Creek, Mich. 
— - me 
COOK'S &x3i CRUISE) 


Washington 
Toronto 


St. Louis. 
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Chicago 
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FREE TRIPS 
to EUROPE 


We want you as our representative 
to interest other teachers in the 


meeting of the World Federation 





of Education Associations in 

Geneva, Switzerland, next July, and COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
our educational tours in connection 

with that meeting. A few hours AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 
work each week among your friends Address 


will assure you a delightful, free 
trip to Europe and the convention 
as our guest. 

This Bureau, now 40 years old, is 
not a tourist agency, but operates, 
like a university, under a charter, 


UNIVERSITY | 
AND GENERAL TOURS 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 


Managers 
110 EAST 42” ST. NEW WORE Case | 


EUROPE 


$395» 


of University Tours 








without profits. This means better 
tours for less money. Instead of 
humdrum guides our leaders on 
these tours are outstanding edu- 
eators from Smith, Cornell, Har- 
vard, ete. 


OUR 


May we send you 
fall detaile? 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
31 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 














452 Fifth Avenue, 


VACATION in EUROP 


TEACHERS - 1929 - STUDENTS 


Select Summer Tours from - $ 
Vacation Tours from 


Organizers Wanted. 


790 
$340 
Independent Travel 


STRATFORD TOURS 
New York 
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|Making a Window Transpar- 
ency from Health Posters 
(See pages 34-35) 


These designs may be used for a win- 
dow transparency. From heavy con- 
struction paper cut four frames 14% 
by 12% inches. Cut out the center ob- 
longs, leaving frame margins 1% 
inches wide. Paste white tissue paper 
over each opening. Trace the figures 
from one page on black paper and cut 
Lay the frame on one full- 
page design so that the printed picture 
shows through as a guide. Then paste 
the figures in place and add any needed 
details with a heavy pencil. Over this 
frame paste another so that the pic- 
ture is between the two. Use the re- 
maining two frames for the other full- 
page design. 





The Study of Foods in the 
Primary Grades 


(Continued from page 71) 


bananas, sugar, coconuts, and cocoa, 
became very much interested in the 
source and transportation of these 
foods. They saw the green bananas 
being taken from the boat and loaded 
into freight cars to be shipped away to 
other parts of the country. They saw 
great trucks loaded with the bananas, 
sacks of sugar, coconuts, and cocoa to 
be taken to the wholesale houses. At 
the wholesale houses the children 





found grocery trucks and wagons 
again being loaded with these products 
to be taken to the stores. They found 
grapes and nuts from Spain; dates and 
figs from Smyrna; cheese from Hol- 
land, Switzerland, and France; and 
olives, olive oil, and macaroni from 
Italy. 

At once they were eager to learn 
how bananas grow, what the plants 
look like, and how the fruit is picked; 
what sugar cane looks like; how it is 
planted; and how sugar is made. Pic- 
tures from the National Geographic 
Magazine and food books, lantern 
| slides from the Museum of Natural 
| History, and a trip to the botanical gar- 
dens and a sugar refinery, all helped to 
answer their questions. 

Those children who were able to 
read simple informational books on 
foods were assigned different parts to 
read and report to the rest of the class. 
Each child made a little booklet in 
which he wrote the class questions, and 
information as given by those report- 
ing on these questions. Many of the 
notebooks were illustrated, either by 
cut-out pictures or original drawings 
of the children. 

Bananas were brought back to school 
from the boat and baked for lunch. 
The food value of bananas as compared 
with other foods was explained by the 
cooking teacher, using charts which 
showed different elements in foods. 
Sugar cane was brought into the 
schoolroom and the juice squeezed out 
and boiled into sirup. The value of 
sugar in the diet was discussed. 

Some interesting facts in elementary 
science were brought out in these dis- 
cussions. The children learned that 


shoots, not seeds; that bananas grow 
upward on the tree; that bananas come 
from the banana flowers; that a plant 
bears but one bunch of bananas. They 
learned why bananas are picked green 
for shipment, how sugar becomes white, 
how cheese ripens, and the difference 
between cocoa and chocolate. 

Interest in the geography of other 
lands was increased by tracing the 
transportation of the foods from the 
other countries to the United States. 

A study of the sources and transpor- 
tation of foods from other countries 
may culminate, as with one group of 
children, in a moving picture made by 
the class. The children’s own draw- 
ings were used and rolled on a reel they 
had made. A pantomime of food scenes 


dren making their costumes, painting 
mime acts. 


The greatest value of a study of the 
source and transportation of foods is 





the understanding which the child 


bananas and sugar cane grow from) 
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gains of the world about him as he ac- 
‘yires a realization of the many fac- 
tors and elements that enter into the 
process of food-getting to-day. 





Geography Textbooks 
(Continued from page 27) 
the political boundary lines, relief, 
communication, climate, vegetation, 
products, density of population, com- 
mercial development, and other facts 
of distribution. 


DIAGRAMS AND TABLES 


The modern texts also have splendid 
diagrams, which are helpful if intelli- 
gently used. For instance, there are 
diagrams to illustrate the various posi- 
tions of the earth in its revolution 
sound the sun. A careful examina- 
tion of this diagram will enable one to 
gcure an understanding of the causes 
of the seasons. Such an understand- 
ing could otherwise be obtained only 
fom many pages of written material. 

The tables in the back of the geog- 
raphy textbook should be as familiar 
to the pupils as the rest of the book, 
for they are comparatively as im- 
prtant. Figures by themselves may 
je dull, but when interpretations are 
made of them, they become living and 
vial. Cities, countries, rivers, areas, 
production, and so on, may be com- 
yared by means of these tables, and in- 
ferences drawn. From these various 
wmparative studies valuable problems 
will arise. 








Modeling in the Elementary 
School 


(Continued from page 23) 


in high school, but they are too de- 
ailed for children. Toys furnish good 
illustrative material, if they are built 
m simple lines. Pictures of animals 
_ in a simple manner are of 
p. 
While the children are modeling, let 
w tell them about the sculpture they 
have in their own communities. In the 
August 1928 issue of the American 
Magazine of Art (Address: American 
Federation of Arts, New York City, 
Washington, D. C., or Lincoln, Ne- 
iraska) is an article, “Midway Studio,” 
ty Ruth Helming Mose, followed by an- 
ther article, “The Joyous Adventure 
i Bringing Art to the People,” by 
lorado Taft. In the September 1928 
ssue of the same magazine is an 
article, “Fred M. Torrey’s Decorative 
Panels for a Chicago Sky-Scraper,” 
showing a new type of modeling adapt- 
_to modern architecture. These 
wticles should be of interest to all 
American children and teachers. 
When the children study Greece and 
pt, modeling is almost a necessity 
Wenrich the study. Prepared clay is 
best medium for modeling statues. 
ap is a good medium for the talented 
hildren. The center photograph on 
page 23 shows correlation in such a 
study, _The children drew maps, 
dressed in costumes (made by them- 
selves), studied pictures of statues, 
modeled little statues, made drawings, 
poetry and compositions, and 
. ov gave an assembly for grades four, 
»i8.® and six. Contrast this procedure 
= fe 4 geography lesson with the old- 
? ashioned cut-and-dried type. Although 
of _— occupy only a small part 
‘ the picture, making them was one 
ay most important phases of the 








anety educators begin an article on 
in i the elementary school by justify- 
» bey value as it correlates with other 
“ool subjects. We cannot overesti- 
mate its value in this connection, but 
eo to me that even greater than 
‘ Utilitarian value is the real joy that 
F. ildren get from it. Life is full 
Ings we do from a sense of duty. 
woe naan give pleasure to those who 
it it and pleasure to those who see 
; group of children modeling sub- 
inte their own choosing show such 
‘nse interest and satisfaction on 
om faces that it is justification 
ug way amount of time and ex- 
. ithout an opportunity to 
model no child has experienced nd the 
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Did you receive a 


full extent the activities which help to 
make him a well-rounded personality. 


TYPE APPRECIATION LESSONS 
1. Secure Art Institute of Chicago 


| Bulletin for October, 1928 (price $.15), 
| and take about ten minutes of the time 








for morning exercises or the art period 
to have one child read aloud the article 
about Mestrovic. Cut out the pictures 
and pin them on the bulletin board so 
that the children will have an oppor- 
tunity to look at them closely. 

These pictures wiil be of supreme in- 
terest because of the love of all chil- 
dren for horses and Indians. Perhaps 
sometime the children will want to 
come to Chicago to see these wonderfu! 
equestrian statues. Perhaps they will 
get an idea of Chicago as one of the 
most important art centers of the 
world. The children of America can- 
not afford not to know something about 
this great sculptor, said by Rodin to 
be the “phenomenon of the age.” 

2. In February, send to the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago for post cards (three 
for $.05) showing pictures of the fol- 
lowing pieces of sculpture: 

“Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg,” 
by Daniel Chester French, American. 
(Original at Lincoln, Nebraska.) 

“Death and the Sculptor,” by Daniel 
Chester French, American. (Original 
in Forest Hills Cemetery, near Bos- 
ton.) 

“George Washington,” by Jean 
Antoine Houdon, French. (Original in 
State Capitol, Richmond, Virginia.) 

Stand these up on the chalk rail, or 
pin them on the bulletin board. Smaller 
children will like to look at them. Chil- 
dren of grades four, five, and six will 
be interested in reading short biog- 
raphies of these artists. It may lead 





them to bring pictures of other pieces | 


of work by the same artists. 

3. It seems to me that one of the 
easy ways to lead children to appre- 
ciate beautiful sculpture is to bring be- 
fore them pictures of sculpture we 


know they will like. For several weeks, | 


display on the bulletin board pictures 
of the following pieces of sculpture, 
which are very popular with children. 
(Post cards, three for $.05, may be ob- 
tained from the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago.) 


“Bartolommeo Colleoni,” by Andrea 


del Verrocchio, Italian. 

“Lo Spinario,” (Thorn Extractor), 
Greek, fifth century B.c. 

“Indian and Pronghorn Antelope,” 
by Paul Manship, American. 

“Joan of Arc,” by Henri M. A. 
Chapu, French. 

“Amazon,” by Franz von Stuck, 
German. 

“Dancing Girl and Fawns,” by Paul 
Manship, American. 

Perhaps the fifth- and sixth-graders 
who see the pictures will be interested 
in looking up the life of Paul Manship 
and will bring pictures of many beau- 
tiful pieces of work by this artist of 
our own time. 

Let us encourage the children to send 
for copies of the post cards they like 
best. For two cents, each child can put 
in his home a post-card reproduction 
of something beautiful. Perhaps it 
will take a little space in the corner 
that Mary has decorated with pictures 
of movie idols. We cannot overesti- 
mate the value of one simple little pic- 
ture of a beautiful piece of art in a 
place where a child sees it day after 
day. 


4. Show the children reproductions | 


of Madonnas by Luca, Andrea, and 








Giovanni della Robbia, and by Michael | 
Angelo, the greatest of Italian sculp- | 


tors. (These may be obtained from 
University Prints, Newton, Massachu- 
setts, or The Perry Pictures Company, 
Malden, Massachusetts.) The children 
will like to know that Luca della Robbia, 
by making Madonnas of glazed terra 
cotta, made them cheap enough for the 
poorer people to own. He was one of 


the stateliest characters of the fifteenth | 


century, true, strong, inflexible of will 
and purpose, energetic, earnest, a 
sculptor who was able to render the 
Madonna theme in a manner which 
simple people and children can enjoy. 
Pupils also enjoy the children por- 
trayed in Andrea della Robbia’s ren- 
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ERHAPS Santa Claus overlooked this im- 

portant point. But you can have’ your own 
Corona just the same. Our convenient payment 
plan makes it easy. 


Corona is the most modern of all portable 
typewriters—complete to the last detail—built 
just like a big office machine—but light and 
compact so that you can carry it anywhere. 


The keyboard is standard—and fuli size.. The 
two color, self reversing ribbon is twelve yards 
long. The carriage is 10 inches wide, with a big 
convenient line space lever. There’s a variable 
line spacer, back spacer, margin release and 
stencil device. 


No other portable typewriter has so many big 
machine features—It’s the finest Corona we have 
built in all our twenty years’ experience, 

Mail the coupon today ! 
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LC Smith and Corona Typewriters Inc. 
111 E. Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. 


Please mail me your new illustrated Corona catalog. 
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Good News 


School 

for 50 T 

eachers! 
The election excitement so interfered with 
business that although people from all parts of 
the country are sending for Sweet-Toned Wil- 
liams Christmas pianos, it now looks like we 
will carry over the New Year from forty to fifty 

of these fine instruments. 

These Christmas pianos are real beantic All are 


of that velvety perfection of finish which brings out 
the rich m w- 4 f the carefully selected mahogany 
walnut an ak The rich, sweet, mellow tone is 
similar to Sat of the highest priced and most famous 
Tha Kes, 

For forty years the Sweet-Toned Williams have 
been and are now used by the mana nidds of musical people 
Among them we mention Prof. BE. 0. Exeell and Prot 
smareee iu Gabries the we i known Sunday school 
mn writers whose music most of you school teach 
ers have sung fr the time you were “‘Sunbeams’’ in 
Mrs, Jones’ Sunday whool primary class up to the 
present day when many of you are Sunday chool 
teachers yourselves 

We do not sell the Sweet-Toned Williams through 
agents or «ke alers, for they would have to add from 
$150 to $250 to cover their profit and expense, and 
for which our customers would not get any benefit 
We ship the Sweet-Toned Williams direct from the 
factory at the factory price to people who buy them 
for their own use We pay the freight and give you 
full thirty days to see if you like the piane If you 
de not think it a handsomer, sweeter-toned piano 
than most of the pianes in your neighborhood, it 
comes back at our expense, 


Special New Year’s Clearance Sale! 


If you or a friend need a school piano or an_up- 
right or Baby Grand, write quick for our Special New 


Year's Clearance Sale Discount to teachers and our 
‘Teacher's Co-O)perative Plan, This will help you to save 
the salary of a month or two and also tell you how 
to earn some goad money on future sales Mr. ¢. 

Gardner, Advertising Manager tor the Normal In- 
structor, whose name you always see at the top of 
the first page of this splendid magazine, bought a 
Sweet-Toned Williams from us several years ago and 
told us last week that we might tell you teachers that 
it is an exceptionally sweet-toned, satisfactory in- 


strument 
Now, do not delay——write ws a letter and tell us 


the kind of a piano you would like to know about and 
we will send you our Special Teacher's Proposition, 
amd tell you how_to get a satisfactory piano at a sat- 
istactory price. Beautiful pianos from 8200 up. Be 
sure to address Teacher's Department No. 120. 
Williams Piano & Organ Co 

illiams Piano gan Company 

. 
Chicago 











JOHN HANCOCK SERIES ———— 


When ~ 
Iam Sixty 


WANT to order the remaining years 

of my life, instead of having them 
ordered for me. I want to be able to 
enjoy fully those things that the de- 
mands of business have left so little time 
for—long visits with my friends; my 
books, music and flowers. I want un- 
limited leisure, if I am so inclined. I 
want to be able to travel, to see some- 
thing of the world beyond my cir- 
cumscribed daily round. I want time 
to grow old gracefully. . . . And, 
above all, | want to be free from finan- 
cial worries. I want an income that is 
safe and sure.” 

If these, or similar thoughts, have 
been yours, you will find our booklet, 
“Life Incomes Through Annuities,” of 
absorbing interest. Use the form below. 


INQUIRY BUREAU 


197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send booklet, “Life Incomes Through 
Annuities.” 


Name.......... 
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Announcing a 


PreventiveandRemedy 


for 


Seasickness 


TER five years’ research, 

two scientists dis- 
covered that small doses of 
sodium nitrite diminished 
the intensity of the responses 
of the vestibular nerve. 


Believing that seasickness 
was largely caused by over- 
stimulation of this nerve, 
they used sodium nitrite and 
met with success. Their work 
was reported in the Journal 
of the American Medical 
Association, April 14, 1928. 


Other ingredients were 
added, and the remedy was 
madeupinaformeasy to take 
and producing no unpleasant 
after effects—by Smith, Kline 
& French Company of Phila- 
delphia, a house with more 
than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury’s drug experience. 


Eskays 


Tablets 


Seasici chkness 


The results obtained by practi- 
cal tests of the treatment were 
extraordinary. 


Experienced travelers, who had 
previously suffered from mal-de- 
mer on every voyage, used the tab- 
lets, and for the first time in their 
lives made sea trips without the 
slightest sensation of discomfort. 


ESKAY’S TABLETS are ex- 
tremely effective in relieving sea- 
sickness, especially in its early 
stages, but their most striking 
benefit lies in their power to pre- 
vent the onset of this dread afflic- 
tion if taken immediately before 
sailing. They are easy to take 
and produce no unpleasant after- 
effects. 


If your own local druggist does 
not yet carry Eskay’s Tablets for 
Seasickness, either ask him to 
obtain them from his wholesaler, 
which he can do in a day or so, or 
send your order direct to us with 
a dollar bill, using the coupon be- 
low. We will send you postpaid 
the regular dollar size package of 
twenty-four tablets 


Smith, Kline & French Co. 


Established 1841 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Office: 2428 Whitehall Bldg., 


17 Battery Place 


BOWling Green 0507 


basescecmatunse iran enenan anand 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH Co., 

113 No. Sth St., Dept. A, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed is $1. 00 for which send me postpaid 

package of 24 Eskay’s Tablets for Seasickness. 
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derings of the Madonna theme. The 
Della Robbia Madonnas appeal to chil- 
dren because they are realistic in 


treatment. 
—_——_—__— 


Fire—Servant of Man 
(Continued from page 21) 


point of contact, and the friction gen- 
erates sufficient heat to cause the wood 
dust to ignite. The spark so made is 
then blown upon, tinder is added, and 
a blaze is produced. Fire is ‘often 
made by striking iron pyrite against a 
piece of flint, and catching the sparks 
on tinder, which may be of shredded 
bark, punk, dried moss, grass, or 
downy feathers. Certain Malayan sav- 
ages struck together bamboo and bits 
of pottery to produce sparks. 

With the knowledge of glass-making 
and the development of the lens, the 
ancient Greeks often made fire by fo- 
cusing the sun’s rays upon some in- 
flammable substance. When _ steel 
came into use in later years, flint and 
steel were employed in obtaining fire. 
In time fire was produced by chemical 
reaction, as dipping splints tipped with 
potassium chlorate and sugar into sul- 
phuric acid, or by the use of sulphur 
and phosphorus or other forerunners 
of the match of to-day. Eventually, 
by combining yellow phosphorus, 
potassium chlorate, and several other 
ingredients, the friction match was in- 
vented. 

An important step in the develop- 
ment of artificial illumination was 
made when the savage first learned 
that he might pick a flaming brand 
from the fire and carry it with him. 
This was the beginning of the torch, 
and it was decided improvement over 
the stationary fire. Among the many 
materials used for torches were: a 
folded palm leaf; a roll of birch bark; 
candlefish; a rope soaked in resin; and 
pine knots, used by the early colonists 
of our own country. 

In many lands the candle followed 
the development of the torch. The 
candle differs from the torch in that 
it is a mass of fat or wax about a cen- 
tral wick. By capillary action the 
wick draws up the fluid to the flame, 
hence the candle will burn longer than 
the torch. Apparently candles were 
originally flexible cords or wicks cov- 
ered with wax which could be wrapped 
around a support or coiled in a saucer- 
shaped vessel. This type was followed 
by the rigid candle, which was made 
either by dipping the wick repeatedly 
into the candle material or by pouring 
it into molds. The Romans living over 
two thousand years ago had rigid 
candles of wax and tallow. Candles of 
bayberry wax and of animal fats were 
used during the colonial and revolu- 
tionary periods. Spermaceti, a fine 
grade of sperm-whale oil, was used be- 
fore the discovery of petroleum. To- 
day most of our candles are made of 
paraffin, which is obtained from petro- 
leum. 

Following the candle came the lamp, 
with its wick placed in a vessel of oil. 
Primitive lamps were merely shallow 
stones or shells for holding the oil and 
wick, The wicks were of moss, grass, 
or fibers, and protruded at one edge of 
the container. Later , lamps were clay 
saucers, which had been pinched at one 
side while the clay was soft in order to 
make a place to lay the wick. Finally 
the containers were closed at the top, 
leaving open only a spout for the wick 
and a few small holes through which 
the oil could be poured when the lamp 
was being filled. With the knowledge 
of metals, lamps of bronze and brass 
were made with one or more wicks, 
each with its individual gutter or 
spout. In time, glass was used to fur- 
nish a windbreak about the flame. 

As man’s knowledge increased, he 
experimented with many things in an 
effort to get better and cheaper light. 
In 1792, coal gas was first used for 
artificial illumination by an English- 
man named Murdock. In 1810 an- 
other Englishman, Sir Humphry Davy, 
invented the first electric light, an arc 
lamp; and in 1879 Edison made the 
first successful incandescent electric 
lamp. 

To-day we take for granted the 
possibilities which lie in the flare of a 
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match and the glow that results as a 

ory B finger presses an electric push button. 
® seldom do we stop to think of the 

ages that have passed since man first 
triumphed over cold and darkness by 

c making fire his servant. 





The Constitution of the United 





_ 

To 

Hs States 

rub, (Continued from page 32) 


the high seas shall be called piracies 

and felonies, to define what wrongs 

‘te IB shall be called offenses against the law 

wus of nations (the rules that nations 
ysually follow in dealing with one an- 
other); and to decide the punishment 
for all such crimes; 

To declare war, grant licenses to pri- 
yate citizens to capture an enemy 
country’s ships, and make rules con- 

why; cerning captures on land and water; 


hon To raise and support armies, but no 

money for that purpose shall be 
——§ granted for a longer term than two 
, years; 


Va To provide and maintain a navy; 
To make rules for the government 
sista ond regulation of the land and naval 
ei forces ; 
*™ To provide for 
«Tue militia to enforce 
ifier Wh Union, put down 
stop invasions; 
idMy™ To provide for organizing, arming, 
m,7i@ and disciplining the militia, and for 
an. B soverning such part of them as may be 
employed in the service of the United 
States, letting each State have the 
ion right to appoint its militia officers and 
to train its militia according to the dis- 
tipline prescribed by the Congress; 
tims, =6=6To govern the District of Columbia, 
and to have exclusive control over 
m,.07§ places purchased for the erection of 
sux: B forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, 
Nowee B and other needful buildings; 
at =To make all laws needed to carry out 
hiag B the powers given in this section to 
——§ Congress, and all other powers given 
by the Constitution to the Government 
of the United States or to any depart- 
ment or officer of the Government of 
vem ‘he United States. 


calling forth the 
the laws of the 
insurrections, and 


ears'§ Congress shall not prohibit the migra- 
Moles— tion or importation of such persons as 


~4i§ think proper to admit, but a tax of not 
more than ten dollars may be required 
to “A paid for each such person im- 
























The privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus* shall not be denied any person 
held against his will, unless public 
safety requires it (as in the case of re- 
bellion or invasion). 

No bill of attainder® or ex-post-facto 
law’ shall be passed. 

No poll tax or other direct tax shall 


LOTH be laid on the States except in propor- 
ALY ton to the population, determined by 
eure the census. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on goods 
os xported from any State. 
ur, the ports of the various States shall 
t Book treated with equal fairness; and a 
.m.m “888el going to or from one State shall 
— ™t be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
ste @ CUties in another. 
. »& _ No money shall be drawn from the 
oe Weasury except for purposes set forth 


law, and not then unless money has 
by law appropriated for these pur- 
} and a regular statement and 
nt of the receipts and expendi- 


from time to time. 
No title of nobility shall be granted 
the United States; and no person 
holding any office of profit or trust 
under the United States shall, without 
the consent of the Congress, accept any 
t, salary, office, or title, of any 
whatever, from any king, prince, 
® foreign state. 
ection 10.—No State shall enter into 
my treaty, alliance, or confederation; 
icenses to private citizens to 
an enemy country’s ships; coin 
bills print and send into circulation 
anythy credit (paper money); make 
legal ing but gold and silver coin a 
any bes in payment of debts; pass 
eg of attainder, ex-post-facto law, 


explanation see end of this installment, 


-—@ ‘apture 


Ville 





—-[§ To define what wrongs committed on | 


wane any of the States now existing shall | 


of all public money shall be pub- | 
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lor law invalidating the obligation of 
contracts; or grant any title of no- 
| bility. 

No State shall, without the consent 
,of the Congress, lay taxes on imports 
| or exports, except those necessary to 
jcarry out its inspection laws. 
|profit thus derived shall go to the 
| United States treasury. 

No State shall, without the consent 
of the Congress, lay any tax on the 
carrying power of a ship, keep troops 
|or ships-of-war in time of peace, enter 
into any agreement or compact with 
another State or with a foreign power, 
or engage in war, unless actually in- 
vaded or in such danger as will not 
jadmit of delay. 





| HABEAS CORPUS 


“You have the body; bring it before 
me in order that I may see whether the 
body is unlawfully held.” This, in 
| substance, is what a judge, upon the 
petition or request of an interested 
person, says to a sheriff or similar offi- 
cer in regard to some person held for 
trial or examination in a court. The 
writ of habeas corpus is one of our 
|safeguards of personal liberty. Were 
it not for the writ of habeas corpus, a 
person might be sent to jail or to an 
|insane asylum on a trumped-up charge. 
|An Englishman, in 1729, was released 
\from a French prison in which he had 
served thirty years, and no record of 
why he was put in prison was ever 
found. In France, blank forms called 
| “letters of seal” were once sold. Peo- 
| ple desiring to have enemies fined or 
imprisoned purchased “letters of seal’ 
| and wrote in the names of the accused. 
'Can you imagine a more absurd and 
| stupidly cruel legal device? 

However, in time of danger to the 
‘community or country the writ of 
habeas corpus may be suspended. 
Sometimes a government, to save it- 
self, must act more quickly and vigor- 
ously than it could through the usual 
processes of law. Thus Lincoln sus- 
pended the writ of habeas corpus and 
‘had the whole Maryland Legislature 
arrested when it looked as though the 
Legislature were going to pass an ordi- 


nance of secession. 
home Section 9.—Before the year 1808 the | 


BILL OF ATTAINDER 


A crime is a wrong against the 
State; a crime is a public wrong. If 
there is to be any penalty paid for 
|having committed a crime, it is after 
a trial in a regularly constituted court. 
\If a legislature takes up the matter of 
imposing a penalty upon some particu- 
llar person, its act is called a bill of 
attainder. In other words, a law hav- 
ing for its sole object the punishment 
|of a particular person is a bill of at- 
|tainder. In England people suffered 
|from time to time on account of the 
tyranny of some of the king’s minis- 
ters. The king was not punished, for 
there was a theory that the king could 
do no wrong. If any wrong was done 
by the king’s office, the fault was that 
of a minister who had advised the king 
badly. In the seventeenth century 
there were two ministers whom Parlia- 
|ment wished to call to account for their 
harshness. But the courts were cor- 
rupt, for the judges had been appointed 
by the king. Determined to bring two 
|of these ministers, Laud and Stafford, 
to account, Parliament passed bills to 
|punish them. The king was forced to 
sign the bills. Laud and Stafford were 
publicly executed. 

A bill of attainder did another thing 
which is very unjust. It often at- 
tainted the blood of one’s heirs—de- 
prived them of the right to inherit 
property and hold office. So unjust is 
la bill of attainder that the United 
States Constitution forbids the Con- 
gress or any State Legislature to pass 
one. Though in some cases a bill of 
attainder might relieve the people of a 
tyrant, nevertheless, it is a dangerous 
power in the hands of a majority in a 
legislative body, for any member might 
be made way with by a bill of attainder 
urged by some unfair rival. 
gether opposed to the fairness of a jury 


} 


trial, in which the pa Regn ee has 
ut who shall not | 


something to say a ; 
sit on the jury that is to try him. 


| (Continued on next page) 
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It is alto- | 





pee the train horizons of New Mexico are 
hidden primitive Indian pueblos, Spanish mis- 
sions, prehistoric cliff dwellings and buried cities—all 
set in the matchless scenery and climate of the South- 
ern Rockies. 


Through the Indian-detour—an exceptional motor 
outing of either two or three days, on the Santa Fe way 
to or from California—one may now explore this scenic 
region with complete comfort under Santa Fe-Harvey 
Co, management. Trained couriers—hostesses, as well 
as guides—accompany all cars. 


Two-day Puyé Detour, $40.00 
Santa Fé Trail and Old Santa Fé; Tesuque, Santa Clara 
and Santo Domingo pueblos, and the great cliff dwell- 
ings at Puyé. Two hundred scenic miles by Harveycar. 


Three-day Taos-Puyé Detour, $57.50 
All of the two-day Detour plus a magnificent one hun- 
dred and fifty-mile motor trip to Taos Pueblo, via the 
rugged gorge of the upper Rio Grande. 


Rates include every expense en route—motor trans- 
portation, courier service, meals and hotel accommoda- 
tions with bath. All details of Pullman reservations 
made in advance. 


Me. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines, 900-A Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Am interested in “Indian-detour” en route to or from California and Harveycar Motor Cruises Of 
the Beaten Path. Please send detailed information and descriptive folders. 
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Room & Bath 
Tuband Shower 


$3 to $5 


per day 





For 2 Persons 
$4 to °G 


per day 





and 



















MONTCLAIR 


New York’s newest and finest Hotel 
800 Rooms 
Radio in Every Room 


3 minutes’ walk from Grand Central, 
Times Square, Fifth Avenue Shops 


centres, leading shops and theatres, 
10 minutes to Penn. Station. 
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fy In the Grand S 
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vote; 
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Lexington Ave. 
49th to 50th St. 








800 Baths 


most important commercial 


Grand Central Palace 
only 2 short blocks away 


OO 


S. Gregory Taylor, 
President 





Oscar W. Richords 


Manager 
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A NEW WAY TO RAISE MONEY FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


TAKAMINE CORPORATION, 

35-10.36th Ave., 

Long Island City, New York | 
Please send me postpald......... Takamine Brushes which 

lL agree to sel! and will remit all money as ax as sold 
or in 80 days 

Name........... 

Address | 
City 

School........ , | 
Principal's Nan 

Por 90 dave’ credit give anme of your pastor and two or | 


three other references 


= and 


HYGIENE with the New Tufted 
Takamine Toothbrushes 


at the same time encourage ORAL 


What new equipment do you need in your school in order to 
teach better and stimulate the interest of your pupils? One 
of the best ways of raising money is through the sale by you 
and your pupils of the New Tufted Takamine Tooth Brush. 
It is a new design, modern and scientific in every respect. 
It is the correct tooth brush for every one, young and old, 
and your pupils can readily sell it for 10c¢ each. 

Cost you Sell for Your Profit 
24 Brushes $ 1.44 $ 2.40 $ .96 
is Brushes 2.88 4.80 1.92 
100 Brushes 50 10.00 4.50 
1 Gross (144) 7.50 14.40 6.90 
BS GORD cccece . ° 15.00 28.80 13.80 
J eee 37.50 72.00 34.50 

YOU NEED NO CAPITAL—WE SHIP AT ONCE 

Everyone uses tooth brushes and the new Takamine is so 
inexpensive that it can be changed often so that pupils and 
parents and their neighbors and friends will gladly buy a 


generous supply to help your school or church fund. 





Up to 100 COPIES of HANDWRITING 
TYPEWRITING * a 
in various colors. ; c 
Quickest, cleanest, least 

expensive duplicator on 

the market, Notesize, ]5uperfine Heh 
$2.00 ; letter size, $3.75, 
complete with ink and 
sponge, postpaid, 4 
Refill composition, J 


on quantities. 
Graphic 









Co., 268 Latayette St., New York, N.Y, 





actua! mnnehines rey oy om DAY 
our direct-to-you easy payment plan and 10 days’ trialoffer, 
internaticnal Typewriter Ex,, 186 W, Lake $t., Dept,154, Chicago, il, 








Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— wim" 





We want school teachers to 
know and vaive Kondon's and 


to advise this comity habit to 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- 
ersaccepted this offer last season 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon's. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 





Send 





/ 


parents of your pupils. We will 
send you, not asample, buta reg: 
ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. 


Cli 


with the 20 or more names a 


the names of 20 or more 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


this ad. Mail it at once 
addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co, 





Take these four steps for pupils’ health 


4 « 
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EX-POST-FACTO LAWS 


| Suppose you have the freedom of 





getting an apple from your cellar 
whenever you want it. In fact, you 
have never had to ask permission to 
get an apple, no matter how many you 
might take. 
makes a rule that you shall ask per- 
mission to go to the cellar for apples. 
If the rule should be effective for any 
time before it was made, it could be 
properly called an ex-post-facto rule. 
It would seem most absurdly unjust to 
punish you for the apples you took be- 
fore the rule was made, yet ex-post- 
facto laws have been used by govern- 
ments. They were a terrible weapon 
of oppression. Such laws were used to 
wreak vengeance on an enemy, to 
crush a rival, to extort money. In the 
days when kings had more power than 
they have now, it was easy to make a 
rule or law declaring such and such an 
act unlawful, and then make the law 


| effective for all time prior to its enact- 


ment. The men who wrote the Con- 
stitution were, many of them, students 


| of history. They saw to it that no such 





unjust and absurd law could be 


passed. 
——@—— 


The Tiny Screech Owl 


(Continued from page 38) 


gruffly, “I don’t see how you can tell. 
You didn’t hear it!” 

“Not to-night, but I have before.” 

“Do tell us, please, Horatio,” said 
Grandma, 

“A screech . owl!” was Horatio’s 
answer. “I was a little scared myself 
the first time I heard it. I was alone, 
coming home from a party, last fall.” 

“The screech owl certainly makes a 
weird wail,’”’ commented Grandpa, “and 
sounds rather terrifying for a little 
fellow. He is only about eight inches 
long.” 

After supper Josephine wrapped up 
warmly; then she and the two boys, 
armed with a flash light, went to the 
thicket beyond the barn, to watch for 
their eerie friend. 

Time passed slowly in the darkness 
and stillness of the winter night. 
Josephine, sitting on an old log and 
leaning against a tree trunk, was almost 
asleep, when Albert gave a sudden ex- 
clamation of surprise. She saw him 
whirl; then the flash light in his hand 
turned its bright circle of light on a 
picture that wakened Josephine com- 
pletely. 

In a snowy bush nestled a little gray 
owl, staring dazedly from a pair of 


large, yellow eyes. 

“Hold the light! Hold the light! It 
dazzles him!” cried Horatio, and 
plunging in among the bushes he 
caught the little creature in his 
hands. 

A few minutes later, the three burst 
into the warm kitchen, a chattering, 
excited group. 

“We got him!” cried Rashe, trium- 
phantly. 

“He flew right past me,” Albert 
explained. “Such a silent flight, with 
never a rustle or a swish of wings! 
He just seemed to fall suddenly out of 
the sky. He came from his tree, I 
suppose.” 

“Well, well! This is studying na- 
ture at close range!’’ said Grandpa. 

The little owl made no effort te get 
away, seeming dazed and blinded by 
the lights. Meek, defenseless, and de- 
jected he looked. He was short-tailed, 
and his soft fluffy gray feathers nearly 
hid his sharp, curved bill. Two little 
ear tufts stood up from his head. - 

“The screech owl has two distinct 
phases of coloring,” Grandpa told 
them, “one gray, the other a reddish 
tan—both somewhat mottled, and with 
slight markings of white and black. 
They are found in nearly all parts of 
our own country, and in northern 
Mexico and southern Canada. They 
live mostly in the hollows of trees in 
orchards or thickets.” 

“They’re not barn owls, then?” 
asked Josephine. ‘This one was near 
the barn, and I thought he might live 

inside it.” 

“No. Barn owls are much larger— 
about seventeen inches long—and 
| different in many ways. Barn owls 








But to-day your mother | 
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COUGHS! 


are Nature’s way of shoy. 
ing rebellion against mal. 
nourishment or other cop. 
ditions that reduce resistance 
and strength 





screech OW! 
as he sound 
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Scott’s Emulsion|} .°” 
he Palace, | 

nourishes and strengthens | fmt ce” 
nd receptic 

the whole body and helps |firs. The - 
overcome the tendency to pl we 
take cold easily. Build up re. |i the ki 
sistance with Scott’s pighthood 
E Isi The artist 
mulsion. istic of 
“Story of Bill the Bold,” richly larly in Ju 
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ERE’S your 
ph chancetoown 
§ hTehD |“ that genuine Model T rt. 
Suane you've wanted—| Hi, ioe { 
on the easiest terms ever 
easel offered— at ONE-THIRD | gut "ne sho 
EASY ‘cel Com: childre 
OFF regular price! Id the diff 
LSE plete in every detail; back A wups, cu: 
spacer, etc., . City chil d 
CHINE GUARANTEE. Recognized the world » 1 
over as the finest, strongest, sturdiest, portable cottage 
built. Only alimited number of these splendid | Biould be t, 
machines available, To get one, you must 
act now! An interes 
Yours for 10 Days FREE | fai as 3 ¢. 
Send No Money 2 
Experience the joy this personal writing portable pastoral 
typewriter can give you! Use it ae See inte 
how easy it is torun and the splend i hg Interest 
ters it turns out. Ideal for the office desk, home, | Heat dairy 
traveling. Small, compact, light, conveniet’ |B Children, 
Don’t send out letters, reports, bills in poor a 
handwriting when you can bave this Corona a td in the 
such a low price or on such easy terms. uk ee 
In 
Carrying Case Included ol ge 
—If You Act Now _ e = 
free “ ntal 
gerrying case, oiler, instructions : An will 
mele proble 
40). Now isthe time to buy. This Hoo | 
repeated. Mail coupon now. ie TEMS 
Ss Eye Ch Saved — 
rst- 
By Using This Coupon _ 
1 ty Spa 
a Smith Typewriter Sales Corp. e chil 
t {Corona Division) Thur 
a Grand Ave., Chicago, Dept. 4 Today | 
' the Corona, F.0,B. Chicago. On arrival I'll epedl y is 
7 ent. Te? teop m ine, VN send Patets bread first. 
¥ ‘ou until then. Lamenhave days to try the - Neg} for w 
H Teturn my $2. You aretogive your # ile the 
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"| Band screech owls have one good point 
in common : they destroy many mice.” 
“We must carry him back now to his 
thicket,” said Josephine. “I’m glad we 
‘| Hound out what made the noise. The 
screech Owl doesn’t look half as scary 
as he sounded.” 





: | Bpicture Study —“‘Infanta Maria 
Theresa” 
(Continued from page 20) 


he Palace, he had to arrange all im- 
~rtant ceremonies, court festivities, 
»@ receptions for foreign ambassa- 
irs, The friendship between Philip 
nd Velasquez over a span of almost 
grty years remained unbroken, and in 
168 the king bestowed on him the 
nighthood of Santiago. 

The artist’s last public duty is char- 
) weristic of his life of service to Philip. 
. 


TT wa Se SS 


fly in June, 1659, Maria Theresa, 

 haghter of the king, was married 

»Louis XIV of France, and the entire 

@iMwanging for the ceremony fell to 

— Midgsquez. It was a tremendous task, 

e responsibility was too great 

i @ixthe already wearied artist to bear. 

ty after his return to Madrid in 

00, he fell ill, and died within a few 

» geeks. He has been called the 

ied Muinter’s painter,” for it is only to 

et. Hye who has himself tried to unravel 
RE 





ie mysteries of light and shade that 

js greatest genius is revealed. His 

r increasing value as a teacher and 

wurce of inspiration is undoubted. 
__»p—____. 


/Making the School Lunch 
Educative—II 
(Continued from page 33) 


an. Heat the whey and let it dry 
urn. If this black substance is 
i several minutes, it will resem- 
wood ashes. 
Detecting acid in sour milk— 
The presence of acid in sour milk 
n be shown by placing in it some 
w litmus paper. When the paper 
ms pink, it shows that an acid is 
resent. Sweet milk will not turn the 
imus paper pink. The children will 
binterested in learning that the lac- 
acid bacteria, which enter sweet 
and multiply rapidly in it, change 
ilk sugar into lactic acid and 
sour the milk. 
A Various resultant activities— 
Astudy of milk emphasizes its value 
8 food, and the children will be in- 
sted in making posters for other 
lidren or for their parents, to show 
y one should drink milk, how much 
k children should have each day, 
mM the different ways of using milk 
soups, custards, and so on. 

children enjoy making butter 
i cottage cheese, and, if possible, 
™ be taken to a modern dairy 
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An interest in the historical use of 
uk as a food may be stimulated at 
is time by telling or reading stories 
wut the domestication of animals by 

pastoral peoples. There may be 

interest in finding out about the 
mat dairy sections of the country. 
Children of all ages will be inter- 
“in the study and preparation of 
lk dishes” for the daily luncheon, 
in learning how to care for milk 
“milk utensils in the home. The 
of milk compared with other 
8 containing the same number of 
res will furnish some fine arith- 
ue problems. 
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) Irems From A ScHoot DAILY 
& NEWSPAPER 


‘Section from the daily newspaper 
® first- and second-grade room 
™ how a — of food for the 


“0l lunch ma made educative 
® little children” 


Thursday, Feb. 11, 
paiday is baking day. We set our 
rst. This is the recipe. (The 

for whole wheat bread followed.) 
e ile the bread was rising we made 
cup cakes. This is the recipe. 
- Tecipe followed.) We made 
tire ent cup cakes. Each pan held 
cakes 
e 





— 


and we baked six pans of 


id 


the afternoon, we put the bread 
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into loaves. There were six of them. 
We let them get light and then we 
baked them. 
These are the things we still have 

to do: 

1. Frost our cakes. 

2. Make the sandwiches. 

3. Get the cocoa ready. 

4. Clean our room. 

5. Get the tables ready. 

6. Practice songs to sing. 

7. Learn how to serve. 


ORGANIZE THE WorK TO Fit THE 
WHOLE GROUP OF CHILDREN 


If the children’s reading is planned 
to fit their varied interests, the same 
school lunch can motivate the work 
for the whole group of children, no 
matter how great the range in age 
may be. 

Reading material on the subject of 
foods for little children is very limited. 
Sometimes teachers have to prepare 
the subject-matter “stories,” placing 
them upon the blackboard or mimeo- 
graphing them. Little children are in- 
terested in the real foods and their 
preparation, in stories of the farmer 
and the grocer, in learning how to set 
the table, how to serve, and in having 
correct table manners. 

Children a little older are interested 
in the sources of food, in finding out 
which of the foods used in the school 
lunch are products of their own com- 
munity, which ones are products of 
their own state, which ones must be 
obtained from other states, and which 
ones must be imported from remote 
parts of the world. They like to make 
gardens and preserve the foods for 
winter, and they enjoy organizing 
food fairs. 

Older children can study many of 
the underlying principles of nutrition, 
food values, food elements, balanced 
meals, and so on. They enjoy doing 
things for the younger 
weighing and measuring them regu- 
larly, determining what they should 
eat, and encouraging them to eat 
proper food. 


SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS FOR THE UPPER 
GRADES 
Work in science which has been 
found profitable for the upper grades, 
besides that outlined in the study of 
milk, includes experiments showing: 

1. How to find the substances con- 
tained in common foods. 

2. The presence of gluten in differ- 
ent kinds of flours. 

8. The action of saliva upon starch. 

4. Methods of determining 
freshness of an.egg. 

5. The action of yeast. 

6. The action of eggs, baking pow- 
der, and soda as leavening agents. 

7. The principles involved in freez- 
ing ice cream and in making artificial 
ice. 

8. How to find out whether or not 
water is pure and methods of re- 
moving impurities. 

9. How to make hard water soft. 

10. The amount of water in fruits 
and vegetables and how to preserve 
them. 

11. How to test various foods for 
adulterants. 

12. How to make soap. 

13. The principles involved in the 
thermos bottle and fireless cooker. 

The equipment necessary for such 
work in science need not be large or 
expensive. Test tubes, test-tube hold- 
ers, stirring rods, bottles with glass 
stoppers (for acids), a cooking ther- 
mometer, two or three beakers, a glass 
funnel, a means of heating (solidified- 
alcohol stoves if there is no gas for 
Bunsen burners), a few cheap tea- 
spoons, tablespoons, pie tins, saucers, 
tumblers, basins, a pair of scissors, 
some cheesecloth, and a receptacle for 
refuse, are sufficient for all the experi- 
ments given above. 


Art ACTIVITIES 


The work in art is intimately con- 
nected with the activity of preparing 
the school lunch. A variety of posters 
and charts is always essential to em- 
phasize ideas of proper eating, and 
the children enjoy making them if the 
subjects for them are outgrowths of 
their own experience and if they fill 
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The Dream of 


a Vacation 
in KUROPE 


~. can come true for YOU 


TRIP to Europe is now 

within the reach of the 

average vacationist. The 
advent of the “tourist third 
cabin” plan has made it possible 
for teachers and students to 
travel abroad at a cost not ex- 
ceeding that of an ordinary va- 
cation in this country. 
Travel in foreign lands is tinged 
with mystery and adventure— 
unexpected things happening in 


unexpected __ places. Romance 
trudging on _ old-world roads, 
garbed in bright costumes. 


Quaint manners of strange peo- 
ples in countries as diverse from 
ours as though they were on an- 
other planet! 


Here cultural vistas unfold for 
the studious mind—here every 
changing scene teaches a more 
wonderful lesson. And along 
with thrills, along with educa- 
tional benefits, is the inestimable 
“social prestige” in one’s own 
circle, which is the happy lot of 
every traveler come home, 


Just a Glimpse of 
-What’s in Store 


There are many all-expense, es- 
corted tours to choose from in 
the booklet “EUROPE—1929”, 
varying in duration and cost, 
planned to suit your time and 
your pocket. 


Stately trans-Atlantic liners— 
the last word in shipboard com- 
fort, luxury, sports. Congenial 
companions. Lazy hours in a 
deck chair, wrapped in a ‘comfy’ 
robe. Invigorating walks on 
brine-stung decks. Waltzing 
through starlit nights. 


Every tour visits Paris—the gay, 
scintillating amusement center 
of the world. Brilliant boule- 
vards, cafes, cathedrals, theatres. 
Sightseeing trips which leave in- 
delible memories. Shopping in 
Paris. Thrilling experiences— 
wandering through the famous 
shoppes on the Rue de la Paix 
—perhaps here or there finding 
charming little mementos to 


MERICAN EXPRESS 


bring back to the 


homes,” 


Most of the tours visit Switzer- 
land, bearing its gleaming crown 
of virgin peaks. The _ scenic 
Brunig Pass railway climbing 
towards Heaven and Interlaken, 
in the embrace of serene lakes 
which gaze humbly up at the 
Jungfrau. 

Leaving the snow-capped maj- 
esty of the Alps, for “Beyond 
the Alps lies Italy.” 


Rome—S plendor. 


“stay-at- 


Naples— 


Gaiety. Florence—Art. Venice 
—Romance. Lido—Fashion. 
The Italian Lakes — Beauty. 


Germany—Legendry. Holland— 
Quaintness. The Riviera—So- 
phistication, England—Charm. 
And so on through Europe. A 
glorious dream journey. The 
adventure of a lifetime! 


Every Detail Arranged 
In Advance 


These tours have been carefully 
planned by the travel experts of 
the American Express Company. 
The members of the tour are re- 
lieved from the usual worries 
and bothersome details which be- 
set even the experienced traveler 
abroad, and are left free to en- 
joy every minute of their 
journey. 

The all-important matter of mail 
from home is also taken care of. 
The American Express Company, 
through its offices which ened 
the globe, offers free mail ser- 
vice to all traveling Americans. 


Are You Interested? 
Mail the Coupon 


A booklet entitled “EUROPE— 
1929” has just come off the 
press. It gives complete infor- 
mation and rates. Are you in- 
terested in a new sort of adven- 
ture when vacation time rolls 
around next summer? If so, 
send for it. It may show the 
way to make your dream of a 
trip abroad come true. 


Travel Department 


American Express Travel Dept., “I.” 
Name -.. 


Address 


65 Broadway, New York 

58 East Washington Street 
Chicago 

Market at Second Street 
San Francisco 


606 McGlawn-Bowen Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send “Europe—1929” to 
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SMARTNRas! Style! Individu- 
ality! Qualities you always 
associate with exclusive ready - 
mades. Lines that are mod- 
ish, becoming. Designs se- 
lected especially for your type 
Exquisite materials. Just your 
color, Smart tailoring. Dis- 
tinetive touches of hand work 
And at only half or a third the 
cost of garments of similar 
quality in the stores, 
Wherever you live, you can 
now learn at home, in spare 
time, to make your own clothes 
and to give them a smart- 
ness em! style you never be 
lieved possible in clothes made 
at home. New and practical 
method perfected by the Wo- 
man’s Institute, Students and 
graduates everywhere. 


Mail thie Coupon for Free Booklet 














WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 32-N, Scranton, Pa. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a 
copy of Making Beautiful Clothes, and tell me how 

I can learn the subject which I have marked— 
is Home Dressmaking 


Millinery 
Professional Dressmaking 


Cooking 


Name 


(Please state whether Mrs. or Miss) 
Address 
Thousands have 


Want Homework? Thousands | have 


taining reliable home employment of all kinds thru 
our methods, You can too! Stamp brings details, 


ELLER COMPANY, D-40, 296 Broadway, New Yor 


GRA RUNG ERER ON 


ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC 

FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $100 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. | 
443 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON aoc 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


real needs peculiar to the immediate 
situation. Decorating the table on oc- 
casional special days is always great 
fun for the children, and there is an 
opportunity to emphasize the princi- 
ples of color, design, and arrangement. 


Jf the learning from the standpoint of 


art is to be maximum, the children 
must be allowed to work out their own 
ideas, plans, and designs for all of 
their art activities, no matter how 
crude and unfinished the final results | 
are, although the teacher uses every 
opportunity to emphasize art princi- 
les. The children learn much more 
es such work than when they use pat- | 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 





New > 


eyes for old 


If your eyes lack lustre and tire 
easily, rejuvenate them with 


Murine. This harmless lotion i im- | 


parts a youthful sparkle to dull, | 
weary eyes and makes them feel | 


terns or follow the plan or device of an | much stronger. Also use it after | 


adult, however beautiful the result 


$< ————— 


under such a method. | 


Some Simple Sewing Projects | 


(Continued from page 40) 


Many of the pupils 
holders at home. 


made other 


TEA TOWELS AND Dust CLOTHS 


The pupils decided that they needed 
a few tea towels and dust cloths. Suit- 
able materials were discussed, and 
samples were secured, The purchas- 
ing committee bought 2 yards of glass 
toweling; 3 yards of unbleached linen 
crash, 27 inches wide; and 2% yards 
of cheesecloth. The committee was 


asked to be sure that the end of the | 
goods from which the cloth was to be | 


cut was even. If samples have been 


cut from a piece of cloth, the pur- | 


chaser sometimes loses several inches 
in evening the edge. 

Threads were drawn to serve as a 
guide for cutting. The towels were 
cut 1 yard long. A %-inch hem was 
folded, basted, and hemmed at each 
end with No. 40 white thread. 

The cheesecloth dust cloths were cut 
% of a yard long. One-half inch hems 
were folded and basted on all edges 
by the older pupils, and the younger 
pupils sewed the hems. 


CORRELATED ACTIVITIES 


The designs shown in the _ photo- 
graphs, samples of gingham with cross- 


stitch and the stitch used by the 
younger pupils, and a piece o€ quilted 
cloth were mounted in the School 


Sewing Book. In the book were also 


mounted samples of crash toweling 
and cheesecloth, with the width, price, 
and amount used for one towel and 


one dust cloth. 
——_@——————— 


Stories about Books 
(Continued from page 29) 


He therefore resolved to write his 
book, as he says himself, in such a 
way “that the melancholy be moved to 
laughter, and the merry be made 
merrier still.” He also planned to 
make it so simple that it could be 
easily understood, but full of wisdom 
for the thoughtful. Cervantes ac- 
complished all of these purposes. His 
book put a stop to the appearance of | 
sentimental romances of chivalry in | 
Spain and at the same time delighted 
all kinds of readers. By writing this 
story he succeeded also in giving the 
world a book that was never to go out 
of fashion, so truly did he show human 
nature as it is. 


Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, the | 


creator of Don Quixote, was born in| 
the university town of Alcala de 
Henares, in the year 1547. 
know what sort of boy he was; and 


we cannot be sure just where he went | 
to school or how -he spent his time. | 


We are told, however, that he came 


from a fine old family and. that his | 


father made a rather poor living by 


| doctoring people for simple ailments. 


When Miguel grew up to be a young 
man, he became a soldier and had 
many exciting adventures. One of 
them which he relates happened on a 
voyage from Naples to Spain. He had 
been stationed in Italy, but, hoping to 
remind the authorities that it was 
high time for him to be made a cap- 
tain, he set sail from Naples, with 
his brother Rodrigo, for his own coun- 
try. The vessel was attacked by | 
pirates and all on board were carried 
to Algiers as prisoners, 


We do not | 


exposure to sun, wind and dust 
to prevent a bloodshot condition. | 


60c buys a month’s supply. Try it! 
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OFFICIAL TOURS 


to the 
WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION CONGRESS 
meeting in 
Geneva, Switzerland 
July 26 to Aug. 3, 1929. 
Approved and endorsed by 
Augustus O. Thomas, President 
and the Travel Committee. 
7 Conducted Tours to choose from. 
British Isles and Continental Tours. 
Booking can now be made. Send for book- 
let describing in full the many interesting 
places included in these Tours. 


|f Walter H. Woods Company, 


80 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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WANTED 


A successful sales manager or salesman 
to ussume full sales control of a widely 
known and popular children’s reference 
set to schools throughout the United 
States. Experience in the selection, 
training and management of salesman 
in the book or educational field essen- 
tial. A big job for a big man whose 
past record commands earnings in big 
figures. Position available now for im- 
mediate closing. If qualified, write at 
once in detail. Address 

. L. MeGOWAN, Room 900, Garland 
Bldg., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago 
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10 New Desk Outline Maps |Bimes.: 
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LEADING STUDENT TOURS ‘300 


Cunard supremacy! 7000 satis- 


wd a pee They > - ple tee the 6 | 
STUDENTS. | WB 


ROIT | 
Park at C 
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RAVER © Cius 
Want $1260-$3400 Year? 
Work for Uncle Sam 


Teachers have a big advantage, because of their 
training and education. Over 20,000 positions are 
filled every year. These have big pay, short hours 
and pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin 
| Institute, Dept. L249, Rochester, N. Y., for free 32 
page book with list of positions now open to teach- 
| ers 18up. You will be furnished full particulars 
telling how to get appointment. 





YOU are cordially invited to send for our vil 
uable treatise, discourse or summary of the latest 
available information on disorder of the Bile # 
Liver function frequently resulting in 


ALL frovsre 


Gall-bladder irritations and disturbances 
causing Indigestion, Gas, Colic Spells, Acidity, Pais 
in Right Side, Constipation, Auto-Intoxication 18 
general ill-health, FREE. _UNGER PROD 

COMPANY, Dept. C42, 22 Quincy St., Chicas ™ 




















fe. Saint Teresa Little Flower Medal 


Cut out this advertisement and send 
to us with your name and address and 
we will mail you this Little Flower 
Medal absolutely FREE, without 
one cent of expense to you, 


DALE MFG. CO., Dept.li19,Providence,R.I. 
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PAUL JONES 
FREE STYLE BOOK 


Famous Uniform Dresses, Apiosh 
Apronolas, designed by Ferdnand, = 
by Hellman. Style book free. Wise today 


BALTIMORE 


a 
diy 


MORRIS & CO., Inc., 












414 NORTH 
BUTAW ST. 












Kill The Hair Root: 


My method is the only way to prevent ti the baie from 


Woes genta. Easy, painless, nosmines Booklet free. 
nclosing 3 red stamps. We mR .— beauty culture. 
} D.J, MAHLER, 15-A Mahler Park, Providence,R. 1. 
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IDEAL Bookcase) 
- the SCHOOLROOM | 


eed teen to User 
Os5 ¢ 


T CROWS W/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


MECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
tsdorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


tionally well adapted for the school library. 
d in different designs, materia) and 
Sold direct from factory only, which 
you a@ permanent source of supply for 
nal sections in the future, and also saves you 
siddleman’s profit. Price of three sections 
wn-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
dors, Universal Design, as illustrated above, 
inoak, $15.75; quartered oak, $18.25; imitation 
ny or imitation walnut, $18.25; genuine ma- 
yor walnut, $23.50. Other styles and finishes 
pondingly low prices. Shipped on a 
direct from factory at Little Falls, N. Y., 
: se at Kansas City, Mo. Write for new 
io, 24. 
C.J, Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manofacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Branch Warehouse : Nansas City, Mo, 
New York Show Room, 130 W, 42nd St, 
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‘profession for women. If you are thinking 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


TEACHERS: 


Like This Woman You Can 
“Bank” Savings Next Summer! 


€arn OVER $200 a Month in 
‘Pleasant Educational Work! 


Cervantes’ captors, finding impor- 
tant letters in the pockets of the young 
| Spaniard, judged that he was a per- 
son to be watched, and put him in 
handcuffs and chains and threw him 
into a dungeon. Later on, although 


he was made a slave, he was given a. 


little more liberty. He had some time 
of his own, part of which he spent in 
writing and the rest in planning some 
way of escape for himself and his com- 
panions. As time went on, the family 
of Cervantes in Spain managed to raise 
some money to ransom Rodrigo, who 
promised to send back a frigate secretly 
to rescue the prisoners. Meanwhile 
Miguel de Cervantes had a large cave 


teen or fifteen of the prisoners. 





| to his word. 
, but unfortunately the rescuers were 
'seen and the alarm given. One of 
Cervantes’ helpers turned traitor and 
the prisoners were all brought before 
Hassan. Cervantes honorabl took | 
all the blame upon himself, - re- 
fused to tell just what his ‘plot was, | 
even when he was threatened with tor- 
ture and death. Hassan spared ‘his 
life, but kept him in the strictest con- 
finement. 
mother and sister succeeded: in rais- 
ing money to buy his freedom. 

This was only one of the adventures 
of the author of Don Quixote, but it is 





real life meant. We can readily un- 


| derstand that a man who had lived in! 
a real dungeon and felt real chains | 


around his ankles and wrists would 
have very little patience with the sham 
sort of life that some of the romancers 
| put into their stories. All the loneli- 
ness, discomfort, and pain that he 
suffered must have helped him to see 
people and things as they are. 

Twice after his captivity in Algiers 
Cervantes was put in prison, though 
through no fault of his own. It has 
been said that Don Quixote was begun 
in jail, but there is nothing to prove 
| it. In the year 1605 Cervantes wrote 
the first part of the book that was to 
make him famous. By this time he 
| had become known as an author, 
particularly of poems and plays. The 
book became popular at once, but it 
was not until ten years later that he 
| finished the second part. 

Don Quixote as Cervantes wrote it 
is a big book of many pages. You 
would find in it many parts that would 
not interest you at all. There are 
many versions of the story, containing 
the parts that you will enjoy. You 
will find it a funny story, a story of a 
man full of dreams and fancies who 
found that the world was made up of 
very real things. While you are 
laughing at him, and at the same 
time feeling a little sorry that such a 
really likable fellow should be so ab- 
surd, 
mental and imitation knighthood, 
true knighthood, that is ridiculous. 
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| Beginners’ Sheet-Metal Work | 


(Continued from page 45) 


‘common nail flat. Place the tin on the 
end of a piece of hard wood and punch 
two holes through it, in the places indi- 


cated, by striking the head of the nail | 


with the hammer. Place the nail be- 
tween the dotted lines. 
the tin in a vise, bend it over the nail, 
to form the whistle (Z). To use the 
whistle hold it in the mouth with the 
open side out. Simple tunes can be 
played on this whistle. 

For the police whistle cut a piece of 
tin 3% x % inches (F'). Bend it with 
the fingers and mallet over round stakes 
into the shape shown (G). 
H and form it as shown (J). Open one 
side of J and slip it over G, completing 
the whistle (J). With a safety-razor 
blade or sharp knife carve from a small 
cork a ball about % of an inch in di- 
ameter. Place the cork ball in the cylin- 

drical chamber. Holding the thumb and. 
first finger over the open ends of the 
| cylinder, blow through the mouthpiece 
| (1). This whistle will blow just like a 
police whistle. 
For the bird house shown in the draw- 
jing, cut the top off a tin can, making the 








dug in the garden of Hassan Pasha, the | 
ruler of the city, and in it he hid four- 


Miguel’s brother Rodrigo was true | 
He sent back a frigate, | 


After five years Cervantes’ | 


enough to show that he knew what) 


remember that it is only senti-| 


Then, holding | 


Next cut | 











1): you yearn for more remunerative, more attractive work 
than teaching? Do you desire interesting educational work 
where ambition and conscientious effort are generously rewarded? 
Do you quicken to the news of a fresh chance where at each suc- 
Cessive step upward a better and bigger business opportunity is 
yours? If you do, this announcement is addressed to you personally. 


Get Your Start This Coming 
Summer! 


You can make your first successful 
start this summer. The 20-year 
successful WEEDON Way can be 
your way to success! This new field 
for teachers makes a most logical 
appeal to those who have normal 
school or college training. Your 
own education, your background, 
your teaching experience, your 
desire to help others in an edu- 
cational way—all fit you beautifully 
for your opportunity with us. 


Frankly, only teachers of the better 
type are desired for these oppor- 
tunities—women whose real am- 
bition is to forge ahead to a bigger 
income each year, with an attractive 
supervisory position of permanence 
carrying excellent earnings as their 
ultimate goal. 


Go Along with Us to Success! 
With proper ambition and appli- 
cation you can quickly “make 
good”’ in this new profession. We 


do everything in our power to 
guide you to success. You are 


THE S. L.WEEDON Co. 
MAIL THIS 


carefully trained—and thoroughly; 
you have a guaranteed income to 
start; your railroad fare is paid; and 
constant personal help after you 
begin. Agreeable associates, too, 
of course, because we like to think 
of ourselves as one closely-knit, 
happy “Weedon family.” And last 
—but not least —added income in 
generous measure! Many“ Weedon- 
ites” are earning $300 per month 
—and some as high as $500! 


Decide now to make your start with 
us this Summer. Next Fall you'll be 
earning a good income, and with 
such fine prospects of more money 
and advancement ahead that you'll 
want to stay with us permanently. 
The chance to travel should make 
a big appeal to you, also. 


Hundreds Have ‘Made 

Good” with Us 
In the past twenty years hundreds 
of teachers with backgrounds and 
experience not a whit different 
from yours have achieved happy, 
contented, successful careers with 
us. You, too, can be a successful 
“Weedon - ite,” 


+ 2036 E. 89th St., Cleveland, O. 
COUPON TODAY! 








THE S. L. WEEDON CO. : 2036 I 


, 89th St., Cleveland, 0. Dept. 2-A 


I'd like to have you tell me more about the attractive money-making 


opportunity you have for me. 


I ine taught school... 
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Diamonds—The Perfect Christmas Gift 


A Diamond bought from Loftis is a joy forever! Buy 
your Diamonds and jewelry from Loftis, direct im. 
porters, in business 70 years an‘! the largest house of 
its kind in the world. Our Diamonds are radiant, 
sparkling, blue white gems, all of selected quality, 
and set in beautiful solid 18-K white gold rings, 
exquisitely engraved and pierced. Exceptional values 


~ Ask for Teachers’ Special Discount. 
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Boy-Builder 
for Schools 





Reduced to $33.64 


This special introductory offer to schools is 25% below 
our regular price, pees y acquaint you with Giant super 
mnasium in one 


y 
un amazi 0 3.64. Inclu 
= Treo, — > LT. Brean — — 
plete. ——— use for years. Jost © the thing for 
your so pla a a. Ld complete descr iption and 
ools red Use coupon. 
GIANT MANUFACTURING co. 


Box 422, 
Council Bluffs, Ia. Trenton, N. J. 











ANT MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 422. Council Stuffs, ta. or Trenton, N. J. 

Please send information and complete description on your 
Boy-Builder at $13.64. Also cond special price catalogue 
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_ set at 1% inches) scribe a circle. 
| the dividers set at the desired distance 

















Setting-Up Exercises 
for Your FACE— 


LIFT SAGGING MUSCLES 

REMOVE DOUBLE CHIN 
Kathryn Murray's 6 Minute-a- Facial Exer- 
ciges oy gurpathcnine Anby 









& irs), Mailed in 


3 Write 
F KATHRYN MURRAY 
(| Suite 142, 5So.Wabash Ave.,Chicago 


Mae Dp » ep DD Ons CF. | 


(@) ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. | 

; iB FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $1.00 

attra CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. : - 
r * 443 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON 0.C 
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| edges smooth. Cut a small hole in the 


can, as shown. Then invert the can, 
and tack it to a wooden disk that has 
been fastened to a pole, as shown in the 
drawing. This house would: do for a 
wren. If the piece for the opening is 
not cut entirely out, it can be bent down 
to form a perch. 

Square cans can be mounted on a 
stick as shown. The hole is the opening 
for the birds to enter, and the handle of 
the can forms a perch. Roofs, porches, 
and so on can be soldered to the can. 
To make a many-room house for mar- 
tins, larger openings can be cut and a 


| number of cans fastened together with 


strips of tin. The houses may be paint- 
ed the desired color. 

The traffic officer’s star is a good 
problem by which to teach the laying 
out of a five-pointed star. Draw center 
lines AB and CD, at right angles, and 
at the intersection O (with the dividers 
With 


from points O and D scribe arcs inter- 
secting, as at M and N. Draw a line 
through the intersections at M and N 
cutting OD at E. Place one leg of the 
dividers at EF and the other at A and 
scribe the arc AF, With A as a center 
scribe through F' the are FG. With the 
dividers set the distance from A to G, 
space off the circumference of the circle 
at A, G, K, J, and I. Draw straight 
lines from A to K, from A to J, from G 
to I, from G to J, and from J] to K, 
forming the outline of the star. Re- 
move the sections shown by the cross- 
hatching, and. solder a safety pin at 
the center of the star. The star may be 
finished with lacquer. 

Tools to use in soldering are shown 
in the drawing. Soldering irons may 
be heated in coal or coke fires, or by 
electricity, gas, or alcohol. 

For the match box lay out on a piece 
of tin the back part, as shown in the 
drawing. With the tin shears remove 
the cross-hatched sections. Turn a 
hem on all edges, bending on the dot- 
ted lines. The hem can be turned with 
the tinner’s hammer while the work is 


clamped between two pieces of wood | 


held in a vise. 


Next make the pocket for the box. | 
Solder it to the back part, % of an inch | 


from the bottom edge. The pocket can 
be formed over a wood or iron block 
clamped with the work in a vise. In 
forming sheet metal always use the 
wooden mallet to form the metal over 
an iron block, and the tinner’s ham- 
mer to form it over wood. Work that 


| has been formed over metal and ham- 


mered with a metal hammer will show 
hammer marks, and is often cut at the 
corners. Use a nail punch to make a 
hole for hanging the match box. Wipe 
off all dirt and soldering paste, and 
apply several coats of lacquer to the 


' finished box. 





A National Clearing House 
for School Problems 


(Continued from page 22) 


DEPARTMENT TO EXTEND EDUCATIONAL | 


RESEARCH 


The principal work of the Depart- 
ment of Education would be to collect 
and disseminate information regarding 
school finance, attendance, teacher 
training, school construction, teachers’ 
salaries, pupil failures, transportation 
of rural children, and innumerable 


_other questions over which the teach- 


ing profession is pondering to-day. It 
would offer the city teacher the infor- 
mation she needs in dealing with the 
overcrowded classroom or the child of 
foreign-born parents. It would con- 
duct studies which would guide the 
rural teacher in adapting a curriculum 
to the facilities of her school and to the 
needs and interests of her pupils. It 
would make available to teachers every- 
where the best methods that are being 





YOU ARE WANTED! 


You should learn Gown Designing and Creating. 
You can design and make original clothes for your- 

self and friends, and you can increase your salary by 
teaching this important and interesting subject. You 
can just as well have six specially designed dresses 
for the price you now pay for two copied dresses. 

Large er book, containing sample lessons, 
can be had, without charge, by writing to Franklin 
. Rochester, N. Write be- 
fore the present edition is exhausted, 
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INSTRUCTO 
PLAN BOOK 


You will always be abundantly supplied with up-to-day 
Teaching Plans and Material if you have the NEW 






For Teachers of All Grades 


Profusely 
Illustrated 


672 
Pages 


Three Volumes 


I—AUTUMN PLANS 
II—WINTER PLANS 
III—SPRING PLANS 


IHESE three volumes present a 
great variety of seasonable 
teaching plans (with an abun- 

dance of material for carrying them 
out) classified as follows: 


Biography Nature Study 
ames Picture Study 
Geography Plays and 
History Exercises 
Hygiene Poems’ Songs 
Literature and Projects 
Language Seat Work 


The subjects covered are prac- 
tically the same in all three volumes 
thus carrying these subjects through 
the entire school year. 


The Work of Specialists 


The plans and material in these 
books are entirely new and have 
been prepared by many teaching 
specialists of high standing in the 
branches represented. The selection, 
arrangement and editing have been 
done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, 
of the editorial staff of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans. 


54 pages are given to -Projects, 
with a variety of subjects. . . % 
games are included in the 30 
devoted to that section. The other 
subjects named are as fully treated. 

An abundance of seasonable enter- 
tainment material will be found under 
the headings 01 Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, and Songs—116 pages in all. 

The wealth of illustrations is a nota- 
ble feature. Not only is the text pro- 
fusely illustrated throughout but there 
are also a large number of designs and 
patterns for seat work, construction 
work, paper cutouts, posters, booklets, 
cards, calendars, etc., and many pic 
tures of birds, trees, flowers, and ani- 
mals in the sections on Nature Study. 

The three volumes are each 6% x 
9% inches and contain a total of 672 
ages; binding is full cloth in Royal, 
blue with title in blue and buff. 


Order Now---Pay Later 


You need not send cash with your 
order unless you prefer, for we ¢ 
extend credit until February 15th 
Simply fill out the coupon 
below, mail it to us @ 


The wealth of helpful teaching 
material afforded by these books 
will be evident from the following: 


In the department devoted to 
Language and Literature there are 
57 pages of text giving selections 
and methods of presenting. 


Picture Study has 78 pages and 
46 pictures are shown with stories 
of the pictures and artists, and 
methods of study. 

There are 48 pages of Biography 
covering 33 characters used in 
school study. 











the books will be sent 
you promptly. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Use This 
Order 
Blank 


Price, set of three 
volumes complete, postpaid 


60 

Instructor Plan Books - + $3.60 [Both ¢ $4.90 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. salen _ 

Order Now and Pay February 15th 
If More Convenient 


en aan ana a ee ee ee CO — 





F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


pace inane, "ot the &) ine [_ | Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes. Price $3.60. 


Se C] Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 

tor Plan Books, complete in three volu ues and enter (or oo 
tend) my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans *° 
one year, at your special combination price of $4.90. 


I am enclosing payment herewith. 
I agree to pay not later than February 15, 





1929. 
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developed in the best schools of the 
country. : 

The Bureau of Education, as well as 
state and private agencies, is carrying 


on educational research in an admira- | 


ble manner, but its activities are lim- 
ited by a lack of funds and prestige. 
Sixty years of experience with the Bu- 
yeau has convinced educators that lead- 
@ship such as only a Cabinet Secretary 
ould exercise is needed to secure from 
Congress adequate appropriations for 
gueational research. It is necessary 
if teachers and school authorities are 
to give that voluntary co-operation 


which is required in the collection of | 


research findings and reports. It is 
just as necessary if the approval of the 
public is to be gained and popular in- 
terest stimulated in education. 

Once aroused, public interest in edu- 
ation will make possible better schools, 
modern equipment, and an improved 
arriculum. At the same time it will 
result in a realization of the teacher’s 
service to the community and the na- 
tion. With public recognition of their 
grvices, and with the help of the new 
Department of Education in meeting 
shool problems, teachers will find it 
easier to perform with increased effi- 
dency the task committed to them. 
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Mir spliate 








It makes the most re- 
freshing acidulous drink. 
And definitely assists na- 
ture in restoring depleted 
nerves; acting asa positive 
tonic for brain and body. 
Add Horsford’s to your favorite 
fruit drin samen iin water in 
place of Jemon juice. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


D-61-1 


STEELPLATE Imitation WEDDING 


NVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with | 








two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00 ; 25 
for $3.75. Printedin either engraver's script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 


100 for $1.25 , 50 for $1.00. Sendfor free samples, 
Mite your copy and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
cost. Your order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 


FA. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 











Men's 4 Boys’ Watch 


5-year guarantee. Given for selling 














SAFEGUARD HEALTH 
BY WATCHING THROAT 


TEACHERS know that many serious diseases 
get their start in the throat. Don’t let germs 
gethold of you. Mu-col-ize your throat regularly, 
De le frequently when you have a cold or cough. 
it yourself; tell your pupils and their parents. 
i se a level teaspoonful of MU-COL dissolved 
ne glass of warm water. Gives cooling soothing 
per apa Cleans and freshens the membranes, so 
rs * good health and sanitary cleanliness, Pleasant 
the taste; has thousands of users. 


UseMU-COL 


At Druggists 35c, 60c, $1.20 or 


The MU-COL Com 
pan 
163 E. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


send me your free sample. 
Name 


Street __ 
Town 
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| Science in the Primary Grades 
(Continued from page 48) 
Our SCIENCE TEACHING 


Some of these exercises are best con- 
ducted as class demonstrations, while a 
sufficient number are well adapted to 
individual work where the lessons can 
be investigations and the children will 
feel that they are investigators. 

Nor need the child have access to a 
museum in order to see wonderful 
things. In plants and animals which 
most people consider commonplace, he 
will see many things which will not 
only interest him but astonish him as 
well. To him the waves, the bluffs, the 
water in the moonlight, the moonlight 
itself, and the many-colored rainbow 
will be full of wonder. 

The teaching of science in the pri- 
mary grades does not necessitate add- 
ing another subject to the already 
overcrowded curriculum, but rather 
utilizing the observations of the things 
around us. The subject should be de- 
veloped through the child’s interest, 
and, if the work is interestingly pre- 
sented, it will lead him to observe and 
think about the wonderful natural 
phenomena about him. In the explana- 
tions his imagination will be developed 
and his interest aroused as in no other 
way. 








a 
Decorative Designs 
(Continued from page 26) 


May or June. The flowers are a rich 
creamy color with deep red-brown 
streaks at the bottom of each petal. 

Design work: Most of the design 
motifs shown are readily obtained 
from the flowers. 
motifs are based on either a side or 
front view of the flower itself. Motif 
7 shows an interesting design made 
from the leaf only, and Motif 6 shows 
a development from the pistil of the 
flower. 

A well-planned motif always con- 
tains a major and a minor spot. In 
Motif i the flower is the major white 
spot, and the leaves and buds the 
minor areas. In Motif 4 the flower is 
the major area, and the leaves and 
stems minor. 

The design should be related to the 
border or outline that incloses it. No- 
tice how the leaf and stem portions of 
Motif 7 have been curved inward in a 
radiating line so as to. carry the eye 
toward the flower motif. This plan is 
also carried out in motifs such as 
Numbers 3 and 4. 

Because of their simplicity Motifs 
6, 8, and 9 will be found very useful. 

Crafts work: All the projects shown 
| here are simple. The cardcase is made 
from cardboard covered with colored 
| paper or from heavy, toned construc- 
| Son paper. A small pattern is given 
to show the correct way to plan the 
|cardcase. The design itself can be 
| painted on with transparent or opaque 
| water colors. A decorative heavy out- 
line will improve the design. 

Two types of scissors cases are 
shown. One has a flap which snaps 
down over the case, and the other has 
a hole punched through the top so that 
it may be hung up. Heavy paper may 
be used for the cases, but it is better 
to use cloth or leather. If cloth is 
used, the design can be rubbed on with 
wax crayons. 

The outer covering of the oven 
cloth is made from gingham or muslin, 
and the filler is made from flannel. 
The little rosette motifs may be 
rubbed on with wax crayons. A paper 





rubbed through the stencil openings. 
This shortens the work considerably. 

The desk or wall motto includes 
color, design, and lettering. Keep the 
wording simple and the motifs flat. 
In the lower grades the lettering can 
be done with a soft black lead pencil. 
In the upper grades the lettering pens 
known as “round writing pens” are 
successful. They are easily handled 
and the children obtain satisfactory 
results with them. 





Practically all the | 


stencil may be cut and the crayons | 
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FREE Full Color 
Enlargement of 


WASHINGTON 
11x14 inches 


If you desire an enlarged 
11 x 14 inch full color picture 
of Washington, suitable for 
framing, write the name and 
address of your Walk-Over 
dealer at the bottom of the 

| coupon. We will mail the 

enlargement to him and he 
will hold it for you until you 
call. This picture is abso- 
lutely FREE and you are 
under no obligation what- 
ever for it. 





PLEASE USE 
THIS COUPON 








We 
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Full Color 


Pictures 
of Great 
Americans 


FREE to [eachers 
and Pupils 


Each month for six months, in Normal! 
Instructor-Primary Plans, the makers of 
Walk-Over shoes will offer FREE to 
teachers and pupils four full-color post 
card size pictures of great Americans 
ae —a series of twenty-four in all. Each 
picture is a beautiful character study and has, 
in addition, a fitting quotation and dates of 
birth and death. 


Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, and 
Lowell you may have now by mailing the cou- 
pon below. As the birthdays of these men 
occur in February the pictures are timely. 


How to Use These Pictures 


With these pictures before them, younger 
children will be interested in patriotic stories 
about and quotations from these great Ameri- 
cans. Have them copy the quotations into 
little booklets illustrated with cuttings and 
drawings. Tell them the story of the first 
flag. Read from suitable poems. 


For older pupils use the pictures to stim- 
ulate original compositions and discussions on 
Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address,” Longfel- 
low’s “Evangeline,” Lowell’s “Biglow Pa- 
pers,” or Washington’s “Farewell Address.” 

The pictures may be used in many other 
ways, such as for picture study and as mod- 
els for poster work, 


FREE Set for Each Pupil 


Each of your pupils may get his or her own 
set of these pictures by having mother send 
us her name and the name and address of the 
nearest Walk-Over shoe dealer. We will 
promptly mail to the dealer a set of pictures 
which mother may have by calling for them. 
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With This Shoe... 
Walkingisa Beautiful Pleasure 


In some shoes, walking is beautiful. In other 
shoes it is pleasure. In these shoes both beauty 
and pleasure walk together. 

They have that trimness of line which indi- 
cates the accepted style. Yet skilfully hidden 
within them is the famous built-in Main Spring 
Arch—an exclusive Walk-Over feature. 

Being flexible, the Main Spring Arch gives exer- 
cise to arches which may not need support 
keeps them supple and perfect. And if arches 







have sagged, the y 
Arch holds them in j7® 
place. In addition, TULSA 4] ’ 
with each step it Margie Pf 
gently massages 5 \ 

the arch-muscles trap 

and helps to bring Tan Calf 


them back to nor- 
mal strength. 








The Geo. E. Keith Company, Walk-Over Shoes, 


Campello, Brocktoy, Mass. 


No. ! 


Please send to me at my address given below the four FREE full color post card size pictures 





Post Office 


Written below is my nearest Walk-Over dealer's name and address. 


of Washington, Lincoln, Lowell, and Longfellow. 


—--State 


Please send the 11 x 14 


inch full color picture of Washington to him and I will call for it. 
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Through you, modern dentistry 


seeks to aid the children’s health 


And nothing, specialists affirm, 1s more 
important than daily massage of the Sums 


HANKS to the perseverance of our 

teachers, children the country over 
have been taught to clean their teeth. 
And thanks to the alertness of these 
same teachers, our children are now 
learning the new and second vital step in 
oral health—gum massage. 

Typical of the thousands of devoted 
teachers who are spreading the doctrine 
of caring for the gums as well as the 
teeth, is this one who writes from Vir- 
ginia: 

“T have read the story to them on the 
importance of caring for the gums and 
taught lessons in hygiene on it. I also 
had them make health posters, using 
Ipana pictures cut from the magazines.” 

Gum brushing, or massage, is one more 
contribution you can make to the future 
welfare and happiness of your children. 
For, as one dental specialist states, “If a 
man or woman reaches adult life with 
clean healthy gums, he will probably keep 
them so for the remainder of his or her 
life.” 


Gum massage checks the harm 


done by soft food and hasty eating 


Children, as you know well, prefer soft 
foods. They also eat too hastily. The 


. lack of fibrous foods and the hurried 


mastication deprive their gums of exer- 
cise. And like our muscles, our gums 
need exercise if they are to be sound and 
healthy. 

Gum massage supplies the needed 





Most children prefer the soft foods that rob 
- their gums of needed exercise 














Impress on your children the importance of sound, healthy gums. Teach them 
to brush their gums when they brush their teeth 








stimulation—restores the flagging cir- 
culation within the gum walls. In the 
words of one authority: ‘‘In the absence 
of proper foods, with consequent faulty 
mastication, the tissues do not receive 
their necessary stimulation and we must 
substitute artificial stimulation to raise 
resistance.” 


Teach your children 
the two uses of the toothbrush 


You, as a teacher, can spread the doctrine 
and the benefits of gum massage. You 
can drive home the importance of brush- 
ing the gums each time the teeth are 
cleaned. You can instruct your children 
in the simple technique of massage; a 
gentle brushing of the gums toward the 
teeth, inside as well as out. 

Gum massage offers you an added 
opportunity of service—the chance to 
contribute to the health and happiness of 
our children—now and for the rest of 
their lives. 





Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent denti- 
frice to assist you in teaching childre: 
this new habit of oral cleanliness. 
only is it often recommended by dea" 


to tone up the gums as well as. £0 cleat 
the teeth, but its refreshing idavor ¢ 
lights even children t, of course, 


makes things eas.«: 

Ipana’s content °f ziratol makes it 4 
specific for tender or bleeding gums. Try 
it yourself, if your toothbrush occasion- 
ally “shows pink.” But Ipana or 00, 
every educator now has an opportunity 
to spread the doctrine of better teeth 
and gums by teaching children the twice- 
a-day. habit of gum massage. 


Published in the interest of 
better health, by 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORE 
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From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 


SOLEMN PLEDGE, TAOS INDIANS — By Waller Ufer (For text, see page 44) 


Number of Copies of This Issue Printed Is in Excess of 190,000 





i 
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5. Citizenship. p. 2968. 
6. Education. pp. 2969, 5999. 
7. Indian Reservations. p. 2969, 


i. Where they lived. p. 2962. 

2. Physical characteristics. p. 2962. 
3. Language. p. 2963. 

4. Religion. pp. 2964, 2965. 


ih Gocmmmeans son 0k S008, Ill. ADDITIONAL PROJECTS: 

6. Industries. p. 2966. 1. Prepare a debate on the following: 
7. Homes. p. 2967. 

8. Dress. p. 2967 . oes ee, Resolved: That the Indian has been 
9 onal ge 2967. . **+ * -uhjustly rreated by being deprived of 
10. Origin. p. 2962. , hie linet bg eige whatpe. 


11. Types of Indiagte'p 398). 2 ope 8 2. _ Prepare a papet on the ¢ppic: 


IL, PROBLEM: Hye Mave the Indians teers <', soem erroneous ideas Gonterning Lov 
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1 the leafy forest, ears at- 
peering sharply into the 
es set to spring? Cooper 
re child mind spellbound 
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hat immortal story? Then 

see how its lively pages 
ation of children. An in- 
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»w you how valuable The World 
<ing topics interesting. Terms for 
paymentare as low as 
20c a day. Tear out 
and send the coupon 
below for specimen 
pages and _ booklet, 
**Making School Days 
Count”. Also with- 
out charge a 68-page 
booklet on projects 
and problems (regular 
price 50c) ready for 
use in the school 
room. Sign and 
send the coupon at 
once —before you 
turn this page. 
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HE training of a “musical ear” in children and 

the ability to read music at sight readily—the 
bugaboo of most teachers—is now being stimu- 
lated to a very large extent by the introduction 
of the harmonica as a part of the regular musical 
curriculum in thousands of schools. 
This modern method of teaching music success- 
fully reaches thousands of boys and girls who 
have had very little love for music in the past and 
creates, not only interest, but a real enthusiasm 
for performance. 


Inculeates True Musical “Taste” 
Develops Character 


Children of every age enjoy the harmonica. They 
are inspired by the fact that they can produce 
“real music” so quickly and with so little effort, 
and from this point, it is an easy matter for the 
teacher to lead them into a greater interest in 
music and its appreciation. 

With the desire to play aroused—with the abil- 
ly to read notes—the next step lies in encourag- 
ing the formation of bands or orchestras. It has 
teen found repeatedly that even pupils who are 
generally unruly and backward in their formal 
studies are attracted to school when other means 
fail, by membership in a harmonica band. Big 
boys with changing voices, timid girls, retarded 
children—these show an especially active interest 
In harmonica group work. And thru the strong 
fascination of this novel type of training, they 
iNconsciously develop concentration, persever- 
ance and preciseness. 


Interesting Experience of 
New York Principal 
It is interesting to note what Edward R. Ma- 
Nore rincipal of Junior High School No. 61, 
‘ew York City, says in respect to the part which 


monica group work plays in the building of 
character : 
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‘ 
"re }LBERT G. COWGILL, Su- 
| perintendent of School De- 
il], partment, The Pennsylva- 
y) nia Institution for the In- 
struction of the Blind, 
| Overbrook, Philadelphia, 
| | Pa., says: “Our boys and 
| pt 4) girls are ‘just like’ all other 
aan ~ thousands in Philadelphia 
coming under the hypnotic influence of the 
harmonica; they ‘just love it!’ When fifty 
boys and fifty girls come voluntarily for 
practice and rehearsal during their free 
time, it means a new kind of interest has 
been awakened. Every boy and girl is a lot 
smarter than they or we think they are; if 
we can stimulate their interest in music by 
the harmonica, opportunity for wider and 
bigger things will surely present itself. 
Our ‘Harmonica Band’ has only one objec- 
tion to the program; the rehearsals don’t 
come often enough!” 
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“As a socializing factor the harmonica ranks 
high. I have had experience with the so-called 
‘bad boy’. His interest once awakened and en- 
couraged by his success with the instrument, I 
have through this an additional hold upon him, a 
leverage with which to work. Many a fellow has 
been saved in this way.” 

Miss Nellie C. Hudd, Principal of the Stewart 
School of Chicago adds: “In our school where the 
development of character is the big purpose un- 
derlying all we do—the harmonica is ‘par excel- 
lence’ in furnishing the motive for splendid team 
work and mutual helpfulness.” 
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Makes Harmonica Part o 
egular School Work 


Says Supervisor of Schools in Paducah, Ky. 
A Really Practical Aid to the Teacher in Inspiring Interest of All Pupils in Music 
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Harmonica Instruction Simple 
Progress Rapid 


Teachers and music supervisors have found the 
instruction of harmonica simple and results most 
gratifying. With the aid of illustrated instruc- 
tion books, four-part harmony charts for teach- 
ers, and individual “part” cards for the children, 
progress is astonishingly rapid. (To teachers 
and others in authority this material will be sent 
without charge upon request.) With a few min- 
utes’ practice, the player is ab.e to run the scale 
and shortly thereafter to render the simple mel- 
odies of school and old favorites. 


In the words of Miss Ruth Townsend, Supervisor 
of Music in Schools of Paducah, Ky., “We hesi- 
tated about taking up harmonica work, owing to 
our lack of knowledge of this instrument, but 
found that with the aid of your free instruction 
books and charts it was easy for the children to 
learn to play.” 


To enable teachers to study the results of harmonica 
group work in many schools, under varying condi- 
tions, a thorough treatment of the subject has been 
prepared in the form of a brochure entitled “The 
Harmonica as an Important Factor in the Modern 
Education of Girls and Boys.” , 

This brochure carries practical 
suggestions and helps for indi- 
vidual as well as group instruc- 
tion on the harmonica—it tells 
how to organize orchestras and 
bands—and gives directions for 
the successful staging of har- 
monica contests. Furnished up- 
on request. 
















M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 542-B, 
114 East 16th St., New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without charge Brochure on “The 
Harmonica as an Important Factor in the Modern Education of 
Girls and Boys” 


Name 


Address 





